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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 








MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Fuller (Worthies of England) relates 
that ‘‘ King Edward the Sixth used to say 
of his Tutors, that Randolph the German 
spake honestly, Sir John Cheke talked 
merrily, Dr. Coxe solidiy, and Sir Anthony 
Cooke weighingly.’”’ The King himself 
in the introduction to his Diary names 
only two of these preceptors, “ master 
doctor Cox, who was after his almoner, 
and John Cheeke, master of arts ;’’ and 
that “also John Bellmaine, Frenchman, 
did teach him the French language.’”’ I 
wish to ask,—1. The authority for con- 
sidering Sir Anthony Cooke to have been 
one of the king’s tutors? 2. Who was 
Randolph the German? 3. Is anything 
known of the history of his French 
teacher ? J.G.N. 

D. H. inquires, What were Signeés in 
the 16th century, as distinguished from 
Seals and from Sealing-rings? In 1579 
Sir William Booth of Dunham Massey 
bequeathed to his son and heir ‘ his best 
chain of gold with his Signet,’’ and to his 
mother his ‘‘ Sealing Ringe usually worne 
(Stanley Papers, 


upon his little finger.’ 
edit. Raines, p. 193.) And in 1578 Wil- 
liam Tatton of Withenshaw, co. Cest. 
esq. left as heir-looms ‘‘ his chains of gold, 
Signet of gold, his Seal of arms engraven 


in silver,’ &c. &c. (Ibid. p. 194.) In 
both these cases the Signet appears to have 
been of gold. That the terms “ signet ’”’ 
and ‘‘ring’’ were occasionally used in- 
differently at the same period appears from 
a side-note of Foxe the martyrologist to 
his story of archbishop Cranmer when he 
relates that the king delivered him “ this 
my Ring,’’ in order to enable him to 
appeal from the lords of the council to the 
king in person, Foxe’s side-note being, 
“The kinge sendeth his Signet in the 
behalf of the Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ 

A Correspondent would be glad to be 
informed where the old line ‘‘ Fronte ca- 
pillata, post est Occasio calva,’’ is to be 
found. 

In the excellent address made by the 
Rev. Lord Arthur Hervey, on welcoming 
the Archeological Institute to the town of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, he made these re- 
marks: ‘* With regard to the Shrine [of 
Saint Edmund], I saw the other day that 
the case of it had come into the possession 
of Mr. Horace Walpole, who cut it in two 
to exhibit the carvings, and placed it in his 
chapel at Strawberry Hill. It was no 


doubt sold at his sale, but I know not 
what became of it. If any one had a part 
of it, or could trace it, and would kindly 
communicate it to the Suffolk Archzologi- 
cal Society, they would confer a favour.”’ 
We take the liberty to remark that Lord 
A. Hervey had evidently been misled by 
some old stories which we have long since 
refuted. It will be recollected that in our 
Magazine for 1842 we gave a full descrip- 
tion of all the curiosities sold at Straw- 
berry Hill, and in vol. XVII. pp. 17, 24, 
some remarks will be found on the objects 
alluded to. They are not carvings, but 
paintings on panel, and appear to have 
formed, not a shrine, but a triptych ; more- 
over, they were supposed to have come 
from the church of Allhallows Barking, 
and not from Bury Abbey. They were 
once in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Martin of Palgrave, and their reputed as- 
sociation with Bury probably arose from 
that circumstance. They were purchased 
at the Strawberry Hill sale by the Duke 
of Sutherland, who has recently exhibited 
them at the British Institution. 

We may here take the opportunity of 
noticing another article of virtu which has 
been regarded by English antiquaries with 
great interest: we mean the Ivory Casket 
which belonged to the late W. S. Steven- 
son, esq. F.S.A. of Norwich ; and which 
was exhibited a few ycars ago to the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries, and fully described 
by Mr. Wright in the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association. At the 
sale of Mr. Stevenson’s library and collec- 
tion by Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, 
it was sold for 71/. to Mr. Walesby. It 
had for many years been in the possession 
of Mr. Stevenson and his father. 

The late James Montgomery, the Poet, 
has bequeathed to local charities as fol- 
lows :—Fulneck Moravian Schools, 3007. ; 
Moravian Missions, 300/.; Sheffield Boys’ 
Charity School, 50/.; Girls’ Charity 
School, 50/.; the National Schools, 50/. ; 
the Society for Bettering the Condition of 
the Poor, 50/.; the Aged Female Society, 
50/.; the Boys’ Lancasterian School, 25/. ; 
the Girls’ Lancasterian School, 25/. ; total, 
9002. All these legacies are to be paid, 
exempt from duty, twelve months after 
the demise of the testator. The will was 
made twenty-seven years ago, in the year 
1827. 
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CHARLES II. AT JERSEY. 


Charles II. in the Channel Islands: 
History of his Age. 
Bentley. 1854. 


THE Life led by Charles II. ante- 
rior to the year 1660 is a good subject 
for historical inquiry. Dr. Hoskins 
has chosen a portion of that subject 
which possesses some peculiar points 
of interest, and, although he has mixed 
up in his volumes various other mat- 
ters, neither very interesting nor very 
closely connected with Charles Li. and 
his fortunes as an exile, the book is 
one which will well repay perusal. 

At the breaking out of the Civil 
War, Prince Charles was a boy of 
twelve years of age. He served as 
captain of 2 troop of horse at the bat- 
tle of Edgehill, or, we ought rather to 
say, he held that rank at the time of 
the battle, for the prudence of Dr. 

. Harvey, the discoverer of the circula- 
tion of the blood, to whose care Charles 
and his brother James were confided 
during the engagement, withdrew the 
royal youngsters from the scene of 
bloody strife. Aubrey tells us, on the 
authority of Harvey himself, that he 
and his pupils sought at first the shelter 
of a hedge on the outskirts of the field 
of battle. Harvey drew from his pocket 
a book, and sitting calmly down, began 
to read, whilst the boys probably peeped 
out upon the proceedings of the troops. 
Ere long the whizzing of a bullet dis- 
turbed the meditations of the philoso- 
pher, and warned him and the boys 
intrusted to him, to seek shelter more 
secure, from the advancing army of the 
parliament. Three years afterwards 
the young prince was appointed to the 
general command of his father’s army; 
but the war was then nearly at an 
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end. All that the council of the young 
generalissimo could accomplish was to 
carry off hisroyal highness into the West 
and successively to retreat, under his 
nominal authority, from Oxford to 
Bath, and thence to Bristol, Bridge- 
water, Exeter, Pendennis, and ulti- 
mately to the Isles of Scilly. 
Clarendon tells us of a “ notable in- 
convenience” to which the boy com- 
mander-in-chief was subjected in the 
course of his retreat through the west- 
ern counties. On his arrival at Bridge- 
water he fell in with his former nurse, 
oras Dr. Hoskins seems to think she was, 
his “nursery governess,” Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, whose husband was the governor 
of the town. She was “a woman,” says 
Clarendon, “of great rudeness, and of 
a country pride, nihil muliebre preter 
corpus gerens ; and valued herself much 
upon the power and familiarity which 
her neighbours might see she had with 
the Prince of Wales.” With the good 
temper which distinguished Charles 
IT. at all periods of his life, he was de- 
lighted to renew his acquaintance with 
his early friend, and the lady on her 
part thought it right to resume all her 
ancient authority over her royal nurse- 
ling. ‘Taking entire possession of the 
youthful general, she withdrew him 
(probably nothing loth) from the seri- 
ous business to which he had just begun 
to give attention; she filled his mind 
with jealousies and suspicions of his 
council, inveigled him into schemes 
for the private benefit of herself and 
her family, and in the end exercised 
such influence over his mind, aad 
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created such confusion and embran- 
glement in the public affairs com- 
mitted to his nominal management, 
that, in order to extricate their master 
and themselves, the council were 
obliged to carry off their commander- 
in-chief in a very summary and un- 
ceremonious manner. ‘To counteract 
the influence exercised by Mrs. Wynd- 
ham, the King’s generalissimo was com- 
pelled to make an ignominious retreat 
from Bridgewater to Exeter. This 
first example of the power of female 
authority over the mind of Charles was 
but too exact a type of what subse- 
quently occurred more fatally in in- 
stances almost innumerable. 

Charles’s removal to Scilly was the 
result of mis-information, and ended 
in disappointment. St. Mary's, the 
principal island of the Scilly group, 
was found to be indefensible and in- 
capable of maintaining the not over 
modest court of the Prince of Wales 
with the few troops who followed him. 
The question then arose, whither was 
he next to fly? Here again female 
influence interfered. The queen was 


in France, where she was vainly striv- 
ing to procure assistance from Cardinal 


Mazarin. Uninfluenced by thé many 
weighty reasons which should have 
prevented the heir-apparent from leav- 
ing his country so long as he could re- 
main with anything like safety within 
its boundaries, nothing would please 
her majesty but that her son Charles 
should join her in Paris, and assist in 
certain intrigues which she had then in 
hand. The prince’s council were all but 
unanimous in their opposition to the 
queen’s proposal, but, aware of her 
power, they thought it better to recom- 
mend a half measure rather than meet 
her with direct contradiction. Thus 
Jersey came to be named as a place of 
refuge. The distance from the King, 
who had now surrendered himself to 
the Scots, was the only objection, and 
not a very powerful one, to the selec- 
tion of that island. This was over- 
ruled upon further consideration, and 
ultimately Prince Charles and his band 
of councillors set sail from Scilly on 
the 16th April, 1646. The ship which 
bore the fortunes of the youthful heir 
of England was named The Proud 
Black Eagle, a frigate of 160 tons and 
24 guns. After a favourable voyage 
Charles cast anchor under the walls of 
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Elizabeth Castle in the afternoon of 
the day following, and during the same 
night there arrived two smaller ves- 
sels freighted with the members of 
Charles’s household, and the few sol- 
diers who constituted his body guard, 
a train altogether amounting to about 
300 persons. 

Jersey had been secured, although 
with difficulty, in its obedience to the 
crown, whilst its fellow island Guernsey 
had taken the parliamentary side in the 
great public quarrel. The inhabitants 
of Jersey received Charles with a wel- 
come which seems oddly enough to 
have been omitted by the governor of 
Elizabeth Castle. “ No single piece of 
cannon was fired by way of salute, no 
flag fluttered in the breeze,” but “soon 
after nightfall every prominent hillock 
throughout the island was crowned by 
a blazing bon-fire, every man contri- 
buting his faggot as a token of his loyal 
satisfaction.” In the history of Charles’s 
doings, Dr. Hoskins has had the benefit 
of a manuscript account of the events 
of those times, written in Jersey by 
John Chevalier. Building upon this 
valuable foundation, Dr. Hoskins thus 
describes the events which imme- 
diately succeeded upon Charles’s ar- 
rival. 


The next few days were dedicated to 
holding levees in the great hall of the 
castle, where the chief functionaries, the 
principal gentry, in short the beau monde 
of Jersey, were presented to his highness, 
and kneeling on one knee were indulged 
with the honour of kissing his royal right 
hand. The good-humoured familiarity of 
manner, and the desire of acquiring popu- 
larity, for which he was afterwards so 
celebrated, seems to have characterised 
him even at this early period. ‘* C’etoit 
un Prince grandement benin,’’ says Che- 
valier, and the islanders, expecting more 
stateliness, were astonished and propor- 
tionately fascinated with his ‘‘ benign ”’ 
demeanour, and the affability with which 
he gave them audience. Predisposed to 
sympathise in the misfortunes of a young 
prince, barely sixteen years of age, who 
had already experienced so many vicissi- 
tudes, and encountered so many dangers, 
they were now flattered into a perfect de- 
lirium of loyalty, at the idea that their 
rock was deemed worthy of affording him 
shelter, and that they were selected to be 
the protectors of the heir apparent to the 
British crown. 

To add to the delight, Prince Charles 
occasionally gratified their curiosity by 
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admitting them to see him dine in state, 
according to the courtly fashion of the 
times. Our unsophisticated chronicler, a 
sort of Samuel Pepys in his way, must 
have been himself an eye-witness of these 
prandial ceremonies. Dazzled by first 
impressions, he describes them with cir- 
cumstantial minuteness ; he is astonished 
at the magnificent display of gold and 
silver plate; marvels at the precision of 
the arrangement ; and admires the adroit- 
ness of the numerous attendants. ‘‘ Quand 
au sujet du maintien de la table de ce 
Prince, il etoit tel, que chacun savoit son 
poste, et les choses y etoient mises par 
un si bon ordre, que le tout se faisoit avec 
plaisir, et contentement & les voir, comme 
chacun étoit prompt a son office.”’ 

At the upper end of the table were laid 
a plate, a knife, and fork, all of silver ; 
and then in massive dishes of the same 
metal were served up meat, fish, and other 
viands, under the direction of the sewer 
(Mr. Duncombe). His highness, before 
placing himself at table, stood uncovered 
whilst a doctor of theology pronounced the 
blessing; he then, putting on his hat, 
seated himself, the reverend doctor stand- 
ing at his right hand, and the lords and 
gentlemen in waiting, all uncovered, around 
him. A page, kneeling on one knee, now 
presented a ewer and bason of silver gilt, 
and a napkin; and, after his highness had 
rinsed his hands and dried them, each dish 
in succession was offered to him. That 
which he selected as most agreeable to 
his palate, whether fish, flesh, or fowl, was 
conveyed to the carver stationed at the op- 
posite end of the board, who, after carving 
slices from the dish honoured by royal selec- 
tion, tasted them, and deposited them on 
the silver platter, which being taken back, 
his highness condescended to cut the slices 
up himself and eat them. Another kneel- 
ing page presented him with bread, cut up 
into long slender junks, on a silver salver ; 
and, when the prince had finished the first 
course, his plate was removed, and the dish 
trenched upon was sent away. The cup- 
bearer, a youth about the prince’s own age, 
offered him beverage on bended knee, 
having previously tasted it; and whilst the 
prince was drinking, he held a vessel under 
his chin, to prevent a drop from being 
spilt on his vestments. The cup being 
empty, Ganymede received it back, and 
making a low obeisance retired. 

The same tedious ceremonial—selecting, 
carving, tasting, offering food and drink— 
was repeated at each course; and, when 
the prince had appeased his appetite on 
solids, the carver collected the remnants 
of broken bread, &c. in a silver platter. 
The dessert was then served, and this, in 
turn, being disposed of, the chaplain said 
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grace, and his highness, rising from table, 
retired. 

There were grand doings at Elizabeth 
Castle on Friday, the 24th April, 1646; 
grander doings than any that figure in the 
annals of Jersey, either before or since 
that period. The Prince of Wales, in the 
exercise of a prerogative, recently ac- 
quired, that of conferring titles of honour 
on deserving cavaliers, not only confirmed 
his Majesty’s patent in favour of Sir 
George Carteret, by personally going 
through the form of dubbing him a knight, 
but he went a step further and created 
him baronet. Chevalier ever after this 
alludes to Sir George as knight and ba- 
ronet, and the same titles are appended to 
his name in all official letters addressed to 
him by Charles the Second. On the same 
day, and in the same place, the captain of 
the Prince’s frigate was transformed into 
Sir Baldwin Wake, preparatory to his re- 
lieving Sir Peter Osborne from the irk- 
some duty he had so long performed as 
Governor of Castle Cornet. 


Elizabeth Castle, in which Charles 
took up his abode, is situate upon an 
islet in the bay of St. Helier’s. For a 
week the young prince remained there 
without landing on the main island. 
On Sunday, the 26th April, he made 
his entry into St. Helier’s, in order to 
attend divine worship in the town 
church. 


Great preparations in anticipation of 
this joyous event were made by the anxious 
citizens in arranging and ornamenting their 
church. Seats and benches—there is no 
mention of pews—were removed from be- 


fore the pulpit. The open space thus 
formed was carpeted ; a chair of state, with 
a small table before it, was fitted up, 
cushions being placed thereon to support 
his highness’s elbows, and other cushions 
for him to kneel upon. The carpet, the 
table, and the aisles were strewed with a 
profusion of flowers, and herbs of sweet 
savour; whilst the pillars of the ancient 
Gothic structure were decorated with 
boughs of trees, intermingled with bou- 
quets and garlands of flowers. 

Early in the morning of the auspicious 
Sunday the militia assembled to guard the 
avenues leading tothe temple. The whole 
rural population capable of locomotion, 
chiefly women and children, the men being 
under arms at their different posts, col- 
lected like a vast army on the beach within 
view of the castle ; while the townspeople 
occupied every window, every house-top, 
every wall, every favourable point, from 
whence a glimpse of the royal progress 
was to be obtained. 
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The principal gentry on horseback, 
amounting to little less than a hundred 
cavaliers, proceeded to the castle to escort 
the Prince as he issued forth from the 
gates. They were accompanied by a guard 
of honour consisting of 300 musketeers, 
the governor’s brigade, who, when the 
procession was formed, marched in the 
van, ‘‘ drums beating, colours flying.” 
The crowd of spectators made way as the 
soldiers moved forward, forming a dense 
wall of human beings on either side of the 
road from the castle to the church, through 
which avenue of animated nature, the 
Prince, his lords, and other attendants, 
proceeded without impediment or incon- 
venience. Dense masses of the populace 
closed up the rear, but were prevented from 
intruding into the cemetery by the soldiers 
already forming a cordon around it. 

His royal highness, having entered the 
sacred editice, took his place on the chair 
of state ; the lords-in-waiting seated them- 
selves on benches immediately behind him, 
and the remainder of the suite stood around 
them ; the prince and his attendants all 
uncovered. The service throughout was 
performed in English by one of the Doc- 
tors of Divinity attached to the court ; 
and, although the congregation which 
thronged the ehurch understood scarcely 
a single word, they paid the greatest at- 
tention, and observed the utmost order 
and decorum. Doctor Poley, the royal 
commissioner, stood at the right hand of 
the prince, handing him the service-book 
during prayers, and finding out for him 
those passages of Scripture quoted by the 
officiating doctor in the course of his 
sermon. 

The service being ended, the royal pro- 
cession returned in the same order to Eli- 
zabeth Castle, escorted as before by the 
cavaliers and the guard of honour. Simi- 
lar formalities were observed whenever his 
highness attended service in the town 
church, which was performed henceforth 
by one or other of the English chaplains 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, as well as on 
Sundays. Occasionally his highness took 
the sacrament at St. Helier’s, and fasci- 
nates our precisian journalist by his devout 
bearing. 

Charles remained for two months 
in Jersey, occupied in superintending 
works for strengthening the fortifica- 
tions, in riding through the island, and 
in boating. In order that he might 
indulge in the last amusement, he pro- 
eured a barge or pinnace to be built 
for him in St. Maloes, of which Dr. 
Hoskins gives the following account :— 


During the voyage from Scilly to Jersey 
his highness amused himself vastly with 


steering the frigate ; he would remain for 
a couple of hours on a stretch at the helm, 
and could with difficulty be persuaded to 
resign it. One of his first commands on 
coming to Jersey was, that a barge should 
be forthwith built for him at St. Maloes ; 
and, on the 8th of June, this barge ar- 
rived—Prince Charles’s first yacht. She 
was a perfect model of a pinnace ; of great 
length fore and aft; elegantly painted, 
and emblazoned with his highness’s ar- 
morials ; the stern-sheets were also fitted 
up with soft cushions for the royal helms- 
man and his courtiers. Provided with 
twelve pair of oars, and furnished with a 
couple of masts, and the like number of 
sails, she was as well calculated for sailing 
as for rowing, according to the state of 
the weather or the pleasure of the princely 
owner. 

Never, after the arrival of his new toy, 
did the prince condescend to cross the 
causeway, either on horseback or on foot; 
but whenever he and his lords attended 
worship in the town church, or whenever 
they visited the island for other purposes, 
his highness went over in his barge. He 
invariably steered himself; would never 
allow any Other person to meddle with 
the tiller ; and in this fashion he was wont 
to recreate for hours together. Up to 
this period, he had enjoyed few oppor- 
tunities of disporting on the briny waves; 
for, even during his short sojourn at 
Scilly, the apprehension of being kid- 
napped by the parliamentarians would 
have prevented his freely indulging his 
seafaring tastes, even if the season had 
been favourable. But here, in Jersey, in 
the height of summer, secure from Com- 
modore Batten’s intrusions, in an exten- 
sive and lovely bay, land-locked and en- 
closed by chains of rocks as though it 
had been a lake, there was nothing to in- 
terfere with his enjoyment of his favourite 
pastime. The entire control of a boat to 
a lad of sixteen, whether prince or com- 
moner, is no doubt a source of delight, 
to the full as intense as the proprietorship 
of a gun: “the first thing boys love after 
play’’ and pastry. The barge was care- 
fully preserved after his highness’s depar- 
ture, and, on his subsequent visit to Jer- 
sey, we shall find that the king had not 
lost sight of the prince’s yacht. 

But the queen was determined to 
have her son at her side. The King, 
either influenced by her Majesty, or 
acting under an impression that ‘his 
son was not safe in Jersey, supported 
his mother’s desire for his removal into 
France with a positive command, and 
finally Henrietta Maria despatched to 
Jersey Lords Jermyn, Digby, Wid- 
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drington, and Wentworth, who carried 
off the young prince in opposition to 
the opinion of his council. Five out of 
his six councillors recommended him 
not to quit his father’s dominions until 
he had communicated more fully with 
the King; but the gaieties of Paris 
and Fontainebleau were more agree- 
able than the monotony of Jersey. 
Charles made a virtue of obedience to 
his mother, and bade farewell to his 
grave tutors and councillors. Leaning 
on the arms of Jermyn and Digby, 
he got away from the safe and pleasant 
island, in which he had now remained 
ten weeks all but a day, as soon as 
adverse winds and fleets would permit 
him to embark. 

On his arrival in Paris he soon dis- 
covered what were the designs which 
had prompted the maternal anxiety of 
Henrietta Maria to consider Jersey, 
or any other place save St. Germain, 
an “ unsafe” residence for a youth of 
so much pretension. She introduced 


him to his and her great relations the 
boy-king Louis XIV. and his mother 
Anne of Austria; and vast were the 
rejoicings and wonderful the cere- 


monial observances upon an occasion 
so memorable. But it was not the 
opportunity of forming this valuable 
acquaintance which had induced Hen- 
rietta Maria to send for her son. She 
presented him to Mazarin. Neither 
was it that introduction, however im- 
portant it might be to secure the favour 
of the cardinal, which had influenced 
her. There was in the French court 
and royal family a Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier, a niece of Henrietta 
Maria, the wealthiest heiress in Europe, 
a young lady of many accomplishments 
and of dazzling beauty. The exiled 
Queen of England fixed upon this bril- 
liant damsel for her daughter-in-law. 


Anxiety for the accomplishment of 


this design excited the queen’s fears 
for her son’s safety, and in con- 
formity with it young Charles was 
directed, immediately upon his arrival 
in Paris, to lay siege—* to the heart,” 
we were about to write, but that 
would have been incorrect —it was 
to the hand and wealth, of this inimi- 
table specimen of the genus coquette. 
In the memoirs of the grande made- 
moiselle we have the most amusing ac- 
counts of what ensued. Henrietta 
Maria, who had no more delicacy than 
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the young lady herself, threw Charles 
into the most encouraging positions in 
relation to his charming cousin. He 
attended her everywhere. At plays, 
balls, and receptions of all kinds he 
pursued her like her shadow. His 
mother even contrived all kinds of deli- 
cate situations, in order to bring them 
together. With that view she herself 
undertook, on one grand occasion, to 
put the last finishing touch to the toilet 
of the petted beauty, and, in doing so, 
to contribute some of the as yet unsold 
jewels of the crown of England. But 
all this was merely a maneuvre that 
Charles might be introduced into the 
young lady’s dressing room to hold a 
light, and join in the praises which her 
matchless splendour was sure to call 
forth. His mother even instructed him 
in what way to take advantage of these 
situations. But the case had its own 
peculiar difficulties. The young lady 
was nineteen ; accustomed to society, 
to flattery, and courtship from her 
childhood. She knew the value of all 
such demonstrations. She knew what 
amount of truth there was in the de- 
clarations of his affection for her which 
she received from his mother and her 
friends. She describes him coldly as 
a well grown youth with a profusion 
of dark locks, inventories his features, 
and records his silent homage. His 
attentions were received as part of the 
universal homage which the world was 
accustomed to pay her. In the eyes 
of Charles, a boy of sixteen, she was 
probably one of the most tremendous 
objects in nature. Despite of all the 
maternal promptings and smoothings 
of the way, he never could summon 
up courage enough to address one 
word to her, and the lady herself con- 
cluded very judiciously against listen- 
ing “ to proposals in favour of a man 
who could not say anything for him- 
self.” The boy understood French, 
but could not speak it. Had his heart 
been really touched, some flattering 
expression of real homage would have 
found its way to his lips; but it cer- 
tainly added considerably to the diffi- 
culty of feigning a passion, that he was 
unaccustomed to speak the language 
in which it was expected to find its 
utterance. 

This first effort at courtship failed 
entirely, but the instructions given him 
by his mother were soon brought into 
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play towards persons less splendid in 
position and decoration, but proba- 
bly more capable of calling out the 
reality of a transient affection. In the 
mean time Mademoiselle de Montpen- 
sier began to regard Charles and his 
mother as mere poor relations, and de- 
voted herself to dreams of other and 
more splendid matrimonial specula- 
tions. 

We need not follow the history mi- 
nutely. Foreign nations played with 
the poor lad who in 1649 became no- 
minal King of England, and made him 
their tool. Passing from one country to 
another, and involved in continual 
troubles with his mother, with his fol- 
lowers, and with his creditors, his life 
for several years was full of curious 
and often not over creditable incident 
and adventure. We will give one 
example. Mrs. Wyndham, the nurse 
or “nursery governess ” whom we have 
mentioned before, had a daughter, who 
was married to a person commemo- 
rated by the familiar name of Tom 
Elliot. This gentleman filled an office 
in the household of King Charles IL— 
some groomship of the bedchamber or 
something of that kind, and on his 
execution was transferred to a similar 

ost in the establishment of Charles IT. 
The spirit of his mother-in-law seemed 
to animate Mr. Tom Elliot. In a little 
while he began to play Mrs. Wyndham 
over the young king, taught him to 
think and speak disrespectfully of his 
father, set him at open variance with 
his mother, and actually procured from 
him a promise to appoint the husband 
of Mrs. Wyndham as his secretary of 
state, to the exclusion of Lord Digby 
and Sir Edward Nicholas. The last 
of these acts was universally regarded 
as the most marvellous of the three, 
for Colonel Wyndham, the same gentle- 
man who had once been governor of 
Bridgewater, was esteemed to have no 
other qualification for the meditated 
secretaryship except his relationship to 
Tom Elliot and Mrs. Wyndham. ‘The 
queen mother, and the able men who 
were about the King, were struck with 
amazement. Dismay, and in some 
people even disgust, was excited by 
such reckless folly. And in this in- 
stance there was no running away 
from the trouble, as he and his friends 
had been able to do at Bridgewater. 
What was to bedone? Old Lord Cot- 
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tington, the Menenius of the exiled 
court, who, as Lord Clarendon tells us, 
“never smiled when he made others 
merry,” extricated the poor foolish 
royal boy with a joke. 

Choosing a time when all Charles's 
ordinary attendants were about him, 
he said he had a humble suit to make to 
his Majesty on behalf of an old servant 
of his father’s, a man who had long 
served the deceased king as one of his 
falconers. He then enlarged upon his 
merits in his own craft, and by ex- 
amples of what he was able to do in 
the way of his business strove to im- 
press upon the young king that he 
really was one of the best falconers in 
the world. “And what would you 
have me to do for him?” inquired the 
young sovereign, with a consciousness 
of the inefficiency of putting his name 
upon the royal pension list, or promi- 
sing to bestow upon him any other 
form of pecuniary reward. Cottington 
replied 
“it was very true that his Majesty kept no 
falconers, and the poor man was grown 
old, and could not ride as he had used to 
do; but that he was a very honest man, 
and could read very well, and had as au- 
dible avoice as any man need to have,” and 
therefore besought his Majesty ‘‘ that he 
would make him his chaplain.’’ 


The King stared in amazement. Cot- 
tington saw that he had produced the 
effect at which he aimed, and in the 
same grave earnest way proceeded to 
assure his Majesty that the old faleoner 
was in all respects as fit to be his chap- 
lain as Colonel Wyndham was to be 
his secretary of state! A burst of 
astonishment and laughter from the 
by-standers proved how well the joke 
had told. The King blushed and was 
“somewhat out of countenance.” The 
story passed from mouth to mouth, 
and the King, ever, as Dr. Hoskins 
remarks, “ more open to a jest than to 
the soundest argument,” never again 
mentioned his intention to confer 
official dignity upon the recommenda- 
tion of Tom Elliot. 

In 1649, during an interval which it 
seemed difficult to fill up in any other 
way, Charles determined to revisit 
Jersey. ‘The inhabitants were over- 
joyed at the intelligence of his inten- 
tion, the state apartments in Elizabeth 
Castle were fitted up for his reception, 
and a squadron, including the King’s 
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own barge or yacht, the building of 
which we have before alluded to, 
awaited his pleasure at Cotainville. 
Disregarding the larger vessels, the 
king determined to cross in his little 
barge. In high spirits he grasped the 
tilley of bis favourite craft, the wind 
was favourable, the pilot expert, and 
in four hours the royal vessel shot ra- 
pidly into the roadstead of Elizabeth 
Castle. Salutes, illuminations, bon- 
fires, and bell-ringing testified the joy 
of the inhabitants, and these noisy de- 
monstrations, says Chevalier, Dr. Hos- 
kins’s authority, 

were not mere empty sounds. On the con- 
trary, they indicated the intense satisfaction 
entertained by an overwhelming majority 
of the islanders, at finding that the King 
fully appreciated the services rendered to 
him when Prince of Wales. They consi- 
dered themselves highly honoured at being 
deemed worthy of again sheltering and 
defending his sacred person, and rejoiced 
that their insignificant rock should be the 
only place in his dominions capable of 
affording him a safe and unexceptionable 
asylum. They were proud at having been 
among the first to proclaim their sovereign; 
and laid the flattering unction to their 
souls, that by their efforts in behalf of the 
weaker cause they were fulfilling to the 
letter the scriptural injunction, ‘ Fear 
God and honour the king.’’ * 


Charles remained in Jersey from the 
17th September, 1649, to the 13th 
February following. Of his personal 
appearance, and the costume of his 
attendants at that time, Chevalier gives 
the following account. 

He was of middle stature, well formed, and 
graceful ; remarkably erect, and his limbs 
well knit; altogether very noble in his 
aspect. The expression of his features, 
although sedate, was pleasing; his com- 
plexion rather sallow, and his hair dark 
brown, inclining somewhat to black. As 
to his demeanour, although dignified, it 
was affable to all those whom he honoured 
with his discourse. His habiliments were 
all purple—a colour always worn by royal 
personages in deep mourning, as his Ma- 
jesty still was. No embroidery, either of 
gold or silver, ornamented his doublet or 
hose, but on the left side of his cloak a 
silver star was attached. Across his chest 
he wore a purple scarf or ribbon, and a 
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garter of the same colour, the ends of 
which hung down behind the leg, encircled 
his left knee. The housings of his charger 
and the covering of his holsters were like- 
wise of purple stuff, but without any kind 
of embroidery. 

The Duke of York, who had completed 
his fifteenth year, was tall for his age, and 
slight in figure, but remarkably lively and 
pleasant in his manner. His highness was 
attired in an entire suit of black, without 
any other ornament or decoration than the 
silver star displayed upon his mantle. 
He also wore a purple scarf across his 
shoulders. 

The lords, knights, esquires, together 
with the inferior officers and servants, were 
mostly dressed in black, out of respect for 
the memory of the late king, whose sad 
fate they ceased not to lament. Some few 
of the attendants, it is true, wore red 
cloaks, and two or three mantles of other 
colours. The coaches, too, were painted 
black, or covered with black cloth; the 
very horses, even to the harness, were of 
the same sombre hue; in short, every 
thing about the royal corf?ge exhibited 
signs of the deepest mourning. 


Few circumstances of importance 
occurred during Charles’s second resi- 
dence in Jersey. A duel, a conspiracy, 
an alarm of invasion, a muster and 
review, an occasional excursion in the 
royal yacht, a little ——e touching 
for the evil (Chevalier’s account of 
which we should like to have seen 
extracted), and a grand baptism, were 
events which contributed to relieve the 
monotony of the royal party. The 
inhabitants desired to obtain from the 
king a confirmation of their old pecu- 
liar privileges, especially those which 
related to the free importation of wool 
and the export of the knitted fabrics 
which are their sole manufacture. For 
some reason which does not appear, 
their request was not complied with 
at that time, but 


after the Restoration he cannot be accused 
of having been unmindful of his loyal 
island of Jersey, or resentful of the dis- 
loyalty of his island of Guernsey, which 
made the amende honorable by erasing the 
names of Oliver and Richard Cromwell 
from their records. He confirmed the 
charters granted to both islands by his 
predecessors, taking the inhabitants under 





* Chevalier, as we are told by Dr. Hoskins, does not attempt to conceal that, be- 
sides these highly commendable feelings, the Jersey-men derived considerable gratifi- 
cation from the distinction which their island acquired from the King’s visit in contrast 
with the comparative depression of disaffected parliamentarian : at Guernsey, 
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his especial protection, and always inter- 
posed when any attempt was made to in- 
fringe their privileges. 

In order to testify his grateful remem- 
brance of the signal services he had 
received at the hands of the Jersey people, 
he caused a silver-gilt mace to be made 
and presented to the civil authorities in 
that island, “ that, by means of something 
durable and lasting, posterity might be 
apprized of their constant attachment, both 
to his blessed father, and to him.” 


As to Charles’s moral conduct whilst 
in Jersey Dr. Hoskins’s chief autho- 
rity gives no information :— 


The practical part of the education com- 
menced at St. Germain’s, under the evil 
precepts, and worse example, of a host of 
unprincipled, profligate courtiers of high 
and low degree, and under the same super- 
intendence it was completed at the Hague. 
So that when the pupil and companion of 
Buckingham, Wilmot, and Percy came to 
Jersey in the autumn of 1649, he had long 
since taken his degree as a thorough man 
of the world, although little more than 
nineteen years of age. 

Early in the spring of the same year the 
questionable honour of paternity devolved 
upon him; and in August, the demure, 
not long married, John Evelyn, travelled 
in Lord Wilmot’s coach from Paris to St. 
Germain’s with the King’s mistress. There 


is no evidence that any lady of Madam 
Barlow’s complexion accompanied his Ma- 
jesty from France, or of his having formed 
a liaison with any such “ brown, insipid 
beauty’? in Jersey. Chevalier, at all 
events, is too discreet, too deeply imbued 
with the axiom that “kings can do no 
wrong,” to tell tales, even supposing he 
had tales to tell. 

Brought up as he was, it is no won- 
der that Charles became a wild young 
profligate. The pity is, that he con- 
tinued to be a profligate long after the 
excuse of youthfulfire could be pleaded 
in his behalf: that familiarity with vice 
destroyed in him all sense of shame, 
and rendered him not merely immoral 
himself, but a promoter of immorality 
and general profligacy in others. 

Dr. Hoskins has studied his subject 
carefully, and has brought to light 
many new documents bearing upon it 
from the unpublished MSS. of Cla- 
rendon and other sources. He has 
entered into the disputes between the 
Carterets and their opponents too mi- 
nutely, and has in that way damaged 
the general effect of his work ; but his 
volumes contain good historical ma- 
terials, and must be referred to by all 
investigators into the events of that 
interesting period. 


THE TAILORS MEASURED BY THE POETS. 


OH! THERSITES, good friend, 
how scurvily hast thou been dealt with 
at the hands of man! Thou art em- 
phatically un homme incompris, but thou 
art not therefore un homme méprisa- 
ble. The poets have comprehended 
thee better than the people, and Homer 
himself has no desire to prove thee the 
coward and boaster for which thou art 
taken by the world on Homeric autho- 
rity. 1 think that Ulysses with whom, 
in the Iliad, Thersites is brought in 
contact, is by far the greater brute of 
the two. The husband of Penelope is 
cringing to the great, and cruel to the 
lowly. He appears much less fitted 
for a king than for a poor-law com- 
missioner. He unmercifully smites the 
deformed Thersites with his sceptre; 
but why ?—because the latter, so far 
from being a coward, had had the cou- 
rage to attack Agamemnon himself be- 
fore the whole assembled Greeks. Ther- 


sites is ridiculed for the tears extorted 
from him by pain and shame ; and yet 
weeping, among the heroes of Greek 
epic and tragic yl is indulged in 
on all occasions by the bravest of the 
brave. There is nothing that these 
copper-captains do more readily or 
more frequently, except lying, for 
which they exhibit an alacrity that is 
perfectly astounding. The soft infec- 
tion will run through two whole armies, 
and then the universal, solemn, shower 
rises into the majesty of poetry ; but 
when our poor, ill-treated, friend drops 
a scalding tear, in his own solitary per- 
son, it is then bathos! I concede that 
he talked too much, but it was gene- 
rally close to the purpose, and fearless 


of results. His last act was one of 


courage. The semi- deified bully 
Achilles, having slain Penthesilea, cried 
like a school-boy at his self-inflicted 
loss ; and Thersites, having laughed at 
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him for his folly, paid for his bold pre- 
sumption with his life. There is ano- 
ther version of his death which says, 
that the invincible son of Thetis hav- 
ing visited the dead body of the Ama- 
zon with unnatural atrocities, the 
decent Thersites reproached him for 
his unmanly conduct, and was slain by 
him in rage at the well-merited re- 
buke. Shakspere, who did all things 
perfectly, makes of Thersites a bold 
and witty jester, who entertains a good 
measure of scorn for the valiant igno- 
rance of Achilles. The wit of the 
latter, with that of his brother-chiefs, 
lies in their sinews; and their talk is 
of such a skim-milk complexion that 
we are ready to exclaim, with bold 
Thersites himself,—*I will see you 
hanged like clotpoles, ere I come any 
more to your tents ; I will keep where 
there is wit stirring, and leave the 
faction of fools.” 

As it has been with our poor friend 
Thersites, so has it been with our use- 
ful friends whose faculties are ever 
given to a consideration of the import- 
ant matter “De Re Vestiaria.” The 


poets, however, do not partake of the 


popular fallacy, and the builders of 
lofty rhyme are not unjust, as we shall 
see, to a race whose mission it is to 
take measures in order to save god- 
like man from looking ridiculous. 

Shakspere, of course, has rendered 
this full justice to the tailor. In his 
illustrations we see our ancient friend 
variously depicted, as industrious, in- 
telligent, honest, and full of courage, 
without vapouring. The tailor in King 
John is represented as the retailer of 
news, and the strong handicraftsman 
listens with respect to the budget of 
the weakly intelligencer. 


I saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
The while his iron did on the anvil cool, 

With open mouth swallowing a tailor’s news, 
Who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
Standing on slippers (which his nimble haste 
Had falsely thrust upon contrary feet), 

Told of a many thousand warlike French 

That were embattléd and rank’d in Kent. 


It is clear that nothing less than an 
invasion had driven this hard-working 
artisan from his shop-board to talk of 
politics and perils with his friend at the 
smithy. The German poet Heyne has 
something of a similar description of 
the tailor in prose. In his Reisebildern 
there is an admirably graphic account 
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of how the Elector John William fled 
from Diisseldorf, and left his ci-devant 
subjects to render allegiance to Murat, 
the grand and well-curled Duke of 
Berg; and how, of the proclamations 

osted in the night, the earliest readers 
in the grey morning were an old soldier 
and a valiant tailor, Killiam, the latter 
attired as loosely as his predecessor in 
King John, and with the same pa- 
triotic sentimentality in the heart 
which beat beneath his lightly-bur- 
thened ribs. 

But to revert to “Sweet Will,” how 

modestly dignified, assured, and self- 

ossessed is the tailor in Katherine and 

etruchio. The wayward bridegroom 
had ridiculed the gown brought home 
by the “ woman’s tailor” for the way- 
ward bride. He had laughed at the 
“ masking stuff,” sneered at the demi- 
cannon of a sleeve, and profanely pro- 
nounced its vandyking, if that term 
be here admissible, as 

carv’d like an apple-tart, 

Here’s snip and nip, and cut, and slish and slash, 
Like to a censer in a barber’s shop. 


To all which profanity against divine 
fashion, the tailor. modestly remarks 
that he had made the gown as he had 
beer’ bidden, 
orderly and well 
According to the fashion and the time. 

And when Petruchio, who is not half 
so much of a gentleman in this scene 
as Sartorius, calls the latter, “ thimble,” 
“ flea,” “skein of thread,” “remnant,” 
and flings at him a whole vocabulary 
of vituperation, the gentle schneider 
still simply asserts that the gown was 
made according to direction, and that 
the latter came from Grumio himself. 
Now Grumio, being a household ser- 
vant, lies according to the manner of 
his vocation, and where he does not 
lie he equivocates most basely; and 
where he neither lies nor equivocates 
he bullies; and finally he falls into an 
argument which has not the logical 
conclusion of annihilating his adver- 
sary. The latter, with quiet triumph, 
produces Grumio’s note containing the 
order, but it costs the valet no breath 
and as little hesitation to pronounce 
the note a liar too. But a worm will 
turn, and the tailor touched to the 
quick on a point of honour, brings his 
bold heart upon his lips and valiantly 
declares—“ This is true that I say, an’ 
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Thad thee in place where thou should’st 
know it ;” and thereupon Grumio falls 
into bravado and uncleanness, and the 
tailor is finally dismissed with scant 
courtesy, and the very poor security 
of Hortensio’s promise to pay for 
what Petruchio owed. The breach of 
contract was flagrant, and the only 
honest man in the party was the tailor. 

So much for honesty; as for bra- 
very, commend me to forcible Francis 
Feeble. He too was but a “ woman’s 
tailor,” but what a heroic soul was in 
that transparent frame! He reminds 
me of Sir Charles Napier. When the 
latter hero was complimented by the 
Mayor of Portsmouth, he simply un- 
dertook to do his best, and counselled 
his worship not to expect too much. 
Sir Charles must have taken the idea 
of his speech from Francis Feeble, and 
what an honour is that for the entire 
profession, not of sailors, but of tailors. 
* Wilt thou make me,” asks Falstaff, 
“as many holes in an enemy’s battle 
as thou hast done in a woman's petti- 
coat?” “T will do my good will, 
Sir,” answereth gallant Feeble, adding, 
with true conclusiveness, “ you can 
have no more.” Well might Sir 
John enthusiastically hail him as 
* courageous Feeble,” and compare his 
valour to that of the wrathful dove 
and most magnanimous mouse, two 
animals gentle by nature, but, being 
worked upon, not void of spirit. In- 
deed Feeble is the only gallant man of 
the entire squad of famished recruits. 
Bullcalf offers “ good master corporal 
Bardolph” a bribe of “ four Harry ten- 
shillings, in French crowns,” to be let 
off. Not that Bullcalf is afraid! Not 
he, the knave ; he simply does not care 
to go! He is not curious in things 
strategetic; he seeth no attraction in 
stricken fields; but he would fain be 
out of harm’s way, because, in his own 
words: “ because I am unwilling, and 
for mine own part, have a desire to 
stay with my friends; else, Sir, I did 
not care, for mine own part, so much.” 
To no such craven tune runneth the 
song of stupendous Feeble! Mouldy 
urges affection for his old dame as 
ground of exemption from running the 
risk of getting decorated with a bloody 
eoxcomb. No such Jeremiade is 
chaunted by Titanic Francis! “ By 
my troth!” gallantly swears that lion- 
like soul, “ hy my troth, Z care not!” 
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He, the tailor, cares not! Neither 
subterfuge, lie, or excuse, will he con- 
descend to. Moreover, he is not only 
courageous, but Christian-like and phi- 
losophical, as for example: “ A man 
can die but once; we owe God a 
death ; I'll ne’er bear a base mind; 
an’ it be my destiny, so; an’ it be not, 
so; no man’s too good to serve his 
prince; and, let it go which way it 
will, he that dies this year is quit for 
the next.” This was not a man, to 
march with whom through Coventry 
a captain need to be ashamed. So 
valiant and yet so modest; so con- 
scious of peril, and yet so bold in the 
encountering of it; so clear in his 
logic, so profound in his philosophy, 
so loyal of heart, and so prepared in 
the latter to entertain any fate, what- 
ever might be its aspect or the hour 
of its coming. Surely, if the Promp- 
ter’s book be correct, the exit of this 
tailor must be directed to be marked 
with music to the air of “ A man’s a 
man for a that.” Anything less ap- 
propriate would fail to do justice to 
the situation. 

In Francis Feeble then, the spirit of 
the tailor is immortalised. Compared 
with him, Starveling, in the Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, is simply tender- 
hearted. He is one of the actors in 
the play of Pyramus and Thisbe, and 
he is the most ready to second the 
motion that the sword of Pyramus 
should not be drawn, nor the lion be 
permitted to roar, lest the ladies, dear 
souls, should be affrighted. Starve- 
ling is more of the carpet knight than 
Feeble. The one is gallant in stricken 
fields, the other airs his gallantry in 
ladies’ bower. 

It was right that the race of Feebles 
should not expire. It was said of old 
that to be the sire of sons was no great 
achievement, but that he was a man 
indeed who was the father of daughters. 
Such, no doubt, was Feeble, one of 
whose spirited girls married a Sketon, 
and their eldest son it is, as I would 
fondly think, who figures so bravely 
among the followers of Perkin War- 
beck, in John Ford's tragedy of that 
name. Sketon is the most daring of 
the company, and the blood of the 
Feebles suffers no disgrace in his per- 
son. Sketon, like the great Duke of 
Guise, is full of dashing hope, when 
all his fellows are sunk in dull despair. 
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While so august a personage as John 
de Water, Mayor of Cork, is thinking 
twice ere he acts once, Sketon thus 
boldly, and tailor-like, cuts out the 
habit of invasion and prepares the garb 
of victory, “Tis but going to sea and 
leaping a-shore,” saith he, “ cut ten or 
twelve thousand unnecessary throats, 
fire seven or eight towns, take half a 
dozen cities, get him into the market- 
place, crown him Richard the Fourth, 
and the business is finished!” Is not 
this a man whom Nature intended for 
a commander-in-chief? He is not 
only quick of resolution but of action, 
and yet, I dare be sworn, Sketon had 
read nothing of what Caius Cornelius 
Sallust saysthereupon. And I beseech 

ou to mark one thing more. You 

now that when the foolish Roman 
Emperor would not permit the statue 
of Brutus to be borne in the funeral 
procession of Britannicus, lest the 
people should think too much of that 
imperatoricide, the obstinate and vul- 
gar rogues thought all the more upon 
him and his deeds, for the very reason 
that his statue did not figure among 
those of other heroes. So in the above 
heart-stirring speech of valiant Sketon, 
we miss something which reveals to us 
how chaste and chivalrous a soldier 
was the grandson of Feeble. His views 
go to bold invasion, to the burning of 
towns and the sacking of cities, and 
to splendid victory built upon the 
cutting of throats which he nicely, and 
as it were apolegetically for the act, 
describes as ‘ unnecessary throats.” A 
taste of the quality of the roystering 
soldier is perhaps to be found in this 
speech, but you are entreated to re- 
mark that all the vengeance of the 
tailor is directed solely against his 
enemy, man. ‘The women, it is evi- 
dent, have nothing to fear at the hands 
of Sketon. He does not mention rude- 
ness to them, just as the ancient legis- 
lator did not provide against parricide, 
simply because, judging from his own 
heart, he deemed the crime impossible. 
Sketon and Scipio deserve to go down 
to posterity hand in hand as respectors 
of timid beauty. There was a Persian 
victor, too, who would not look upon 
the faces of his fair captives lest he 
should be tempted to violate the prin- 
ciples of propriety. Sketon was bolder 
and not less virtuous. ‘To my think- 
ing he is the Bayard of tailors. It 
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would wrong him to compare him even 
with Joseph Andrews; and I will only 
add that if old Tilly at Magdeburg 
had been influenced by the virtue of 
Sketon, there might not have been less 
weeping for lost lovers, but there would 
have been more maidens left to sit 
down in cypress and mourn for them. 

Sketon, foremost in fight, is first to 
hail the man whom he takes for his 
prince, when victory has induced the 
Cornish men of mettle to proclaim, at 
Bodnam, Richard “monarch of Eng- 
land and king of hearts.” Jubilant in 
success, he does not complain when 
Fortune veils her face. Defeat and 
captivity are accepted with dignity 
when they are compelled upon him; 
and when swift death is to be the doom 
of himself and companions, he does not 
object to the philosophical disquisition 
of his old leader and fellow-sufferer, 
Perkin, that death by the sword where- 
by the “pain is past ere sensibly ’tis 
felt,” is far preferable to being slowly 
slain at home by the doctors; for he 
says :— 

to tumble 

From bed to bed, be massacred alive 
By some physicians for a month or two, 
In hope of freedom from a fever’s torments, 
Might stagger manhood. 


And, accordingly, Sketon follows War- 
beck to death without a remnant of 
fear ; and I must add that Henry VII. 
showed little generosity when he re- 
marked upon these executions, as he 
sat comfortably at home, 

——— that public states, 
As our particular bodies, taste most good 
In health, when purgéd of corrupted biood. 


Ford, the dramatic poet, offers in- 
direct testimony to the morality of the 
English tailor, by his introduction of 
a French member of the fraternity, in 
“The Sun’s Darling.” The author 
calls his piece a moral masque, but 
Monsieur le Tailleur utters some very 
immoral matter in it, such, it may fairly 
be supposed, as Ford could not have 
put into the mouth of a kinsman of 
Starveling. 

Massinger’s tailors again show that 
they were as much the victims of their 
customers as their descendants are 
now; and the “Who suffers ?’—the 
facetious query of Mr. Pierce Egan's 
“Tom and Jerry,”—would have been 
quite as appropriate a way of asking 
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the name of a “ Corinthian’s” tailor 
two centuries ago. “I am bound t’ye, 
gentlemen,” says the grateful builder of 
doublets and trunk-hose to his lordly 
customers. “You are deceived,” is 
the comment of the Page, “ they'll be 
bound to you, you must remember to 
trust them none.” The scene here, it 
is true, is in Dijon, but Massinger, like 
Plautus, portrayed his country’s man- 
ners in scenes and personages drawn 
from other climes. This is easily to 
be discerned in the former author's 
play of “The Old Law.” The scene 
is laid in Epirus. A tailor waits upon 
the young Simonides, who has just joy- 
fully inherited the paternal estate, 
but the youthful courtier despises 
the operative employed by his sire. 
“Thou mad’st my father’s clothes,” 
he says : 
that I confess. 

But what son and heir will have his father’s tailor, 
Unless he have a mind to be well laugh’d at? 
Thou ‘st been so used to wide long-side things, 

that when [doublet 


I come to truss, I shall have the waist of my 
Lie on my buttocks ; a sweet sight! 


This is purely descriptive not of Epi- 


riote but of old English costume. The 
former never changed ; our fashions 
have constantly varied; and the ver 
long-waisted doublet scorned by Si- 
monides, who talks like the rakish heir 
of an old Cheapside drysalter, has de- 
scended from the saloon to the stables. 
It was once worn by lords, it is now 
carried by grooms. 

But perhaps, on the question of 
fashions, the remark of the simple- 
minded tailor in Beaumont and Fletch- 
er’s “Fair Maid of the Inn,” who is 
duped so consumedly by Ferabosco 
the mountebank, is very apt to the 
matter. He has travelled, and is will- 
ing even to go to the moon, in search 
of strange and exquisite new fashions ; 
but, as he says, “ All we can see or 
invent are but old ones with new names 
to’em.” The poets I have last men- 
tioned exhibit quite as great a con- 
tempt for eas | as any of their 
harmonious fellows. Thus, Blacksnout 
the Roman blacksmith, in “ The Faith- 
ful Friends,” living when Titus Mar- 
tius was King of Rome, tells Snipsnap 
the Latin tailor that he had not onl 
been in battle, but had been shot “wit 
a bullet as big as a penny loaf;” he 
adds, with much circumstance :— 
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’Twas at the siege of Bunnill, passing the straits 
*Twixt Mayor’s-lane and Terra del Fuego, 
The fiery isle. 
Snipsnap is the tailor of the poet’s own 
period. He calls for drink with the 
airy freedom of a be-plumed gallant, 
pays magnanimously, as be-plumed 
gallants did not, cuts jokes like a court- 
Jester, and boasts that he can “ finish 
more suits in a year than any two law- 
yers in the town.” Blacksnout’s re- 
mark in reply, that “lawyers and tailors 
have their several hells,” is rather com- 
plimentary than otherwise to the last- 
named gentle craft, for it places the 
tailor who exercises the time-honoured 
observance of “cabbage” on a level 
with the lawyer who purchases his 
luxuries through the process of par- 
tially stripping his clients. ‘The “hell” 
here named is supposed to be the place 
wherein both lawyers and tailors put 
those shreds of which Lisauro speaks 
in the “ Maid in the Mill :"— 
The shreds of what he steals from us, believe it, 
Make him a mighty man. 
Ben Jonson alludes to this particular 
locality in “The Staple of News.” 
Fashioner waiting past the appointed 
time, upon Pennyboy Junr. compen- 
sates for his dilatoriness by perpetrating 
a witticism, and the young gentleman 
remarks thereupon,— 
s that jest 

Has gain’d thy pardon; thou had’st lived con- 

demn ‘ 
To thine own hell, else. 
Fashioner was like Mr. Joy the Cam- 
bridge tailor of an olden time. If that 
hilarious craftsman had promised a suit 
to be — for a ball, and did not bring 
it home till the next morning at break- 
fast, his stereotyped phrase ever took 
the form of “sorrow endureth for a 
night, but Joy cometh with the morn- 
ing!” But, to return to the Hades of 
tailors. The reader will doubtless re- 
member that Ralph, the doughty squire 
of Hudibras, had been originally of the 
following of the needle, and 

An equal stock of wit and valour 

He had laid in, by birth a taylor. 


Ralph dated his ancestry from the 
immediate heir of Dido, from whom 
descended cross-legg’d knights, 
Fam’d for their faith. 
And then we are told, with rich Hudi- 
brastic humour, that Ralph, the ex- 
tailor, was like Eneas the pious, for— 
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This sturdy squire, he had, as well 

As the bold Trojan knight, seen hell,— 
which locality, as connected with the 
handicraftsman, is described as being 
the place where tailors deposit their 
perquisites. 

We have digressed a little from Snip- 
snap, the English tailor, whom Beau- 
mont and Fletcher have placed with 
other thoroughly English artisans in 
the piece already named, “The Faithful 
Friends.” Snipsnap holds his pro- 
fession to be above that of a soldier, 
but yet modestly excuses himself from 
fighting, on the score that, although a 
tailor, he is not a gentleman. Being 
provoked, however, he knocks down 
the rude offender, and has a thorough 
contempt for the constable—a con- 
tempt in the entertaining of which he 
is so well justified by the logical re- 
mark of een 

———— A constable ’s 


An ass. I’ve been a constable myself. 


The bravery of Snipsnap is a true 
bravery. He is conscious of the peril 
in which he stands as a soldier, and, 
ere going into action, bethinks him of 
old prophecies that he should be slain. 
But, when he pictures to himself the 
public scorn that ever follows cow- 
ardice, and that if he and his fellows 
be poltroons every wench in Rome will 
fling dirt at them as they pass by, say- 
ing “ There are the soldiers durst not 
drawtheir blades,”—then is the heroic 
soul fired, and Snipsnap exclaims— 


But they shall find we dare, and strike home too. 
T am now resoly’d, and will be valiant ; 

This bodkin quilts their skin as full of holes 

As e’er was canvas doublet. 


“ Spoke like a bold man, Snip!” says 


Bellario, the old soldier. Aye, and 
like a discreet and thinking man. There 
is no foolhardiness and rash action in 
Snipsnap; but, like the greatest of 
heroes, he looks his peril calmly in the 
face, and then encounters it with a 
gallantry that is not to be resisted. 
And it is to be observed that the 
tailors of the poets are as generous as 
they are brave. Witness Vertigo, in 
“The Maid in the Mill.” The lords 
among whom he stands owe him money, 
and yet affect to have forgotten his 
name. One of them ventures indeed 
to hope that he has not come to press 
his ps Bo and what says this very 
pearl and quintessence of tailors ? 
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Good faith, the least thought in my heart, Your 
love, gentlemen, 

Your love ’senough forme. Money! hang money! 

Let me preserve your love. 


Incomparable Vertigo! What a trade 
might he drive in London upon these 
liberal terms! A waistcoat for a good 
opinion; a fashionable coat for esteem; 
and a full-dress suit to be paid for with 
the wearer's love in a promissory note 
made payable at sight ! 

Vertigo understands the dignity of 
his profession. Indeed he wears a 
double dignity, for he is a “ woman’s 
tailor” as well as “ man’s ;” and, when 
he is about to measure Florimel, how 
bravely does he bid the lords “stand 
out o’ th’light!” How gallantly does 
he promise the lady when he swears, 
or asserts rather (for the tailors of the 
poets never swear—that is, never swear 
profanely ; they are like the nun in 
Chaucer, whose “ prettiest oath was 
but ‘by St. Eloy!’”)—when he asserts, 
then, that she has “the neatest body 
in Spain, this day ;” and, further, when 
Otrante, the Spanish Count, in love 
with Florimel, remarks that happily his 
wardrobe, with the tailor’s help, may 
fit her instantly, what self-dignity in 
the first line of the reply, and what 
philosophy in the second : 

If I fit her not, your wardrobe cannot ; 
And if the fashion be not there, you mar her. 

Ben Jonson does the trade full jus- 
tice with regard to their possession of 

enerosity. Thus, in “ Every Man 
Out of his Humour,” Fungoso not 
only flatters the tailor who constructed 
his garment, out of the money due for 
its fashioning, but he borrows some 
ready cash of him besides. Upon this 
hint did Sheridan often act, and thus 
posterity often suffers through the 
vices as through the weaknesses of our 
ancestors. But the philosophical spirit 
of the true artistic tailor has been as 
little neglected by rare Ben, “the 
canary-bird,” as the same artist’s gene- 
rosity. The true philosophy of dress is 
to be found in a speech of Fashioner’s 
in “The Staple of News,” and which 
speech is in reply to the remark of 
young Pennyboy that the new clothes 

e has on makes him feel wittier than 
usual. “Believe it, sir,” says Fashioner, 
That clothes do much upon the wit, as weather 
Does on the brain; and thence, Sir, comes your 

proverb, 

The tailor makes the man. I speak by experience 
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Of my own customers. 1 have had gallants 

Both court and country would have fool’d you up 
In a new suit with the best wits in being, 

And kept their speed as long as their clothes lasted 
Handsome and neat; but then as they grew out 
At the elbows again, or had a stain or spot, 

They have sunk most wretchedly. 

The policy of the tailor is as good as 
his phi ow and has the same end 
in view, for Pennyboy exultingly says— 

I wonder gentlemen 
And men of means will not maintain themselves 
Fresher in wit, I mean in clothes, to the highest ; 
For he that’s out of clothes is out of fashion ; 
And out of fashion is out of countenance ; 
And out of countenance is out of wit. 


And the moral of all is, that if a man 
would prosper in the world, he should, 
at all events, not neglect his tailor. 

Of all the poets yet named Ben 
Jonson is the only one who introduces 
a somewhat dishonest tailor, Nick 
Stuff, in “ The New Inn;” but Apollo 
was angry with the liberty, and visited 
the poet with the retributive damnation 
of the piece. Stuff is a “ woman’s 
tailor.” We have none such now in 
England, except as makers of ladies’ 
riding-habits. They arerarein France; 
but there are as many woman’s tailors 
as female dressmakers in Vienna; and 
the latter often order the tailors to 
take measure for and cut out the 
dresses, which the female sewers then, 
to use a French term, confection. Nick 
Stuff used to attire his wife Pinnacia 
in all the new gowns he made, and in 
ever-changing and gallant bravery Pin- 
nacia—but let her describe Nick’s ways 
of vanity after her own fashion :— 

It is a foolish trick, madam, he has; 

For though he be your tailor, he is my beast ; 

I may be bold with him, and tell his story. 
When he makes any fine garment will fit me, 
Or any rich thing that he thinks of price, 

Then must 1 put it on and be his ‘* Countess,” 
Before he carry it home unto the owners. 

A coach is hired and four horses; he runs 

In his velvet jacket thus, to Rumford, Croydon, 
Hounslow, or Barnet. 

Pinnacia proceeds to portray further 
excesses, but I think there must be 
some exaggeration in this,—and for 
this the poet was punished by the con- 
demnation of his piece. ‘The thing is 
as clear as logical deduction can make 
it. The New Inn contained grave re- 
proach against the tailors: the New 
Inn was hissed off the stage : argal, for 
a poet to speak reproachfully of tailors 
is to bring down ruin upon his head! 


» 
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This deductive process is borrowed 
from Cardinal Wiseman, and if it be 
found defective, I beg to shield myself 
under that gentleman’s eminent au- 
thority. It 2s something like account- 
ing for Tenterden steeple by Goodwin 
Sands, but of course J cannot help that. 
Let the candidate for the tiara look 
to it! 

Taking Nick Stuff as a true sample 
of those of his craft who formed the 
exception to the general rule of pro- 
fessional honesty, I must say for such 
as he, that if he were a knave it was 
because for years he had had an evil 
example before his eyes in the persons 
of men better off than himself, who 
had not his plea of small means and 
long credit as an excuse for bettering 
his condition at the public cost. If the 
fashioners of clothes were sometimes 
not so careful as they might be in the 
application of the principle of we 
the makers of the cloth were infinitely 
worse. They lay under the imputation 
of being universally fraudulent. We 
have no better and need no better 
proof on this matter than what is 
afforded us by the testimony of good 
old Latimer, who had a sharp eye to 
detect vice, and a bold tongue to 
denounce it. In his third sermon, 
preached before King Edward VI. 
there is the following graphic passage : 
“T] hear say that there is a certain 
cunning come up in the mixing of 
wares. How say you? Were it not 
a wonder to hear that clothmakers 
should become ’pothecaries, yea, and 
as I hear say, in such a place whereat 
they have professed the gospel and the 
word of God most earnestly of a long 
time.” And then the preacher, after 
some animadversions on the Devil, 
whom he styles in another sermon as 
the only prelate he knows who is never 
absent from his diocese, nor idle when 
in it, thus proceeds :—* If his cloth be 
seventeen yards long, he will set it on a 
rack, and stretch it out with ropes, 
and rack it till the sinews shrink again, 
till he hath brought it to eighteen 
yards. When they have brought it to 
that perfection, they have a pretty 
feat to thick it again. Ile makes me 
a powder for it, and plays the ’pothe- 
sary. They call it flock-powder. They 
do so incorporate it to the cloth, that 
it is wonderful to consider. Truly, a 
good invention! Oh! that so goodly 
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wits should be so ill applied! .They 
may well deceive the people, but they 
cannot deceive God. They were wont 
to make beds of flock, and it was a 
good bed, too; now they have turned 
the flock into powder, to play the false 
thieves with it. ‘These mixtures come 
of covetousness. They are plain theft.” 
From this singular passage it is appa- 
rent that what is popularly known at 
Manchester as “ devil’s dust,” was an 
invention which the cotton lords of 
to-day have inherited from their fathers 
in Mammon, the cloth lords of some 
three centuries ago. ‘That ever active 
prelate, the Devil, is therefore as busily 
engaged in his diocese now as he was 
in the days whose doings are con- 
demned by Latimer. In some respects, 
however, there is improvement, if we 
may believe the assertion made by Mr. 
Thackeray in his Essays on the Essay- 
ists, to the effect that even hermits out 
at elbows would lose their respecta- 
bility now, if they were to attempt to 
cheat their tailors. Other men suc- 
ceed in doing so, without forfeiting the 
privilege conceded by Mark Anthony 
to Brutus of being “an honourable 
man.” 

Charles Lamb remarks in his Essay 
on the Melancholy of Tailors, that 
“ drink itself does not seem to clevate 
him.” This assertion seems contrary 
to that in the acting tragedy of Tom 
Thumb, wherein Queen Dollabella so 
enthusiastically exclaims— 

———— Perdition catch the railers, 

We ’1l have a row, and get as drunk as tailors. 

It is to be observed, however, that 
Fielding is not responsible for this 
illustration, which has been made by 
some adaptor who has had the temerity 
to do for the heroic tragedy in question 
what Cibber did for “ Richard,” and 
Tate for old “ King Lear.” 

The illustration is insulting, and 
therefore it is anonymous. The poets 
generally have, as I have shown, been 
complimentary to the tailors. Few of 
the sons of song have reviled the true 
“makers of men.” When they have 
done so, they have not dared toexpose 
themselves to the sartorian wrath by 
boldly avowing their name. None 
ever did so on so extensive a scale as 
the author of the three-act piece called 
“The Tailors: a tragedy for Warm 
Weather ;” and no author has remained 
so utterly uncomeatable by the public 
curiosity. What is the mystery about 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XLII. 


Junius, touching whom there are a 
thousand guesses, compared with the 
greater impenetrability of this secret 
author, about whom no man ever 
heard a conjecture ? 

It is now nearly ninety years ago 
since & manuscript was sent from Dod- 
sley’s shop to Foote, the manager of 
the “ Little Haymarket.” ‘The manu- 
script was that of the warm weather 
tragedy, and Foote was requested to 
return the copy if it were not ap- 
proved of. The great comedian knew 
better. The burlesque play of the 
anonymous author was acted with a 
strong cast. Foote himself was the 
Francesco ; Shuter played Abraham- 
ides the Flint; Western did justice 
to Jackides ; old Bannister was pon- 
derous as Campbello; and gay Jack 
Palmer was just the man to enact that 
Lothario of stage tailors the seductive 
Isaacos. Mrs. Jeffries represented the 
false wife Dorothea, and Mrs. Gard- 
ner the faithful maid Tittilinda. It 
was said by the critics of the period 
that the radical fault of this burlesque 
play was, that “ in burlesque the cha- 
racters ought to be persons of conse- 
quence, instead of which they are here 
tailors;” but the truth is, that the 
fault lies in the fact that the tailors 
talk as correctly as persons of conse- 
quence, and are not half so bombastic 
as Nat. Lee’s kings and queens. The 
profession exhibited much unnecessary 
susceptibility in being offended at this 
piece. Its tendency, if it have any at 
all, is rather to elevate than depress 
the public appreciation for the tailor, 
whether in his aspect of master or of 
“ Flint,” out upon strike. The entire 
action is devoted to the history of a 
strike for wages, with a supplemental 
love-plot annexed. ‘The head master- 
tailor is a highly respectable individual, 
who has our sympathy because he is 
betrayed by his wife; and the chief, 
Flint, wins admiration because he gets 
hanged, and is cheated out of his mis- 
tress. The strike ends unfavourably 
for those who make it; but, though the 
author sets out with the determination 
to render all his dramatis persone ridi- 
culous, he cannot do it. He is like the 
prophet who was compelled to vatici- 
nate against his inclinations; and the 
deity of dramatic poetry and tailors 
compels him to reverence where he 
would fain have committed desecration. 
The very first — in this play 
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contains an allusion to Elliott’s brigade, 
that famous band of warriors made up 
almost entirely of tailors. I must refer 
my readers to the piece itself, if they 
be curious to see how the subject is 
treated in evident contrariety to the 
author’s own design ; he makes all the 
characters utter common-place com- 
mon-sense, when his intention was to 
make them lose themselves upon stilts 
in a sea of tropes, tirades, and thun- 
derings against tyranny. 

The antiquary will not fail to no- 
tice that Bedford Bury is a locality set 
down in this piece as a place where 
tailors most did congregate some cen- 
tury ago: they still much do congre- 
gate on the same spot. A century 
before the period of the piece, Frank 
Kynaston, the poet, resided in a house 
adjacent to the “Bury,” and the me- 
mory thereof is still kept up in the name 
of Kynaston Alley, which is within that 
same “ Bury” of classical associations. 
Thus do tailoring and the belles lettres 
continue to be in close connection, 
and where Kynaston’s muse kept itself 
warm, the sacred goose of the schneider 
still glows with fervid heat. The ope- 
ratives of the Bury, moreover, look as 
much like poets as tailors—so abstract 
are they of air, so romantically heedless 
of personal appearance, and so unro- 
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mantically and really “half starved.” 

Not of them can be said what Titil- 

linda says of Abrahamides, 

Whose form might claim attention even from 
queens. 

Finally—want of space and not of 
material, brings that troublesome ad- 
verb upon me—if it be objected that 
the tailors of the poets do sometimes 
waver in critical situations, and con- 
descend to tremble in presence of con- 
sequences, I have to answer that such 
facts prove their heroism—as being akin 
to that of the Conqueror and Ceeur de 
Lion. When the former was being 
crowned at York, he heard such an 
uproar in the streets, caused by the 
massacre of the inhabitants by the 
amiable Normans, that he sat upon his 
throne, shaking with affright ; vehe- 
menter tremens, says Orderic Vitalis, 
and he is very good authority. As for 
that tinselled bully, Richard, nobody 
doubts his single virtue—courage; but, 
bold as he was, we all know that when 
in Sicily, he discreetly ran away from 
a bumpkin who threatened to cudgel 
him for attempting a matter of petty 
larceny. Francis Feeble and his bre- 
thren may, therefore, not be ashamed 
if they have foibles in common with 
William of Normandy and Richard of 
the Lion Heart. Joun Doran. 


SKETCH OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE JEWS, 


DERIVED EXCLUSIVELY FROM HEATHEN AUTHORS. 


(Continued from p. 128.) 


HAVING thus, by the aid alone 
of the scattered notices in heathen 
authors, brought the Jews into their 
own land, it may not be amiss to give 
some particulars, taken from the same 
sources, of the doctrines and ceremo- 
nies which Moses taught his people. 

One of the first things worthy of 
observation is that he invariably 
claimed the divine command for all 
his institutions, It is added, says 
Diodorus," at the end of their laws, 
“that Moses having heard these 
things from God, spake them after- 


wards to the Jews.” The whole nar- 
rative cf Artapanus asserts the same 
divine guidance; and it is also assumed 
in that singular and well-known pas- 
sage of Longinus,” in which he speaks 
of Moses “as a man of no common 
order, who conceived and declared 
the power of the divinity in all its 
majesty ; and who, in the beginning of 
his laws, used these words; ‘ God said, 
Let there be light and there was light 
—let there be land and there was 
land.’” From this quotation it is very 
evident that Moses claimed immediate 





* Artapanus, in Euseb. ix. 37. 
» Justinus, xxxvi. 2, 


where he says that “ Arnas was made king,’’ contrary to the 


statement of Diodorus (which will be shortly noticed), that Moses did not appoint a 


king, but committed the chief power to one of the priests. 
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communication with God, for nothing 
but divinity could have enlightened 
him as to the mysteries of creation. 

The doctrine of Moses respecting 
the nature of God differed widely from 
that of other nations: he declared that 
the Egyptians who worshipped various 
animals, and the Africans and Greeks 
who made images of the gods in the 
likeness of men, were both in grievous 
error. He acknowledged one supreme 
God * eternal, everlasting, immutable; 
it would have been the extreme of pro- 
fanity in the Jews to place any image 
whatever either in their temples or in 
their cities,’ as God was to be wor- 
shipped by the mind only.* According 
to Diodorus, Moses held the doctrine 
that “the heaven surrounding the earth 
was alone God, and Lord of all things.” 
Strabo’ informs us nearly the same 
thing, but in somewhat different words; 
he says, “that Moses considered that 
alone to be God which contains us, 
and the land, and the sea, in short, 
what we call heaven and earth and 
the nature of all things.” Weare told 
by the same author, that these differ- 
ences between the religious opinions 
of the Jews and those of the Egyptians 
led to their migration (as he calls 
their expulsion), and he adds that 
those who accompanied Moses took a 
great interest in divine matters. 

The religious rites and sacrifices also 
which Moses ordained for the Jews 


were totally different from those of 


every other nation, especially from 
those of the Egyptians: thus, a ram 
was slain in their ceremonies, as if in 
contumely of Ammon:* an ox also 
was sacrificed, as if in contempt of the 
Egyptians, who worshipped this animal 
as Apis: they abstained from swine’s 
flesh, in memory of the misfortune 
which drove them from Egypt, for 
this animal is subject to the disease 
which occasioned their expulsion. Be- 
sides the frequent feasts which they 
kept in memory of the extreme and 
lengthened hunger which they expe- 
rienced in their wanderings, they used 
their bread made without leaven, to 
keep in remembrance the fact of their 
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being obliged at their departure from 
Egypt to carry off their food suddenly. 

In order to keep the Jews ontiocly 
distinct from the surrounding nations, 
Moses laid down for them a manner 
of life repulsive and hateful to all 
strangers‘ Everything was profane 
with the Jews which was sacred to 
other nations, and again whatever 
was reckoned shameful elsewhere was 
accounted lawful with them. They 
were not allowed to eat with strangers, 
neither did they intermarry with them: 
their leaning to their own people was 
very strong, but an odious hostility 
was shown to every other race. 
Amongst other rites, that of circum- 
cision kept them distinct, and even 
foreigners who joined the Jews from 
other nations were obliged to submit 
to this custom, to despise their native 
gods and to discard their country. 

Instead of appointing a king over 
the Jews," Moses decided that the go- 
vernment should be committed to the 
most virtuous and prudent of all 
priests. He was named the “ chief 
priest,” and was esteemed as the mes- 
senger of the divine precepts to the 
people; nay, he was so honoured on 
this account, that it is said when he 
gave his decrees in their assemblies, 
they actually fell to the ground and 
worshipped him. Next in order to 
him were the judges, who had the 
charge of the laws and customs, and 
who were chosen out of the body of 
the priests on account of their superior 
understanding. The priests themselves 
appear to have been selected out of 
the people at large, for it was directed 
that they should be popular with the 
nation, and those who possessed the 
greatest authority: to them was com- 
mitted the care of the altars and sacri- 
fices, and everything that pertained to 
the worship of God. Moses divided 
the whole nation into twelve tribes, 
thinking this number was the most 
perfect, as the year is divided into 
twelve months. 

The observance of the Sabbath, or 
seventh day, has already been slightly 
alluded to. It is said to have been 


* Tacitus, v. 5. Numenius, quoted by Origen ‘‘ contra Celsum,’’ speaks of the Jews 
as being one of those nations who thought that God is incorporeal. 
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instituted by Moses, in memory of the 
Jews having finished their wandering 
in the desert on this day; and it was 
to be observed as a feast in all future 
ages.* On that day the whole nation 
rested entirely from all kinds of work; 
and, in process of time, being seduced 
by the love of repose, they devoted 
every seventh year to idleness.» Some 
people, says Tacitus, have accounted 
for this appropriation of the seventh 
day and year by supposing that the 
Jews made it in honour of Saturn, and 
that his rites were brought by the 
Idewans when they are said to have 
settled in Canaan; others again think 
that it was so instituted because the 
star of Saturn is the chief of the seven 
stars by which mortals are governed, 
and almost all the heavenly bodies 
finish their courses in the number 
seven. However this may be, the rites 
in question, he says, are sanctioned by 
very high antiquity. Thus far Tacitus, 
as to the early observance of the se- 
venth day: in later times it was well 
known and ridiculed by the Romans. 
It is needless to refer to the passages 
in Juvenal,* Persius, Martial,¢ and 
others. 

Great care was taken to increase the 
population. It was considered un- 
lawful to expose their children,‘ as 
the surrounding nations were accus- 
tomed to do: they thought the souls 
of those who were condemned to death, 
and of those who perished in battle to 
be eternal ; and this idea was the origin 
of their especial desire to have posterity, 
and also of their contempt of death. 
They were accustomed to inter their 
bodies instead of burning them; it is 
added by Tacitus, “after the manner 
of the Egyptians,” but this must surely 
be an error. The fact, however, with 
respect to the Jews cannot be doubted; 
and it is borne out by Diodorus, who 
says that Moses instituted different 
rites of marriage and burial from those 
of other nations. 

This short account of the doctrines 
and discipline established by Moses 
would be incomplete without mention- 
ing one or two particulars respecting 
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the Jews, stated by ancient authors, 
but which are yet so manifestly con- 
tradicted in other parts of the works 
of the same authors, that under any 
circumstances they would have been 
considered unworthy of credit. Thus 
almost all our authorities agree in 
stating that the Jews worshipped one 
God only, and that images of every 
kind were considered profane; the in- 
consistency of Tacitus is therefore very 
apparent, for, just before stating these 
facts, he informs us that they dedi- 
cated in their sacred place * “an image 
of that animal by whose means an end 
was put to their wanderings and to 
their thirst ;” this refers, of course, to 
the story of Moses having been directed 
by the wild asses to the verdant rock 
which afforded water. Again, the 
same author, who had just previously 
mentioned their belief in the unity of 
the Deity, informs us that some people 
thought that they worshipped Bacchus, 
because their priests play on the pipe, 
and on timbrels, and are crowned with 
ivy, and a golden vine is found in their 
temple. He does not, however, appear 
to give much credence himself’ to this 
report, for he observes that there is a 
wide difference between the rites of 
the two religions, the customs of the 
Jews being absurd and mean, while 
the rites of Bacchus were festal and 
joyous. 

Several interesting particulars are 
given by the authors who have been 
our authorities respecting the city and 
the temple of Jerusalem; but as they 
evidently refer to later times than 
those which are the subject of the 
present sketch, they cannot now be 
brought forward with propriety ; but 
the statements which are given respect- 
ing the Dead Sea, and the destruction 
of the cities of the plain, fall perhaps 
rather more within the scope of this 
paper; for though the time of this 
catastrophe is not especially mentioned, 
yet there can be no doubt, even from 
the testimony of the authors we are 
now taking as guides, that it occurred 
at a period of very high antiquity. As 
it may be interesting to know exactly 
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what each author affirms on the sub- 
ject, and the quotations are not of any 
great length, it may be well to give 
them separately : 

Diodorus,* speaking of the Lake 
Asphaltites, says, “The neighbouring 
country burns with fire, the ill smell 
of which makes the bodies of the inha- 
bitants sickly, and not very long lived.” 

Strabo says, “ There are many signs 
of this country’s being on fire, for 
about Masada they shew many cragged 
and burnt rocks, and in many places 
caverns eaten in, and ground turned 
to ashes, drops of pitch falling from 
the rocks, and running waters which 
continue fetid to a great distance, and 
their habitations overthrown: which 
gave credit to a report amongst the 
inhabitants, that formerly there were 
thirteen cities inhabited there, the chief 
of which was Sodom, a large city 60 
furlongs round; but by earthquake 
and fire breaking out, and by hot 
waters mixed with bitumen and brim- 
stone, it became a lake such as we now 
see it: the rocks took fire, some of the 
cities were swallowed up, and others 
forsaken by those of the inhabitants 
who could flee.” 

The words of Tacitus» are, “ Not 
far from hence are those fields which 
are said to have been formerly very 
fruitful, and to have contained popu- 
lous cities, but which were burnt by 
lightning ; the marks of which still re- 
main, for the land is of a burning 
nature, and has lost its power of pro- 
duction. For every thing that is 
planted, or grows of itself, as soon as it 
is come to a herb or a flower, or grown 
to its proper size, vanishes into dust.” 

The account of Solinus* is still more 
explicit: “ At some distance from Je- 
rusalem, a dismal lake extends, which 
was struck by fire from heaven, as ap- 
pears from the black earth burnt to 
ashes. There were two towns there, 
one called Sodom, the other Gomorrah. 
The apples that grow there cannot be 
eaten, though they look as if they were 
ripe; for the outward skin incloses a 
kind of sooty ashes, which, if pressed 
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with the least touch, flies out in smoke, 
and vanishes into fine dust.” 

The statements given of the dead 
sea itself generally agree together : the 
water is impregnated with bitumen,@ 
which keeps it perfectly still, and allows 
the wind to glide over its surface with- 
out ruffling it, hence its name of “ dead 
sea.” It sustains no animal life—nei- 
ther fish nor wild fowl.© There is, 
however, a great discrepancy as to the 
buoyancy of the water, for Tacitus« 
and Pliny‘ both assert that every thing 
thrown on its surface is borne up as 
onasolid; that those who cannot swim 
float on the top of the water, and even 
animals of large size, such as bulls and 
camels, are supported by it; while 
Justin® most singularly aflirms the re- 
verse, and says that it cannot be navi- 
gated, for everything without life im- 
mediately sinks to the bottom! So 
much for the accuracy and consistency 
of ancient authors. 

Such are the leading facts in the 
early history of the Jews so far as they 
can be gleaned from ancient heathen 
authors: it would not have been difli- 
cult to have continued the narrative 
in the same manner to a much later 
date, but this would have carried us 
beyond the original plan proposed. 

It may possibly be asked, for what 
purpose have all these quotations been 
strung together, and a history made of 
them which in many parts is altogether 
incorrect, when we have already in our 
hands the plain, straightforward, and 
authentic records of the nation? he 
when we possess certain history, should 
we trouble ourselves with what is un- 
certain? The records of the Jewish 
nation, as it has been well observed, 
have been continued through succes- 
sive ages in a manner to which there 
is only one case at all parallel in lite- 
rary history," why, then, mar their 
value by mixing them up with fables? 
More than one answer might be given 
to these objections. 

In the first place (though it may 
possibly be an error of opinion), it ap- 
pears to me that comparatively very 
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few persons are at all aware how much 
of the Old Testament history is extant 
in ancient heathen authors : even those 
whose reading has brought this fact 
before them often remember only some 
few insulated quotations which are 
brought to bear on the authenticity of 
the sacred volume; and it is not till 
the whole are joined together, in a 
connected narrative, that the full simi- 
larity of the two accounts is perceived. 
Again, in those cases where the identity 
of the two accounts is known and ac- 
knowledged, how few persons probably 
consider and actually realise the fact 
that an inquiring heathen, about the 
time of the Christian era, had the idea 
of a pure worship offered to his notice 
even in the books of authors of his 
own religion, without any reference 
to the sacred volume. In his own 
authors, he could read of a people who 
believed in the unity, the eternity, the 
immutability of God, in the eternal 
duration of the soul, in the spiritual 
worship of the Deity; the whole of 
these doctrines being sanctioned by 
miraculous interposition. Surely the 
heathens had far better opportunities 
of judging respecting the divine reli- 
gion than is commonly supposed. 

In the next place (and it is a remark 
which may not occur at the first mo- 
ment), it is worthy of notice, how very 
little the heathen accounts of actual 
transactions differ from those of the 
sacred volume. It is true that in many 
instances they add to the genuine his- 
tory, and in others they take from it ; 
but in both these cases they may 
possibly be correct, for the Scripture 
account is nowhere represented as a 
full and complete general history ; 
but still the versions they give of 
events actually related in the Old 
Testament are very little altered. 
No doubt these accounts must indi- 
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rectly have been derived from the 
sacred records ; but it might have 
been supposed that they would have 
been so changed, or turned into myths, 
as to be hardly recognised. Such how- 
ever is not the case, and we are aimost 
led to the conclusion that where a 
history has actually a foundation in 
truth it is not quite so often turned 
into a myth as is now commonly sup- 
posed. ‘The tendency of the present 
day is to ridicule the permanency of 
historic truth, and to consider almost 
all early history as mythical ; and such 
would have been the fate of nearly the 
whole of the sketch now laid before 
the reader if much of it had not been 
borne out by the sacred volume. 

If, however, neither of these reasons 
are sufficient to satisfy the objection, 
there is surely one in reserve which 
will be amply sufficient to meet the 
difficulty. It has been before re- 
marked that in framing the foregoing 
narrative no use whatever has been 
made of the Old Testament ; the whole 
of it rests exclusively on the credit of 
heathen authors. And it has been 
thought advisable to give the story 
without note or comment, and without 
calling off the attention to notice either 
the similarity to the Scripture narra- 
tive or the discrepancies fromit. These 
however must have occurred to every 
one present; and it is needless to re- 
mark as the last and certainly not the 
least weighty answer to those who 
question the utility of the investiga- 
tion, that, while the discrepancies be- 
tween the two accounts are such as to 
make it evident that one was not taken 
from the other, at least directly, the 
coincidences are so great as to offer 
no slight corroboration of the early 
historical (if not of the higher) depart- 
ments of the Old Testament account. 

Isca. 


THE NOVELS OF M. ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


Rosa, or The Black Tulip. 


ROSA, or The Black Tulip, pre- 
sents the same characteristics with 
most of the works of its author—a 
great idea most imperfectly developed. 
Not only does it appear to us that to 
M. Dumas the criticism is peculiarly 
applicable by which Goldsmith’s Con- 
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noisseur establishes a reputation for 
knowledge of art—that the artist 
would have done better had he taken 
more pains; but, in addition to this, 
we cannot help suspecting that the 
genius, talent, or whatever it may be 
called, of this popular writer, is of a 
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kind which makes a perfect work from 
his pen a thing scarcely to be looked 
for. He is singularly successful in de- 
vising strange combinations of circum- 
stances, and in placing his personages 
in situations which, though improba- 
ble, not to say impossible, are still 
striking and dramatic in the very 
highest degree; but, when they are 
so placed, and expectation is aroused, 
the writer seems to be at a loss as to 
how to dispose of them. In his most 
celebrated work, the Comte de Monte 
Christo, this fault is least discernible, 
or rather the reader is so carried away 
with the charm* of the narrative, that, 
until the spell is broken by his arriving 
at its most lame and impotent conclu- 
sion, and he proceeds to a calm in- 
spection of the tinsel which has dazzled 
his eyes, he is hardly able to perceive 
any fault in the construction of the 
tale. ‘The great want in M. Dumas’s 
works seems to be a want of sub- 
jectivity,—a want rare indeed at the 
present day, in which the opposite error 
is so prevalent. When the course of 
his narrative imperatively calls upon 
the writer to display an intimate 
knowledge of the workings of the 
mind, Dumas hardly attempts the 
task, or by attempting it clearly indi- 
cates how incompetent he is to deal 
with the difficulty. We need only 
refer to the imprisonment of Dantes, 
where something of the kind might, if 
anywhere, be looked for. But no; 
we are doomed to disappointment, and 
indeed, if we may use a somewhat 
vulgar expression, the matter is not in 
M. Dumas, and therefore cannot come 
out of him. He is, we conceive, too 
full of life and animal spirits to dwell 
on the operations of his own volatile 
mind; and, not being closely acquainted 
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with his own, it not unnaturally fol- 
lows that he cannot fairly depict that 
of any one else. Perhaps it is better 
for himself that it is so, but his read- 
ers are certainly the losers; and this 
deficiency places him, in our opinion 
at least, immeasurably below his rival, 
M. Eugene Sue, in the scale of creative 
writers. 

We now turn from our general 


‘censure of M. Dumas’s works to the 


one immediately before us. Among 
the Schoolmen it was a much-vexed 
question in how few minutes mass 
could be solemnized without deadly 
sin being incurred by the officiating 
priest ; and, after logical subtleties in- 
numerable had been expended on the 
subject, fourteen minutes and three- 
quarters, if we mistake not, was fixed 
on as the shortest space of time that 
could possibly be allowed. M. Dumas 
has, we believe, solved asimilar problem 
in book-making: the exact time he 
permits himself for each volume we 
are not aware of: but perhaps, if in 
the computation of the Schoolmen we 
substitute hours for minutes, we shall 
nearly hit off the time which Dumas’s 
fertile invention requires for turning 
out a tale. In any case we feel sure 
that to Rosa or the Black Tulip was 
allotted the shortest space possible 
consistent with the avoiding of mortal 
sin. The idea is, of course, grand, 
striking, and original. A contest to 
the death between two men for the 
possession of a tawdry flower is some- 
thing which at once engages attention 
as recalling us to a mode of thought 
different indeed from that of the age 
in which we live, and of which we 
are occasionally apt to get somewhat 
weary. Archdeacon Paley, indeed, 
though he prefers the raising of a cu- 





* That the works of M. Dumas cast a spell over the minds of his readers—such 
indeed as sometimes to make them forget the distinction between meum and tuum, we 


had lately occasion to learn to our cost. Not many years ago we were on board a 
steamboat that plies between Edinburgh and London, and to beguile the tedium of the 
voyage we had furnished ourselves with a translation of the “ Quarante Cing ’’ of Dumas. 
We had not left Leith pier more than two or three hours, when, being called on deck 
to see some rare noteworthy object, we incautiously left our novel exposed to view in the 
cabin. On our return we found that our book, on which we depended for amusement, 
had disappeared, and moreover that two charming young ladies, the contemplation of 
whom had previously somewhat distracted our attention from the fortunes of the worth- 
less Duke of Alengon, were nowhere to be seen. In our innocence we in no way 
connected the disappearance of the book with that of the ladies; but when, about 
twenty-four hours afterwards, being then off the Nore, we descended into the cabin 
and found the lost book lying precisely where we left it, and five minutes after espied 
the lost charmers on deck, the mystery was revealed to our eyes. 
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cumber or a tulip to absolute inertness 
of the mind, ranks it as the lowest of 
all human subjects of interest ; but we 
know from history that in the United 
Provinces it once took a far higher 
grade, and we doubt not that from the 
records of those times might be drawn 
conflicts carried on with far more ear- 
nest hostility than the imaginary one 
we have before us. 

The idea of the tale being as we said 
good, every thing else we find singu- 
arly bad. Van Baerle, an amiable but 
somewhat uninteresting young man, 
talks a great deal about his bulbs, as 
Hamlet about his vengeance, but is 
little more active than the philosophical 
Dane. On one occasion, indeed, when 
the gaoler crushes the cherished plant 
under his foot, Dumas’s hero goes so 
far as to tear his hair and stamp about 
his room, but his national phlegm is no 
further disturbed by his floral enthu- 
siasm. Again, it is with sorrow we 


find him basely consenting to sacrifice 
his flower for the sake of his mistress. 
Now this is not the conduct of a man 
possessed by a fixed idea, who devotes 


all his thoughts, his dreams, and aspi- 
rations to the attainment of this darling 
object, and with whom all other con- 
siderations are secondary, which we 
humbly conceive to be the character 
of the true hero of the romantic drama 
and novel. It may be said, indeed, 
that it is consonant to nature and rea- 
son to give up a trumpery flower for 
the sake of a handsome and affectionate 
young woman ; and this we are willing 
to concede : all we ask is, that we may 
be presented with one thing or the 
other, truth and nature, or striking 
situations. Now the former it is hope- 
less to look for from M. Dumas, the 
latter he could give us; but here he 
goes out of his usual course, and aims 
at a representation of nature which is 
far beyond his powers, the result being 
that between the two stools his unlucky 
readers find themselves on the ground. 

With respect to the rival, Mynheer 
Boxtel, he indeed exhibits far more 
energy and perseverance in the pur- 
suit of his object, and at last on his 
failure has the decency to testify the 
keenness of his disappointment by 
falling down dead on the spot. His 
character however is so imperfectly 
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developed that the reader knows little 
or nothing, if we may use a somewhat 
hackneyed expression, of his inner life, 
and is utterly careless as to what may 
become of him. 

There is one point however which, 
more than any other, has stirred up 
our bile, and which we most earnestly 
enter our protest against, which is this, 
that the trials of the hero and heroine 
are terminated by their being paraded 
on a platform, the lady being tricked 
out in scarlet cloth, gold brocade, and 
we know not what finery; a conclusion 
only suited to the Adelphi or the Porte 
St. Martin, where the spectators must 
be sent away dazzled by the brilliancy 
of the tableau. People possessed by 
one idea—be it a good or a bad 
one—are surely somewhat elevated 
above the common herd around them, 
who are engrossed by a multitude of 
trivial cares and passions; and these 
exalted beings, we grieve to say, are 
somewhat degraded by happiness of 
any kind, unless indeed it be happiness 
that springs solely from the strength 
and elevation of their own minds. 
Thus we find that the great master of 
Romance, Scott, allows no more than 
this to his Minna and his Rebecca. If 
however happiness of any kind should 
be sparingly dispensed to persons of 
this turn of mind, how utterly unsuited 
to them is the happiness that takes its 
origin in fine clothes and mob-accla- 
mations! ‘To recur to the instances 
we have already cited, how much 
would the feelings of the reader be 
shocked if the reclaimed Cleveland, 
having gained fame, fortune, and re- 
putation in the service of his Sove- 
reign, returned safe and sound to claim 
the hand of the ever-faithful Shetland 
maiden ; or, if the ill-judged affection 
of the devout Jewess for Ivanhoe were 
at length rewarded by a union with 
the man of her heart. In the latter 
case, indeed, the prejudices of the 
age in which the story is laid form an 
insurmountable barrier to such an 
alliance ; but, were that difficulty re- 
moved, one no less formidable would 
be found in the incompatibility of 
married life, with its paltry anxieties, 
its endearments, and its bickerings, 
with the dignified character which Sir 
Walter has assigned to his heroines.* 


* Sir Walter Scott in his Diary tells us that he was urged to change the catastrophe 
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In like manner we admit that in our 
eyes Van Baerle, with his fixed idea, 
and Rosa, with her devotional spirit, 
are sadly degraded by the garish 
prosperity which is so plentifully show- 
ered upon them at the close of their 
career. 

We are afraid it will appear highly 
presumptuous in us to dare to measure 
swords with a writer of M. Dumas’s 
reputation, but for once we will lay 
aside our natural modesty and give a 
sketch of the manner in which we 
should have employed the materials he 
has brought together. Given two men 
engaged in deadly conflict for the pos- 
session of a flower, which will ensure 
the gaining of the prize of the Haarlem 
Horticultural Society, one of the rivals 
being young, amiable, and enthusiastic, 
the other old, ugly, and vindictive, the 
former in addition being beloved by a 
maiden who is his inferior in station 
and is imbued with an earnest devo- 
tional spirit—these being the data, the 
problem is to construct out of them a 
narrative in the taste of the modern 
romantic school. The young man will 


be thrown into prison on a false po- 


litical charge brought against him by 
his rival; there he will be visited and 
consoled by the maiden who adores 
him, who will be in fact the gaoler’s 
daughter :—Thus far M. Dumas, and 
thus far well and good; but at this 
point we diverge in our treatment of 
the subject. In our tale the youth 
will have an offer of escape on con- 
dition of giving up his flower. The 
offer will be rejected with contempt ; 
fortune and station will be thrown into 
the bargain, but without any effect on 
his constant mind. Lastly, wedded 
happiness with the object of his affec- 
tions will be given as boot ; and here a 
long and bitter conflict of feelings will 
ensue, but will end in his holding fast 
his tulip. He will then be led to the 
scaffold, and there will calmly suffer 
death rather than give up his beloved 
bulb. There will be little difficulty in 
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devising means by which the coveted 
treasure will elude the grasp of his 
rival, who will then, as M. Dumas re- 
pon him, fall down dead, his heart 
roken by the agony of his disappoint- 
ment. The pious maiden will of course 
find her piety put to a severe trial by 
the evident preference which her lover 
gives his tulip over herself: she will, 
however, struggle with the rising feel- 
ings of pride and jealousy, and the mild 
discipline of religion to which she has 
long been habituated will at last enable 
her to subdue them. On his preferring 
death to the surrender of his darling 
plant, she will earnestly expostulate 
with him on the wickedness of such 
conduct, but will find argument and 
entreaty equally unavailing. On his 
dying on the scaffold her agony will at 
first be excessive; but after a time, in 
the offices of religion and the diligent 
performance of good works, she will 
find an inward consolation which more 
than repays her for the blissful visions 
which have been so rudely dispelled. 
A plot like this, though we admit it to 
be consonant neither with truth or 
nature, would, we submit, be a fair 
specimen ofa tale of the modern French 
romantic’school, the chief aim and ob- 
ject of which we understand to be to 
furnish excitement to the reader at 
any sacrifice of reason and good taste. 
It will, we fear, be thought that we 
have said too much on a book so brief 
and unpretending as that before us, 
but we may plead in our excuse that, 
in expressing our opinion of this work, 
we also express our opinion of all the 
peaewta works of M. Dumas: to 
which, indeed, the saying, ex uno disce 
omnes, is singularly applicable. His 
faults and his virtues in all are the 
same: in some, indeed, the latter are 
more prominent than in others, but in 
all, if we may venture to say so, the 
former greatly preponderate. 
Having now said what we have to 
say of the author, we turn our atten- 
tion to the translator. We conceive it 





of his work, and to dispose of Ivanhoe in marriage with the Jewess, rather than with 


the uninteresting Rowena. 


To this however he made two objections, being substan- 


tially the same with those given in the text: 1st. That public opinion in the twelfth 
century would have been scandalised by so unseemly a match ; 2nd. That his younger 
readers needed to have impressed on them the lesson that the virtuous must not look 
for their reward here on earth, but must too often be content to find in the strict per- 
formance of their duties a barren consolation for disappointed hopes and blighted 


affections. 
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to be a well-established rule that when 
a French or German book is to be 
translated into English, the task should 
be entrusted to an Englishman: when, 
on the contrary, an English work is to 
be translated into a foreign language, 
it should be put into the hands of a 
native of the country, into the language 
of which the book is to be rendered. 
The reason, indeed, is obvious: a very 
superficial acquaintance with a lan- 
guage will enable one to catch the 
meaning of writers in that language, 
while to write in the true idiom of a 
language is a gift almost confined to 
the natives of the country or to those 
who have been brought up in it from 
early childhood. This rule, however 
obvious and well ascertained in theory, 
is in practice continually violated, 
modern publishers seeming by prefer- 
ence to employ French and German 
translators for works written in those 
languages. The result of this bad 


practice not unfrequently is that the 
translation turned out is in a kind of 
intermediate language, equally per- 
plexing to the English reader and to a 
native of the country in which the 


book was originally written. We are 
glad, however, that we can except 
from this censure M. Demmler, the 
translator of the work before us, whose 
performance on the whole is highly 
creditable, though here and there 
occur blemishes which make us al- 
most wish that one of our country- 
men had been substituted. For in- 
stance, at p. 129, in a conversation 
between Cornelius and Rosa, we find 
a most faulty expression, “ What, my 
dear Rosa,’ said Cornelius, “ you 
thought, even before receiving my 
letter, of coming to meet me again?” 
“If I thought of it,” replied Rosa, 
allowing her love to get the better of 
her bashfulness, “ I thought of nothing 
else.” We venture to suggest to M. 
Demmler that an English young lady, 
however much in love, and however 
bashful and fluttered, would in a simi- 
lar case say, not “If I thought of it,” 
but “ Did I think of it?” or “Do you 
ask if I thought of it?” We would 
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also hint our opinion that the phrase 
“lots of persons,” which, if we mis- 
take not, the Frisian maiden has re- 
course to more than once, is alto- 
gether unfitted for her lips. If it be 
objected that Rosa is of low birth, 
and therefore a coarseness of lan- 
guage is not altogether unsuited to 
her, to that we make answer, that not 
only had she the advantage of con- 
versing frequently with Van Baerle, 
but we are told that he expended great 
pains on her education; and, what is 
more than all this, to the heroes and 
heroines of romance there is always 
attributed a purity and elevation of 
language, they being supposed to be 
for the most part under the influence 
of passion of some kind, and passion of 
any kind being acknowledged to be the 
grand purifier and elevator of language. 
On these grounds, then, we submit that 
the expression “ lots of persons” in the 
mouth of the fair Rosa is “very to- 
lerable and not to be endured.” Be- 
fore ending our cavils, we must also 
protest against the continual use of 
the word Miss as applied to the gaoler’s 
daughter—even the De Witts and Van 
Baerle employ it when addressing her. 
Now in England people do not say 
Miss where in France they say Ma- 
demoiselle. ‘The use, indeed, of the 
word Miss without the name of the 
lady attached conveys to English ears 
an idea of want of education and re- 
finement; in translations it should 
carefully be avoided, Mademoiselle or 
Fraiilein, as the case may be, being sub- 
stituted in its place. 

With the exception of these few 
disfigurements, we are bound to say 
that the translation reads pleasantly 
enough; for the tale itself, as we pre- 
viously intimated, we look upon it as 
one of the poorest which M. Dumas 
has turned out: upon us, indeed, it 
produces the effect of a rocket that 
will not go off, a pic-nic in a pouring 
rain, a roast pig without plum sauce, 
or any thing else which at first sight 
being great in promise is in perform- 
ance found to be nothing. 
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THE FATHERS OF THE 


THE Life of Malchus,* which we 
have already presented to our readers, 
perhaps derived a certain interest from 
the romantic nature of its incidents ; 
but we are compelled to admit that 
that amiable but somewhat imbecile 
old man, whose only activity was shewn 
in deserting successively each station 
into which accident had thrown him, 
afforded but a poor specimen of the 
renowned Fathers of the Desert. We 
now design to bring forward a far 
higher example, and, passing over Paul, 
Antony, and Pachomius, the founders 
of Egyptian Monasticism, we turn to 
Hilarion, the originator of that way of 
life in Palestine, whose troubled and 
eventful career, extending over a pe- 
riod of eighty years (a.p. 292—372), 
though somewhat subsequent in point 
of time, offers a more lively illustration 
of their sorrows and consolations, their 
temptations and triumphs. 

Shortly after his decease his Epitaphf 
was written by Epiphanius Bishop of 
Constantia, who had been personally 
acquainted with the departed Eremite. 

e may here remark that the early 
Saints and Fathers, for the most part, 
earnestly disclaimed any imputation of 
miraculous powers, while their bio- 
graphers, the more they were removed 
from them in time and place, so much 
the more unsparingly in their narra- 
tives heaped sign upon sign and won- 
der upon wonder. It may therefore be 
inferred that the treatise of Epipha- 
nius was wholly silent on that head, or 
at least confined itself within bounds 
of moderation. However that may be, 
it appears it was favourably received 
by the Faithful ; but Jerome, dissatis- 
fied with its meagreness, drew up, 
while in his retirement at Bethlehem, 
a fuller account, the miraculous con- 
diment of which, we conceive, is suf: 
ficient to satisfy the longings of the 
most diseased appetite. 

It seems that in those days critics 
were no less vexatious than they ure 
in our own. To the Life of the Ere- 
mite Paul an objection had been raised, 
that one whom nobody saw might as 
well not have lived at all ; and Jerome, 


DESERT—HILARION. 


foreseeing that Hilarion was exposed 
to the opposite censure, that one who 
lived in crowds was hardly a true soli- 
tary, takes care to forestal the objec- 
tion he anticipated; he reminds the 
malevolent that in similar style their 
ancestors the Pharisees once cavilled 
at our Saviour and the Baptist, and 
assures them—an assurance one would 
think little needed by those who knew 
that combative spirit—that no fear of 
them will deter him from his course, 
but that, like Ulysses, his fingers in 
his ears, he will pass on his way, re- 
gardless of the yelping hounds of 
Scylla. With which — compli- 
ment he proceeds to the business “4 
fore him. 

In the year of our Lord 272, and 
at Tabatha, a village about five miles 
to the south of Gaza, the future Ere- 
mite first saw the light. His parents 
were idolaters—a circumstance in 
which his biographer finds occasion 
for the poetical image that the little 
Hilarion sprung up like a rose from 
amongst thorns. Being persons of 
substance they sent their young son 
to Alexandria for his education, where 
the boy’s amiable manners and readi- 
ness in language soon made him a 
favourite with all his preceptors. It 
does not appear what first turned his 
attention to Christianity ; but at that 
early age we are told he eagerly im- 
bibed its mild doctrines, and zealousl 
devoted to the offices of the Chure 
hours spent by his young schoolmates 
in the alternate contemplation of the 
savage arena, the exciting circus, and 
the wanton theatre. 

About this time the retirement of 
Antony was in every mouth—an ex- 
ample which could not fail to kindle 
the imagination of an enthusiastic 
child. ilarion quitted his friends, 
and, plunging into the wilderness of 
the Thebaid, found the Eremite sur- 
rounded by crowds of admirers. He 
spent two months in observing the ob- 
ject of his veneration, and, as may be 
easily supposed, the asceticism which 
contented the old man was not nearly 
severe enough to satisfy the aspirations 





* See our Magazine for October, p. 374. 
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of the young one. He found it how- 
ever not difficult to account for his 
disappointment: “I must begin,” said 
he to himself, “as the blessed Antony 
began: he has been a stout warrior, 
and, having endured the heat and toil 
of the combat, now enjoys the glorious 
reward of victory ; while I, on the con- 
trary, have not yet fleshed my maiden 
sword.” Being now about fifteen years 
of age he returned home, and finding 
his parents dead, and himself thereby 
entitled to some little property, he re- 
solved first of all to disencumber him- 
self of all earthly treasure, and accord- 
ingly divided his inheritance into two 
equal parts; one he gave to his brothers 
and the other to the poor, and then set 
out empty-handed to commence his 
life of hermit. 

The spot which he chose for his re- 
sidence was certainly well adapted to 
his purpose. About seven miles south 
of Maiuma, the well-known port of 
Gaza, lay a dreary waste, the wild and 
desolate aspect of which struck each 
beholder with awe and terror. On the 
one side lay a pestilential marsh, on 
the other the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean. A reputation for robberies, 
accompanied with violence, added all 
that was wanted to complete the horrors 
of the scene. Here the young boy— 
for he was no more—built himself a 
cabin of rushes and sedge, and, strong 
in faith, took up in this his solitary 
abode. His appearance at this time is 
described as being singularly childish, 
his cheeks being perfectly smooth, while 
his frame, sickly and delicate, seemed 
little fitted to endure the austerities to 
which he subjected it. 

For a short time in his retirement 
his triumph was complete, but he soon 
tound that the Adversary he had fled 
from was no less active in the lonely 
hut than in the crowded city. Ex- 
cessive fasts and long estrangement 
from the society of his fellow-creatures 
produced their ordinary effects, and the 
disordered imagination of the young 
Eremite peopled his cell with appari- 
tions the most fantastic. Various in- 
deed were the forms which the Old 
Enemy assumed to ensnare or terrify 
the saintly child, now darting before 
him as a howling wolf or a yelping fox, 
and now again crouching at his feet in 
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the form and attitude of a dying gla- 
diator. At other times he seems to 
have been in a jesting mood, but in his 
gayer moments doubtless not the less 
formidable. * Of these we give the fol- 
lowing instance. One night Hilarion 
was on his knees praying in the at- 
titude of devotion ; his head was rest- 
ing on the ground, and his thoughts, 
as the historian tells us they will do, 
were somewhat wandering from his 
occupation ; indeed, we may not un- 
charitably suppose that he was gradu- 
ally dropping into a gentle slumber. 
The Enemy did not neglect his oppor- 
tunity, and leaping on the back of the 
negligent devotee, he struck his heels 
into his ribs and gave his shoulders a 
good lashing with a whip, at the same 
time crying “ Yeho! here; yeho! you 
are lazy, it seems, or — jaded 
with your work ; I think I must give 
you a feed.” In this sally the mock- 
ing Fiend perhaps made allusion to a 
metaphor which the ardent boy had 
used to express the contempt he enter- 
tained for his worthless carcase; that 
metaphor indeed which so tickled the 
fancy of the elder Shandy, and which, 
though harmless enough in itself, his 
indiscreet facetiousness has presented 
in an aspect so ludicrous that we dare 
not here do more than refer to it.* 
The same enthusiastic temperament 
however which subjected Hilarion to 
these empty illusions, enabled him to 
combat and at length to overcome 
them. Many of his hours indeed were 
spent in better occupations than that 
of indulging in idle visions. We are 
told that he not only used to dig the 
ground for exercise, but devoted a great 
part of his time to plaiting baskets of 
rushes after the'manner of the Egyptian 
monks, by the sale of which he pro- 
cured enough for the supply of his 
scanty wants, being not unmindful of 
the saying of the Apostle, that if any 
man will not work neither shall he eat. 
He had been twenty-two years in 
solitude, and was consequently about 
thirty-seven years of age before he 
became endowed with or at any rate 
was induced to exert his miraculous 
powers. A lady from the district of 
Eleutheropolis, whose nuptial bed was 
barren of offspring, broke in upon his 
seclusion, being the first woman he had 
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seen since his retirement from the 
world, and by tears and entreaties 
obtained his intercession with Heaven 
in her behalf, which proved not in- 
effectual. A wonder like this per- 
formed, he was not likely to be left at 
rest, and from this point miracle suc- 
ceeds miracle in the pages of Jerome, 
till to the wearied reader the ordinary 
course of nature seems more strange 
than its interruption. 

Some of these prodigies which best 
illustrate the modes of the thinking and 
acting in that age we proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers. A youth of Maiuma 
dwelt next door to a damsel who was 
dedicated to the service of God. The 
maiden was fair to look on, and her 
neighbour was not insensible to her 
charms. Either forgetting or despising 
her sacred profession, he indulged in 
hopes of obtaining a return of his af- 
fection, and accordingly had recourse 
to all those arts which in that day were 
found efficient for such purposes, and 
some of which have not yet lost their 
efficacy. When he met her, we are 
told, he tenderly pressed her hand and 
endeavoured to enliven her ennui with 
gay and sportive sallies; when he saw 
her in the distance, nods, becks, and 
smiles, and, what will somewhat sur- 
prise us, whistling, intimated to the 
maiden the presence of an adorer. The 
object of all these attentions appeared 
unmoved by them, though subsequent 
events may lead us to doubt whether 
this coldness had not in it more of show 
than reality. Foiled, however, for the 
present, the youth betook himself to 
the city of Memphis, resolved to seek 
in the mysteries of Egyptian art some 
remedy for the pangs of despised love. 
After a year’s pupilage to the priests 
of Esculapius, he returned home an 
adept, prepared to obtain by magical 
skill an interest in the damsel’s mind 
which more honest means had failed 
to procure him. He buried under 
the threshold of her house a plate of 
Cyprian brass inscribed with words of 
wondrous might, and with more than 
earthly forms. On the moment the 
maiden was possessed by a demon, and, 
forgetful of the decorum which mo- 
desty prescribes to her sex, tore her 
veil from her head, and, suffering her 
tresses to flow unconfined, loudly called 
upon the name of the youth whom she 
had once too much despised and now 
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too fondly loved. Her aflrighted pa- 
rents led her to Hilarion’s monastery 
and implored the interposition of the 
man of God, when the demon who pos- 
sessed the maiden at once acknow- 
ledged the power of the Saint, and with 
loud cries besought his forbearance 
and compassion. “”T' was by violence,” 
cried he, “and not with my own good 
will that I was hurried here: ah! how 
happy was I at Memphis! how easily 
I led men astray there with dreams 
and with visions! And, oh! what tor- 
ments, what agony do I suffer now! 
you compel me to come forth, and I, 
all the while, am kept fast bound under 
the threshold. But I go not forth, till 
the youth who keeps me fast, has set 
me free.” “A mighty powerful spirit 
truly,” replied the Saint in derision, 
“who can be kept fast bound bya 
thread and a plate of metal.” “ But 
tell me,” added he, “how dared you 
enter into a maiden who was conse- 
crated to God? Why not rather into 
the youth who sent you to her?”— 
“*T would have been of great use, in- 
deed,” replied the spirit, “for me to 
enter into him who was already pos- 
sessed by my colleague, the demon of 
love.” Thus foiled in argument, the 
Saint had recourse to authority, and 
without condescending to humour the 
demon by sending for the youth who 
had bound him, or by having the spells 
dug up, he compelled him to come 
forth in spite of his reluctance, and 
then dismissed the released damsel, not 
however without a severe reprimand, 
intimating to the culprit that, had it 
not been for some indiscretion of her 
own, she might have set at defiance 
the assaults of men and of demons. 

He who could thus easily bring 
youths and virgins to their senses, 
would of course find no difficulty in 
controlling a brute. Lovers, Syrian 
or Italian, at Maiuma or Verona, are 
a stubborn and a stiff-necked genera- 
tion. It is therefore, for a reason that 
will subsequently appear, and certainly 
not with any purpose of enhancing 
the saint’s reputation for miraculous 
powers, that we now record his triumph 
over an animal which is admitted on 
all hands to be unendowed with reason. 

A camel of the Bactrian or two- 
humped breed, and of enormous size, 
was seized with a sudden frenzy, tear- 
ing and biting, and treading people 
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under foot. Its strength and violence 
were such that the stoutest ropes 
pulled by more than thirty men were 
required to drag it into the presence 
of the Saint. The blood-shot eyes of 
the infuriated beast, its foam-flecked 
jaws, from which lolled its swollen and 
ivid tongue, its fearful bellowing that 
rent the air, had no terrors for the 
prepared mind of Hilarion. He calmly 
bade those who brought it let loose the 
beast, which they had no sooner done, 
than, appalled at their own act, they 
fled in every direction, and the Saint 
was left alone with the camel, which 
made at him with all the force and 
fury of insanity. Unmoved, he ad- 
vanced to meet it, and, addressing the 
demon that possessed it in terms of 
withering scorn, he stretched forth his 
hand and stood awaiting the result 
[interim porrecta stabat manu]. At 
the moment, obedient to the mandate, 
the beast halted in its career, and fall- 
ing to the ground, acknowledged in 
crouching humbleness the awful pre- 
sence of the man of God. 

The modern advocates of mesmerism 
have sought and found an useful 
support for their somewhat rickety 
science in the early miracles of the 
Romish Church, and the one we have 
just narrated seems that of all others 
the most adapted to their purpose. In 
the outstretehed arm of the saint they 
will recognise without difficulty the 
mystic pass, and the sudden tameness 
of the beast they will attribute to that 
strange agency under which we have 
seen young people at evening parties 
sinking into the magnetic coma. This 
feat of Hilarion’s, indeed, bears a 
striking resemblance to that wondrous 
work which a few years ago was 
wrought by Miss Martineau on a con- 
stipated cow. It will be interesting to 
many to-trace out the features of the 
likeness: but for ourselves we confess 
the inquiry has no kind of attraction. 
Theimputation of prejudice and of nar- 
rowness of mind, we are aware we shall 
incur; and to that imputation we sub- 
mit ourselves with lowliness and re- 
signation. The story of the saint is 
probably wholly apocryphal; but, even 
if not, we cannot help looking on him 
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—and Miss Martineau no less—as led 
away by an imagination that believed 
all it desired, and desired nothing so 
much as what was extraordinary. 
Harriet and Hilarion—Ais camel and 
her cow—are by us equally regarded 
with the incredulity of suspicion. 

The fame attending wonders like 
these soon dispelled the solitude and 
obscurity which Hilarion courted. 
The blessed Antony himself, proud of 
his disciple’s increasing reputation, not 
only honoured him with frequent 
epistles, but, as we often see an old 
practitioner kindly throw business in 
the way of a beginner, so the Eremite 
of the Thebaid, when sick persons 
came to him from Syria, referred them 
to their fellow-countryman, who would 
have saved them a long and tedious 
journey. 

The enthusiast’s cell of rushes and 
sedge had long given place to a crowded 
monastery,” and now other hermitages 
sprung up on all sides, filled with ad- 
mirers and imitators, who, however, 
somewhat relaxed the severe discipline 
of their founder and model. To the 
hermitages were for the most part at- 
tached gardens and vineyards, with 
stalls for the oxen employed in their 
cultivation, which gave an opening in 
the hearts of the brethren for the old 
worldly feelings of rapacity and avarice 
to creep in. To restrain, as far as in 
him lay, these rapidly-increasing evils, 
Hilarion assumed the pastoral care of 
the solitaries who dwelt near; and every 
year, just before the vintage came 
round, made a visitation of their cells, 
with a view to stifle in ifs birth 
each lurking disorder, to uphold the 
faint-hearted with exhortation, and 
arouse the unworthy by exposure and 
reproof. Before his departure a list 
was made out of the brethren at whose 
hermitages he intended to make a stay, 
and of ‘ions whom in passing he would 
look in upon. It may be supposed 
that the love of variety in a life so irk- 
some, perhaps not unmingled with the 
wish to witness the disgrace or discom- 
fiture of an offending Brother, would 
induce many of the solitaries to accom- 
pany him in his route, and sometimes, 
we are told, he had as many as two 





* The term monastery soon deviated from its original and strictly correct significa- 
tion, ‘‘ the habitation of a single solitary,” and was used for a collection of such habita- 
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thousand in his train. At first, each 
man carried with him what was needful 
for the journey; but, before long, it 
became customary for the pious vil- 
lagers to supply any Eremite who dwelt 
in their neighbourhood with provisions 
sufficient to entertain the Saint and his 
holy retinue. 

n these visitations incidents not un- 
frequently occurred which may almost 
excite a smile. A solitary, who was 
somewhat niggardly, had been marked 
by Hilarion, in making out his list, as 
one to whose hospitality he would 
make no appeal. The monks about 
him, we are told, wished to cure their 
erring Brother of his fault, and en- 
treated the Saint to change his arrange- 
ment. We may here remark that, 
whatever other moral or intellectual 
deficiencies may be imputed to the 
Fathers of the Desert, they on no oc- 
casion exhibit any want of insight into 
the character of those around them; 
in this respect resembling most leaders 
of religious sects. It is, indeed, pro- 
bable—we might almost say certain— 
that the constant study and con- 
templation of their own deceitful 
hearts gave them this easy pene- 
tration into the motives of others. 
On this occasion accordingly the ma- 
lice of the Brethren did not for a mo- 
ment escape the quick eye of Hilarion, 
and he sternly reproved them for their 
want of charity. The spirit of the 
avaricious hermit was now however 
aroused, and his request being joined 
to that of the others, Hilarion conceded 
to him perhaps more readily than he 
desired the honour of entertaining the 
travellers. 

Ten days after this the visit was 
paid ; and the solitaries, their appetites 
sharpened by ill-will, proposed to 
themselves a luxurious repast on the 
hoarded vintage of the miser, A reck- 
oning made in the absence of the host 
is proverbially erroneous, and so it 
happened in the present instance. At 
every access to the vineyard watch- 
men were stationed, who, with stones 
and clods of earth, which they flung 
with their hands or from slings, kept 
the hungry crew at bay, and next 
morning, their bellies empty and their 
steps faltering, the malevolent her- 
mits pursued their weary way to some 
more hospitable dwelling, the Saint 
meanwhile laughing in his sleeve at 
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their well-merited discomfiture. The 
avaricious anchorite however was not 
left to triumph in the success of his 
stratagem, for we are told that his 
crop when gathered in was found to 
be far more scanty than usual, while 
even the gathering, scanty as it was, 
soon turned into vinegar. 

Any feeling of covetousness was 
indeed most alien from the mind of 
Hilarion. An officer of Constantius’s 
guard, in his gratitude for a cure the 
Saint had wrought upon him, urged 
upon his acceptance a large sum of 
money. For answer to his offer, Hi- 
larion shewed him a loaf of barley 
bread. “Those whose food is like 
this,” added he, “look on gold as mere 
dirt.” And, as he found no trace of 
avarice in his own bosom, he was 
by no means disposed to tolerate it in 
the case of others. About five miles 
from the Saint dwelt a Brother whose 
hankering after the wealth that perish- 
eth had drawn down upon him the 
displeasure of Hilarion, and caused him 
to be excluded from his presence. 
Apparently the offending hermit was 
one of those who wish at one and the 
same time to serve God and Mam- 
mon, and was anxious to regain the 
favour of the holy man without aban- 
doning that worldliness of conduct by 
which he had forfeited it. He accord- 
ingly entreated the intercession of the 
Brethren who lived in Hilarion’s mo- 
nastery, and especially that of Hesy- 
chius, towards whom even at that time 
the Saint had shewn marks of regard 
that were afterwards justified by his 
zeal and fidelity. One day the disgraced 
solitary brought a little offering of 
chick-peas, by which he hoped to allay 
the wrath of Hilarion, and which the 
favourite Hesychius ventured to place 
on the evening board. No sooner did 
the scent of them reach the nostrils of 
the Saint than he exclaimed in the ac- 
cents of disgust, ‘How now, Hesy- 
chius !—whence have you these chick 
peas?” “Sire,” replied the youth in 
alarm, “a Brother brought them here: 
they are the pride of his garden, and 
he thought they might be acceptable 
to the Brethren.” “ Away with them,” 
returned the Saint with increasing in- 
dignation ; “don’t you smell the foul 
avarice that lurks in them: they stink 
of covetousness: even brute beasts 
could smell it: away with them to the 
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cattle, and see how they like them.” 
Hesychius placed them in the manger, 
and no sooner had he done so than the 
oxen bellowed and snorted, and gave 
every sign of horror, and at last, burst- 
ing their halters, fled in every direction. 
Hilarion, it appears, possessed the re- 
markable power of distinguishing men’s 
vices by the mere scent of their per- 
sons, of their clothes, or of objects they 
had touched. 

Gifts like these are not suffered to 
rust in disuse. Every day brought 
with it a fresh crowd of admirers, who 
at last caused the Old Mun (his usual 
appellation in thenarrative) such lively 
distress that, when in his sixty-third 
year he fell into a kind of languishin 
disorder, being frequently found with 
tears in his eyes, and sometimes ex- 
claiming in a voice of anguish, “ I have 
returned to the world, and have re- 
ceived my reward in my lifetime!” At 
length he resolved upon quitting a spot 
which now afforded him nothing but 
unhappiness. 

In the mind of his biographer, to 
whom worldly applause was anything 
but indifferent, this determination ex- 
cites an astonishment which he does 
notattemptto conceal. “Some people,” 
says he, “may admire the wonderful 
works of the Saint, others his abstinence, 
his knowledge and humility ; but Jam 
surprised at nothing so much as that 
he could trample under foot honour 
and glory. Bishops and presbyters, 
clergy and monks, Christian matrons, 
too—a great temptation—came to- 
gether in crowds, and from this side 
and that both city and country sent 
out their swarms: men of rank came 
among them, and magistrates, to take 
at the Saint’s hands bread and oil which 
he had blessed.” The popularity, how- 
ever, that was the breath of Jerome’s 
nostrils, was merely disgusting to the 
more delicate taste of Hilarion. But 
to carry his intention into effect was a 
work of some difficulty. On his making 
it known, more than ten thousand per- 
sons of both sexes came together to 
oppose his departure. At this moment 
the veil which conccaled the future 
from the gaze of the holy man was 
suddenly withdrawn, and the woes 
which the vindictive Julian was in a 
few short years to bring upon the 
Faithful were clearly exhibited to his 
waking vision, Striking his staff upon 
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the sand he cried, “I know that my 
Lord is not a deceiver: and I cannot 
endure the sight of the churches over- 
thrown, the altars of Christ trodden 
down, and the blood of my Sons poured 
forth.” Though awed by these myste- 
rious words, the crowd still ventured 
to withstand the purpose he announced. 
“T will eat no food,” cried the saint, 
“T will take no drink, until you let me 
go.” And this was no empty boast, 
for during seven days the enthusiasm 
of his followers compelled him to re- 
main in self-imposed abstinence; and 
even then they accompanied him on 
his way, and only at Betilium, a town 
on the frontiers of Egypt, bade a re- 
luctant farewell to the object of their 
veneration. 

The remaining events of Hilarion’s 
wandering life we must more briefly 
detail. He first made a pilgrimage to 
the cell of his old master Antony, and 
spent there a night in — and 
prayer; then accompanied by Gaza- 
nus, once a poor stonecutter of Mai- 
uma, and the favourite Hesychius, he 
proceeded to Bruchium, a suburb of 
Alexandria. As the shades of evening 
were falling, the Brethren of the monas- 
tery where he lodged heard in mournful 
astonishment the Saint giving orders 
to his disciples to saddle his ass, and, 
falling on their knees before the thresh- 
old, sought to delay his unexpected 
departure. The Old Man, however, 
held on his course, consoling them with 
the assurance that it was for their 
own good he was leaving them, and 
that before long the cause of his 
discourteous haste would be known. 
In fact the evil days which the Saint 
had beheld in ecstatic vision were now 
come upon the Church: the Arian 
Constantius was replaced by his pagan 
cousin, and that toleration was now 
refused to the Christians which in their 
day of power they had denied to others. 
On the morrow after Hilarion’s leaving 
Bruchium, the lictors of the prefect of 
Alexandria, accompanied by a crowd 
of the people of Gaza, presented them- 
selves at the gates of the monastery, 
and produced warrants for the appre- 
hension of the heaven-warned fugi- 
tives. This narrow escape, however, 
admonished the Old Man to dismiss 
his beloved Hesychius to a separate 
retreat. He himself, attended only 
by the trusty Gazanus, found re- 
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fuge for a time in the further Oasis. 
They thence made their way to the 
coast, and crossed over to Pachynus, 
the southernmost promontory of Sicily. 
In the depths of the forests that over- 
> this wild and barbarous region 
they took up their abode, supplying 
their scanty wants and those of their 
too numerous visitors by cutting fag- 
gots, which they sold for firewood at 
the nearest village. 

The brief reign of Julian had now 
come to a violent end, and Hesychius, 
no longer in fear of arrest, commenced 
a loving search over sca and land for 
the master he had lost. At length at 
Methoné in the Peloponnese, he learnt 
from a Jew who was vending old clothes 
to the people, that a prophet of the 
Christians had appeared in Sicily. Ar- 
rived at Pachynus, he found the object of 
his search again meditating flight from 
the concourse of people whom the fame 
of his miracles had gathered round 
him. Epidaurus in Dalmatia and Pa- 
phos in Cyprus—the Saint’s next places 
of refuge—soon became, from the same 
cause, successively odious. But in the 
interior of the island Hesychius dis- 
covered a retreat which almost satisfied 
the somewhat exacting requirements 
of Hilarion. Embosomed amidst crags 
so precipitous that the only access was 
by creeping on the hands and knees, 
lay a rich bottom of land, where a 
limpid stream wound its way through 
smiling orchards, and the neighbouring 
ruins of a heathen temple sent forth 
day and night the unceasing howls of 
malignant demons. This latter cir- 
cumstance, we are told, gave the place 
its chief charm in the eyes of Hilarion ; 
and here, in unwearied conflict with 
the Foe, whom he now had at his very 
door, the Old Man spent five years of 
the highest enjoyment of which his rest- 
less nature was capable. The country 
people of the neighbourhood mean- 
while kept close watch upon their ho- 
noured guest, lest some new caprice 
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should again send him wandering to 
distant realms. At the end of this time 
died the faithful Gazanus, and a few 
days after his saintly master breathed 
out in faith and hope his ardent spirit. 
The same jealous care which the rustics 
around had previously shewn in the 
case of the living man, was now trans- 
ferred to his lifeless corpse, and a pious 
fraud alone enabled the favourite 
Hesychius to obtain the much-coveted 
possession of the body of his master. 

At the time of the Old Man’s de- 
cease he was absent in Palestine, and 
returning he hired the Saint’s little 
garden, affecting the intention of imi- 
tating his seclusion. For ten months 
he watched, when the favourable mo- 
ment arrived, and Hesychius, at the 
risk of his life, carried off the saint’s 
body, with his hair shirt, his cowl, and 
his cloak, from which we are assured 
there exhaled an odour as sweet as if 
they had been anointed with the 
choicest unguents. 

The monastery near Maiuma, which 
in Julian’s time the fury or servility 
of the people of Gaza had razed to the 
ground, had now again risen from its 
ruins, and here the Eremite’s remains 
were ultimately deposited. 

It will not surprise us that the powers 
which had been so conspicuous in Hi- 
larion when living, lingered after his 
decease in the places where his bones 
successively reposed. Even at the 
time when Jerome wrote, the contest 
for superiority in that respect. still 
raged between the people of Pales- 
tine and those of Cyprus; the former 
priding themselves on the possession 
of the Eremite’s body, the latter, with 
more reason, on that of his spirit. 
Signs and wonders indeed were wrought 
in both places; more especially, how- 
ever, in the little garden of Cyprus, 
perchance, adds the biographer, be- 
cause that was the spot with which his 
affections in his lifetime were more 
closely entwined. 
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THE BYZANTINE AND GREEK EMPIRES. 
The History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires from A.D. 1057 to 1453. 


By George Finlay. 8vo. 


THERE are certain periods of his- 
tory which, from their general obscu- 
rity or defective interest, would be 
consigned to mere oblivion, were it 
not for the predilections of a few indi- 
vidual inquirers. Such a period is the 
history of the Byzantine Empire, and 
among such inquirers is Mr. George 
Finlay. 

We might perhaps include among 
such periods the entire annals of the 
Hellenic race from Alexander’s death 
at Babylon to the capture of Constan- 
tinople by the Turks. Various and 
splendid empires, indeed, arose in three 
continents as the results of the Mace- 
donian invasion of Persia. But their 
splendour was military or commercial 
rather than political. The dynasties 
of the Ptolemies and Seleucide pro- 
duced few distinguished monarchs, 
statesmen, or warriors. The libraries 
of Alexandria and Pergamus were 
rather conservatories of learning than 
nurseries of genius; and the wars of 
Syria and Egypt were the wars of des- 
pots, devoid equally of noble contro- 
versies and alien catastrophes. By 
us, seeing the issues of them, the for- 
tunes of these kingdoms may be likened 
to mighty rivers hurrying to lose them- 
selves in the all-absorbing ocean of 
Rome. 

The great mutations of the ethnic 
world had been acted, when Constan- 
tine transferred the seat of empire 
from the banks of the Tiber to the 
shores of the Bosphorus. National 
life and vigour had retired beyond the 
Rhine and the Danube, and the de- 
stroyers of Rome and Pagandom alone 
attract and arrest our sympathies. 
Yet, defective as it unquestionably is 
in historical interest of a higher order, 
the Byzantine empire presents, under 
certain aspects, an instructive and im- 
posing spectacle. It was the last phase 
of the fourth Great Monarchy—the 
beast of prophetic vision, “with great 
iron teeth, dreadful and terrible, and 
strong exceedingly "—the monarchy 
in whose round and compass was ab- 
sorbed the civilization of two hemis- 
spheres. Although a Christian city 
from its birth, Constantinople was the 
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last home and haunt of the ceremonies 
and the shadows of Paganism. The 
rods and axes of Roman consuls had 
been borne in its streets: its laws and 
imperial rescripts were written in the 
language of Cicero and Virgil: its 
population and its scholars spoke the 
vernacular idiom of Demosthenes and 
Plato. The severe taste of Phidias 
would have disapproved of the gorge- 
ous architecture of St. Sophia, yet its 
Hippodrome was a diaulos that would 
have befitted the Olympic games. In 
the bosom of the first Christian metro- 
polis were deeply embedded the form 
and lineaments of Pagandom, nor until 
the Crescent supplanted the Cross up- 
on its towers have we taken a final 
farewell of classical antiquity. 

In these vestiges of the past, in this 
presence of an august shadow, lies, if 
we mistake not, the central interest of 
Byzantine annals. As regards the on- 
ward course of human society, they 
are, for the most part, flat, trivial, and 
dreary : but as regards the earlier plat- 
forms and stages of man’s develop- 
ment, there is someting deeply affect- 
ing and impressive in this cohesion and 
continuity of ages. Byzantium was 
no mean city, nor of recent date, at 
the period of the great Ionian revolt. 
The armaments with which Darius and 
Xerxes inundated Scythia and Greece 
swept beneath the ken of the centinels 
on its walls. It had furnished the 
galleys of Cimon and Pausanias with 
wood and water: its quays had been 
trodden by Lysander, Phocion, and 
Agesilaus. Its streets had echoed to the 
trumpets of Roman pro-consuls : its 
altars had burnt frankincense before 
successive Ceesars: its citizens bad be- 
held the gallies of the first Norsemen 
who passed the castles of the Helles- 
pont. It had watched the shadow of 
decay creeping over its neighbours and 
rivals in the trade of the Euxine— 
Lampsacus, Chalcedon, and Procon- 
nessus—and it was itself snatched from 
the common doom by its conversion 
into the metropolis of the Christianised 
Roman empire. 

In the volume now before us Mr. 
Finlay completes the task which he so 
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well began nearly ten years ago by his 
“ History of Greece under the Roman 
Empire.” He has accordingly been the 
chronicler of nearly eighteen centuries, 
and has delineated their events and 
changes with much spirit and unques- 
tionable learning. ‘That his volumes 
are readable is no ordinary praise, for 
Byzantine annals comprise an unpre- 
cedented amount of monotony—fierce 
and worthless ecclesiastical controver- 
sies alternating with the sanguinary 
feuds of the Hippodrome and the 
chronic oppression, or the occasional 
excesses, of despotism. It is difficult to 
select from this uniform and frequently 
stagnant mass of tyranny and subser- 
vience a few epochs of general interest 
or national vitality ; and the palsy and 
suspension of life are the more striking 
from their immediate contrast with the 
regeneration of Western Europe by 
the multitude which “Rene and the 
Danau poured from their frozen loins.” 
In this his final volume Mr. Finlay 
describes the three last phases of Con- 
stantinopolitan history—the end of the 
Byzantine empire—the fortunes and 
decline of the Latin occupation of Con- 
stantinople—and the Greek empire 
under the dynasty of Paleologos. Our 
limits will permit of a brief glance only 
at the characteristics of each of these 
periods, which it may be convenient 
to remind the reader extend over the 
space of nearly four hundred years, 
and synchronise with those important 
epochs in Western Europe, the growth 
and formation of its monarchies, the 
vigour and decline of the Italian re- 
publics, the Crusades, the revival of 
ancient literature, and the dawn of 
modern science and philosophy. 
Perhaps the most remarkable feature 
in Byzantine history is the duration of 
the empire for so many centuries after 
all the roots and fibres of national life 
had died away. It is indeed no new 
thing for a people which has been great 
to subsist for some generations upon 
the mere reputation of its strength. 
The weakness of Rome was long un- 
suspected by the fierce and warlike 
nations who rent away its richest pro- 
vinces. Not until nearly the close of 
the eighteenth century was the decre- 
pitude of Spain discerned by Europe. 
It retained the mines of the western 
Ophir and was therefore supposed to 
he rich; it inherited the renown of 
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Pavia and Lepanto, and was therefore 
presumed to be formidable. A similar 
delusion surrounded and secured the 
city of Constantine. It had not a foot 
of land left westward of the Adriatic ; 
the Saracen was in Egypt and Syria; 
the Mongol and the Avar pressed on 
its northern frontier; its creed was 
accounted heretical by two-thirds of 
Christendom ; its laws had been super- 
seded or modified by the rude codes or 
ruder practice of feudal and municipal 
legislators. But, although with each 
succeeding generation the couriers who 
bore the imperial rescripts traversed a 
narrower circle of dependencies, the 
capital itself was long unassailed. The 
last retreat of the Roman eagles seemed 
to be endowed with a charmed life. 
Theorists, who in the present day 
advocate the doctrines of pure cen- 
tralization, would do well to study the 
Byzantine historians. From its cradle 
to its grave the Eastern empire is a 
reduction of their doctrines to prac- 
tice. In every stage of its existence 
the executive absorbed all the func- 
tions of the state. Despotical monar- 
chies in other lands have been the 
heirs of abused freedom, or the cor- 
ruptors of the springs of national life; 
but at Constantinople despotic cen- 
tralization was coeval with the city 
itself. There was no popular assem- 
bly to control the aristocracy; while 
the territorial nobility, who held as 
their exclusive possession the great 
offices of the state, had a direct interest 
in guarding a despotism, which any 
member of their body might aspire to 
wield, from the contact of popular in- 
novation. The church, which in West- 
ern Europe often acted as a counter- 
poise to secular tyranny, busied itself in 
the Eastern metropolis with creeds and 
rituals alone, and on no occasion up- 
lifted its voice, or spread its mantle, in 
behalf of the subjects of the state. Unfor- 
tunately for the bulk of mankind, Con- 
stantine, when he founded his system 
of administration, was, from his posi- 
tion as a fortunate soldier and a party- 
leader, unconnected with the popular 
or national sympathies of any domi- 
nant-class, and regarded this state of 
isolation as the surest basis of power, 
and the best guarantee for the uniform 
administration of justice. THis suc- 
cessors nurtured an error that accorded 
with their own selfish predilections, and 
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jealously closed every corner that led, 
or was imagined to lead, towards a 
more liberal recognition of personal or 
corporate rights. 

It was not the least of the infelici- 
ties of the new metropolis that it 
sprung up like a gourd, without his- 
torical associations—for those of By- 
zantium were obsolete or worthless— 
and without passing through any of the 
stages of national or municipal growth. 
Youthful in respect of years as a city 
in Illinois or Arkansas, Constantinople 
was, from the first, in respect of its in- 
stitutions, a veteran capital. It was 
Rome in fact uprooted and trans- 
planted, with much of the soil and pa- 
rasitical overgrowth of an ancient and 
declining empire. The church and 
the army, although they occasionally 
shifted the seeptre from one patrician 
house to another, formed no counter- 
poise to the imperium of the Byzantine 
Cesars. The actors might be changed, 
but the political drama altered not. 
Neither the capital nor the provinces 
derived any amelioration of their lot 
from the accession of a new dynasty. 

tigid formalism pervaded equally the 
government and the governed, religion 
and law, learning and manners; and 
the fairest departments of Europe and 
Asia were regulated by maxims which 
rivalled, if they did not indeed surpass, 
in rigidity and minuteness the cere- 
monial precepts of Pekin or Benares. 

As in the executive system of the 
Eastern empire all official life radiated 
from the monarch, so in the provincial 
administration all enactments tended 
to the aggrandisement of the capital. 
In order that the metropolitan popu- 
lation might be supplied with food and 
largesses, or gratified with splendid 
pageants of the palace, the hippodrome, 
and the church, the repairs of distant 
_ aqueducts, and roads were neg- 

ected, and the local funds appropri- 
ated to the maintenance of barren 
pomp and prodigality. The defence 
of the frontiers, and the communica- 
tion of the provinces with one another, 
were looked upon as duties far inferior 
to that of providing for a holiday or a 
procession, and a breach of etiquette 
was esteemed a graver misfortune than 
the loss of a city oranarmy. To a 
centralising government a territorial 
aristocracy is always an object of jea- 
lousy ond alarm; and, accordingly, 
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the later Byzantine emperors guarded 
themselves against possible revolutions 
and rebellions, by opposing to the no- 
bility and great oflicers of state the 
members of their private households, 
whom a breath could make and un- 
make. A similar jealousy affected the 
appointments of the army. Belisarius 
might supplant Justinian, but the 
eunuch Narses was incapable of mount- 
ing the throne; and, accordingly, we 
find the command of the legions fre- 
quently intrusted to that unhappy class 
of beings which plays so important a 
part in the history of oriental des- 
potisms. 

Our limits permit us merely a sketch 
of the general phenomena and causes 
of Byzantine corruption and decline. 
Their particular eras and stages must 
be sought in Mr. Finlay’s pages. Left 
to itself, the empire of the Commeni 
must eventually have perished of ina- 
nition. It was destined, however, to 
fall by open violence. 

The history of the Crusades is com- 
monly regarded under the aspect which 
the Europeans of the West have as- 
sumed as the true point of view for 
contemplating that remarkable era of 
misdirected enthusiasm. In palliation 
of the crimes and errors of the war- 
riors of the Cross, are alleged the 
benefits indirectly accruing to civili- 
sation from the stimulus imparted to 
commerce and the arts, through the 
luxuries and refinement introduced 
from the East. We are willing to ad- 
mit the result, but we have never been 
able to regard it in the light of an 
apology for excesses that find their 
parallel only in the annals of Bucca- 
neers. Mr. Finlay views these expedi- 
tions principally with reference to their 
effects upon the Byzantine empire: 
and seen from this, the black side of 
the shield, there is certainly small 
reason for dealing leniently either with 
the delusion itself, or those who acted 
under its influence. His remarks upon 
this “great movement of mankind” 
may disappoint enthusiasts, but will 
gratify the lovers of truth and sober- 
ness. 


The effects of the Crusades on the go- 
vernment of Constantinople and on the 
condition of the Greek Christians were 
very different from those which they pro- 
duced on the Latin nations. In the West, 
we can trace the germs of much social 
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improvement to the immediate results of 
the Crusades ; but in the East, during the 
whole period of their continuance, they 
were an unmitigated evil to the great body 
of the Christian population. Tor a time, 
religious feelings induced the traders to 
behave to the Byzantine empire with some 
respect, as it was a Christian state; but 
when ambition and fashion, rather than 
religious feeling, led men to the Holy 
Wars, the Eastern Christians suffered more 
from the Crusaders than the Mahomme- 
dans. It is our task, therefore, to view 
the Crusaders chiefly as the irruption of 
undisciplined armies seeking to conquer 
foreign lands, and to retain possession of 
their conquests by military power. And 
in this light these celebrated expeditions 
effected so little in comparison with the 
forces they brought into the field, and with 
the individual military pretences of the 
leaders, and the government of their East- 
ern conquests was so ruinous and unjust, 
that the character of the Western Eu- 
ropeans was for many ages regarded by 
the Eastern Christians with feelings of 
contempt and hatred. 

The feelings were not without ex- 
cuse. In the twelfth century the Em- 
peror Alexius had viewed with undis- 
guised alarm the undisciplined multi- 
tude who plundered his subjects and 
threatened his capital: and, for the 
space of more thanacentury afterwards, 
it was the policy of his successors, when- 
ever a fresh crusade was proclaimed 
in the West, to divert the energies of 
the marauders to undertakings more 
profitable to the Greek empire than 
the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 

In a city so prone to turbulence and 
intrigue as Constantinople, it was how- 
ever scarcely possible to exclude the 
armies of the West from participation 
in its factions. To the warriors of the 
Cross, eager to exchange their barren 
western feoffs for rich oriental princi- 
palities, the position and the wealth of 
the city of the Golden Horn held out 
irresistible temptations. To the fac- 
tious within its walls, the opportunity 
of expelling their rivals by the venal 
sword of the Franks was equally 
alluring, and the Eastern Roman em- 
pire was usurped and dismembered by 
the champions who had vowed to re- 
cover and extend the boundaries of 
Christendom. 

On the 12th of April, in the year 
1204, the Crusaders and the Venetians 
carried Constantinople by assault, and 
the Byzantine empire ceased to exist. 
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Its fall caused little emotion in Chris- 
tian Europe, for the conquerors at 
this juncture were servants of the 
Cross, and not as in 1453 aliens in 
blood, speech, and religion. Yet, upon 
Christendom generally, a grievous 
wound was on that day inflicted which 
eventually rendered it more vulnera- 
ble when assailed by the infidel. For 
neither the Latin, nor the Greek em- 
pire which succeeded it, equalled in 
strength, coliesion, or renown, the East- 
ern Roman empire. From the latter 
indeed many new states were imme- 
diately severed, subjected to new laws, 
and compelled to adopt new manners 
and habits. The feudal system, with 
which alone the Latins were familiar, 
was imposed on Greece by its con- 
querors, and a considerable portion of 
the Hellenic race never again reco- 
vered its independence. Two several 
empires were established at Nicaea 
and Trebizond, and the Cesar who 
reigned at Constantinople thencefor- 
ward found himself compelled to share 
with two rivals the honour of repre- 
senting the empire of the East. 

What the fire in Nero’s reign had 
been to Rome, the excesses of the 
Crusaders were to Rome’s supplanters. 
Whatever was venerable for its anti- 
quity, or for the pious uses to which it 
had been dedicated, or its associations 
with great deeds and names—temple 
and tower, and sanctuary and shrine— 
was in that hour exposed to the inju- 
ries of fire and steel and wanton muti- 
lation. Villehardoin says, that the 
flames kindled by the Crusaders in 
Constantinople destroyed more houses 
than were contained in the three largest 
cities in France. 


‘*Victory,’’ Mr. Finlay observes, ‘ was 
never more insolently displayed; every 
crime was perpetrated without shame. 
The houses of the peaceful citizens were 
plundered, their wives dishonoured, and 
their children enslaved. Churches and 
monasteries were rifled: monuments of 
religious zeal defaced: horses and mules 
were stabled in temples whose architectu- 
ral magnificence was unequalled in the 
rest of Europe.”’ 


Nor was this storm of Gothic deso- 
lation one of those tempests which 
cleanse the atmosphere and fertilise 
the soil. The city that “sat as a 
Queen” was discrowned and made 
desolate for ever. 
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The rudeness of its Latin conquerors 
was made manifest when the city re- 
turned to a Grecian dynasty. At the 
commencement of their occupation 
they had appropriated wealth that was 
computed to equal the accumulated 
riches of western Europe; but Con- 
stantinople suffered as much from their 
peaceful presence as from their open 
violence. The Crusaders and Vene- 
tians had destroyed as well as plun- 
dered it, and the Greek’ city of the 
Paleologi could hardly bear compa- 
rison with Genoa and Venice. Before 
its conquest even Italians, familiar 
with Rome, were astonished by the 
number, the scale, and splendour of 
the palaces and churches, the monas- 
teries and hospitals of the Eastern 
metropolis; but on the expulsion of 
the Latins, the victorious Greeks met 
on all sides a wide and mournful spec- 
tacle of desolation and decay. The 
Blachernal palace was uninhabitable : 
a scanty, idle, and impoverished popu- 
lation had succeeded to a dense mul- 
titude of industrious artisans. The 
streets and squares were encumbered 
with the rubbish of repeated confla- 
grations, or choked with accumulated 
filth. The police regulations which 
the Byzantine government had im- 
ported from Rome, and in some re- 
spects improved also, were utterly dis- 
regarded by the Franks. Everything 
in the city indeed attested the barba- 
rism of the Western nobles, and the 
inadequateness of feudal institutions 
to regulate the complicate machinery 
of civil administration. 

At the present moment, when the eyes 
of Europe are once more turned with 
absorbing interest towards its Eastern 
provinces, Mr. Finlay’s account of the 

olity and manners of the Othman 

urks will be peculiarly attractive. 
They were, at least, as noble an in- 
strument for the overthrow of an an- 
cient empire as any of the European 
or Asiatic tribes who parted among 
them the dominions of Rome. They 
were, in some degree, more highly and 
uniformly civilised, and imbibed after 
their establishment in their new con- 
quest less of the arts and institutions 
of the conquered than the Franks, 
Burgundians, and Vandals, because 
they brought with them a more liberal 
code of laws and a more effective sys- 
tem of ethics. In one respect, indeed, 
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their national civilisation was even- 
tually disadvantageous to them: com- 
pared with the Christianity of the 
Greeks, the law of the Koran and the 
institutions of Orkhan were pure, sub- 
lime, and worthy of all acceptation, 
and, consequently, unlike the invaders 
of the Western empire, the Othman 
Turks had no temptations offered 
them to exchange the faith of Mo- 
hammed for the gospel of Christ. 

The institutions of Orkhan indeed 
entitle him to be regarded as one of 
the greatest of legislators. ‘They were 
not a dry system of rules for securing 
a despotism: they were not the ab- 
stractions of a theoretical legislator 
speculating in his closet, nor the rude 
essays of a nomade chief to reduce 
into form the instincts and manners of 
his fierce and undisciplined followers. 
On the contrary, they were the ex- 
pressions of native energy ; they were 
dictated by the noble ambition of ex- 
celling in morals and religion as much 
as in military virtues: they were mo- 
delled on the demands of a progressive 
society, and calculated to provide for 
future exigencies by organising a con- 
quering nation. 

Mr. Finlay enumerates three causes 
as especially operative in giving im- 
pulse to the early conquests of the 
Othman Turks. First, their supe- 
riority over all contemporary nations 
in religious convictions and in moral 
and military conduct. Secondly, the 
number of different races which com- 
posed the population of the countr 
between the Adriatic and the Blac 
Sea, the Danube and the gean. 
And thirdly, the weakness of the 
Greek —. the degraded state of 
its judicial and civil administration, 
and the demoralisation of the Hellenic 
race. 

The second and third of these causes 
speak for themselves—variety of races 
forbad unity of action against a com- 
mon enemy, and the oppressions, fiscal 
and judicial, of the government ren- 
dered a change of masters desirable, 
or at least immaterial, to its subjects. 
We cannot however conclude our im- 
perfect notice of Mr. Finlay’s volume 
without extracting from its pages a 
sketch at least of the institutions of 
the Turks on their first occupation of 
eastern Europe. 

Orkhan pre-eminently merits the de- 
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signation of the educator of his people. 
The adult population of the regions 
which he invaded were for the most 
part degraded and demoralised. His 
own tribe was small in number; and 
for permanent conquest no dependence 
could be placed on mercenary troops. 
In order therefore to supply a re- 
gular body of well-disciplined soldiers 
and civil servants, Orkhan resorted to 
the children of the subject races. The 
Mohammedan law expressly places 
one-fifth of the booty taken in war, 
and particularly of slaves, at the dis- 
posal of the sovereign. But the cap- 
tives of the spear and sword afforded 
but a precarious source of population, 
and to meet the new demand a tribute 
of children was imposed upon every 
district that yielded to the Turkish 
arms. Repugnant as such an enact- 
ment is to modern feelings, it met with 
little opposition from the Greeks, whose 
country had been laid waste by con- 
tinuous wars, and whose families were 
often in danger of perishing by famine 
—nor for the victims of this conscrip- 
tion was the exchange to be deplored, for 
they abandoned homes without com- 
fort, and races that afforded them only 
ignorance and obscurity, for the strict 
yet salutary discipline of training- 
schools, and for a career which might 
end in distinction, and which at least 
secured to them the positive advan- 
tages of active employment. The 
tribute-children were usually collected 
about the age of eight. They were 
lodged in a portion of the sultan’s 
palace, and instructed by able teachers. 
As their talents and physical strength 
were developed, they were divided into 
two classes. One class was educated 
as the men of the pen, and from these 
the officials of the civil and financial 
administration were chosen. The other 
class was disciplined to form men of 
the sword, oa composed the corps of 
janissaries. The history of the Othman 
empire for several generations proves 
the excellence of the system adopted 
for their education. 
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The Othman princes (Mr. Finlay pro- 
ceeds) were educated on the same system 
as the tribute-children, and for several 
generations the sultans were eminently 
men of progress, as well as sagacious 
sovereigns. They were always ready to 
receive suggestions for the improvement 
of their army and their government. Each 
successive sultan embraced new schemes 
of conquest, and adopted new inventions 
in war and new ideas in administration. 
Intelligence was stimulated in every rank. 
New combinations daily presented them- 
selves to every Othman officer in authority, 
which called for a prompt decision, and 
he was compelled to report the reasons 
for his decision to an able and despotic 
master. The first modern school of states- 
men and generals was formed under the 
early sultans. 


Sic fortis Etruria crevit. These 
were the foundations of a power so 
formidable to Christian Europe for 
more than two centuries, that leagues 
against the Turk were the constant 
object of cabinet councils and of the 
supplications of the church. The de- 
cline of Turkey is in great measure 
attributable to its departure from the 
institutions of its first legislator. After 
the conquest of Constantinople, the 
laws of Orkhan were smothered in new 
ordinances borrowed from the caliphate, 
from Persian law-books, and from 
Byzantine usages. The maxims and 
manners of the Greek empire intro- 
duced the seeds of corruption among 
its subverters. 

Mr. Finlay’s work might easily lead 
us into many other departments of 
Eastern history. But our limits are 
exhausted, and we bid him farewell 
with hearty commendations of this 
volume, and its predecessors. In a 
much-reading but not deeply-read age 
it is gratifying to meet with a writer 
who so thoroughly explores the sources 
and tributaries of a subject so little 
known, so generally obscure, and yet 
of such various and peculiar interest, 
as the History of the last phases of the 
Roman empire. 
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THE DIGGINGS AT GLOUCESTER. Serconp Arric.e. 
With a Plate. 


By Joun Crarke, Architect ; Author of “ The Architectural History of 
Gloucester, Llanthony,’’ &c. 


THE annexed Plate exhibits a few 
of the Roman remains found in the 
recent excavations at Gloucester, and 
which we noticed in a former number 
of this Magazine.* 

Of the genuine nature of these relics 
there cannot be the slightest doubt, as 
most of them were found more than 
ten feet below the present surface. In 
our former article we mentioned the 
fact of the old Roman roadway exist- 
ing under all the principal streets. 
We have since been able to ascertain 
that not merely in the main thorough- 
fares, but in many of the smaller 
streets, old Glevum corresponded, in 
plan, with modern Gloucester. Ano- 
ther curious fact is this, that many of 
the Roman remains were found under 
and not above the roadway, as if to 
show that the Roman buildings were 


of a much later date than the period 
of the occupation of the country. 
The vessel marked A in the Plate is 
of a light red earthenware, and is four 
inches and a half in height. The shape 


is extremely elegant. Numberless 
fragments of similar utensils have been 
found, but all so much mutilated that 
it would be useless to engrave them. 
E is a specimen of one of the larger 
pieces ; it is apparently part of a large 
water-jug: it is seven inches wide at 
the top and fourteen in diameter from 
handle to handle. Relics of this de- 
scription were so numerous that they 
were actually mistaken for bones. 

B is the bronze lamp we mentioned 
in a former article. Remains of gild- 
ing are distinctly visible on some parts 
of it, and a portion of the suspending 
chain is still attached to it. 

C and D show the perspective ‘view 
and side elevation of a small altar, 
discovered in St. John’s Lane, near 
the buried walls of a Roman habitation. 
It is evidently not part of the furni- 
ture of a temple, but one of the small 
altars which stood in the atrium of a 
private house, before the penates. It 
is eight inches and a half in diameter. 


Several pavements and portions of 
Roman masonry have been uncovered. 
Near the Cross a thick wall nearly 
fifteen feet in length ran parallel with 
the main drain, now being made, in 
the centre of the street, and on a level 
with the old roadway; and many 
paving tiles and masses of concrete 
were turned up. In Eastgate Street 
portions of several columns of large size 
were discovered, the order apparentl ly 
Corinthian or Composite. In St. John’s 
Lane a Doric capital, evidently belong- 
ing to the inner peristyle of the house 
it adorned, was rescued from destruc- 
tion. The last and most important dis- 
covery was in Long Smith Street, an 
ancient thoroughfare leading from 
Southgate Street to the river Severn. 
Remains of a building at least eighty 
feet in length were exposed, and seve- 
ral pavements of various patterns. 
One of these was of extreme beauty, 
with a border of blue, red, and white 
tessere, of an interlaced diagonal pat- 
tern, evidently the flooring of a sump- 
tuous apartment. 

One would imagine that some public 
interest would be excited at the dis- 
covery of these interesting relics of 
the Roman sway in Britain; that cor- 
porate bodies or local institutions would 
gladly avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity afforded of forming the nucleus 
of a local museum; that the citizens 
would feel a pride and a pleasure in 
surveying the exhumated remains of 
Roman grandeur that once adorned 
the palaces of their Anglo-Roman an- 
cestors. Alas! we relate with shame 
and sorrow that no such interest was 
excited, and no attempt of any eflicacy 
made to preserve from oblivion these 
relics of the past, at least not on the 
part of “great ones in Israel.” Had 
it not been for the kind co-operation 
of Mr. Disney, the intelligent clerk of 
the works, and his assiduity in rescuing 
what to the greater portion of the mul- 
titude seemed totally worthless, this 
information would never have reached 
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the Gentleman’s Magazine. Perhaps 
we may be blamed for saying that no 
interest was excited or that no relic 
was prized or sought for. Silver and 
gold coins were eagerly expected, and 
“ pots of money” supposed to be hidden 
somewhere ; but when none of these 
were forthcoming very little further 
trouble was taken in the matter. 

The tessellated pavement in Long 
Smith Street is an instance of Glou- 
cester antiquarian zeal. Before Mr. 
Disney could interfere, before a draw- 
ing could be made or a note taken, a 
great part of the elaborate border had 
been broken with a pickaxe, and sold 
bit by bit to people who ought to have 
known better. It is satisfactory to 
relate that this wholesale destruction 
of a work of art was stopped in time 
to prevent its utter annihilation, and 
we hope soon to present our readers 
with a drawing of it, as well as of some 
very interesting fragments of orna- 
mental pottery that have since been 
found. By the time the sewerage is 
completed it will be possible to form 
a correct idea of the plan and extent 
of ancient Glevum, a subject which 
has occupied our attention for some 
time. 

Medieval remains are abundant, but 
have not revealed any new facts. The 
foundations of the old High Cross, of 
Allhallows and Trinity Churches, and 
of old St. John’s, were exposed. The 
destruction of Trinity Church in the 
latter part of the last century was a 
piece of Vandalism almost without a 
parallel. It was a fine structure, with 
a lofty tower, and stood close by, or 
on the immediate site of, the ancient 
temple of Claudius, the rock-like walls 
of which were evidently a part of its 
basement. The church had suffered 
in the Civil Wars, but the tower still 
stood, and, though desecrated by its 
conversion into an engine-house, was a 
beautiful object in the long antique 
street. But the powers that were 
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thought it otherwise, and it was totally 
demolished. 

When will the people learn to reve- 
rence the remains of antiquity, and 
to prevent their wanton destruction ? 
Keats sings that 


A thing of beauty is a joy for ever; 


and this may be applied to works of 
art as well as natural objects. A man 
who has bestowed time and thought 
on the execution of a grand painting, 
a noble statue, or an exquisite piece of 
architecture, has in fact created an 
object which, as long as it lasts, is cal- 
culated to delight, and, if properly 
viewed, to improve the human race, 
and has a right to expect that posterity 
will cherish and protect the work on 
which he has spent time and talent 
that no present applause or pecuniary 
gain can ever repay. And we main- 
tain that the demolition or ill-usage of 
such productions is only second in bar- 
barity to maiming the human figure or 
wantonly disfiguring a beautiful animal. 
And, whatever scoffers may say, there 
is something in the remains of an- 
tiquity which. we seek for in vain in 
modern work. A fragment of a Ro- 
man column neglected and decayed 
fills us with emotions that the smoothest 
Ionic or most dapper Corinthian of a 
fashionable portico would evoke in 
vain; and the modern architect with 
rule and measure may endeavour to 
“restore” the parish church or time- 
honoured cathedral; but, when he has 
done his best, will find that he has 
merely destroyed with the beauty of 
its grey stones and lichen-covered 
walls whatever of historic interest may 
yet linger about the ancient pile. Had 
our ancestors done their duty, there 
would have been no need for “ restora- 
tion,” and, if we do ours, we may yet 
preserve those relics of art which a 
former race have left us as records of 
their power and their genius. 
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THE STANLEYS, EARLS OF DERBY. 


The Stanley Papers. Parts I. and II. 


Printed for the Chetham Society : viz.— 


1. The Earls of Derby and the Verse Writers and Poets of the Sixteenth and 


Seventeenth Centuries. 


By Thomas Heywood, Esq. F.S.A. 


1853. 


2. The Derby Household Books; comprising an account of the Household Regula- 
tions and Expenses of Edward and Henry, third and fourth Earls of Derby; 
together with a Diary containing the names of the Guests who visited the latter 
Earl at his houses in Lancashire: by William Farington esquire, the Comptroller. 
Edited by the Rev. F. R. Raines, M.A. F.S.A. Hon. Canon of Manchester, Rural 


Dean of Rochdale, and Incumbent of Milnrow. 


THE STANLEYS, though not one 
of our oldest, may now fairly claim 
the honour of being one of our most 
historical families. Having first taken 
a prominent position when Thomas 
Lord Stanley married the dowager 
Countess of Richmond, the mother of 
King Henry the Seventh, and assisted to 
elevate her son to the throne, and there- 
by obtained for himself and his poste- 
rity the proud old Earldom of Derby 
(last held by King Henry the Fourth 
before his accession), they have since 
maintained their pre-eminence by a 
long series of illustrious alliances, and 
by an unwearied course of devoted 
loyalty to the Crown, and important 
services to the commonwealth; by 
brilliant eloquence in the Senate, and 
by princely benefits conferred upon 
science and literature. 

The former of the two books whose 
titles are placed at the head of these 
remarks differs in character from any 
we have before met with. We are not 
aware that any historical writer has 
hitherto collected his materials chiefly, 
if not entirely, from the literary tribe 
whose business it was, like that of the 
ancient bard, 

To heap the shrine of luxury and pride 

With incense kindled at the Muses’ flame. 
Indeed, it would occur to few that 
such sources would be sufliciently pro- 
ductive for the purpose required. Since 
the daysof Epithalamiums, and Elegies, 
and Dedications have passed away, and 
the ancient relations of Patron and 
Client are forgotten, the great mass of 
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such productions has been swept aside 
among other ephemera of the past, and 
and they are only to be recovered by 
much patient assiduity and research, 
and often by a liberal outlay from the 
purse : requiring in conjunction the 
zeal of the collector and the intelligent 
criticism of the bibliographer and lite- 
rary antiquary.* 

A more than usual caution and dis- 
crimination is requisite in the use of 
such materials, for it was the especial 
privilege of the bard to embellish as 
well as to chronicle the deeds of his 
lords. Mr. Heywood notices a “ mix- 
ture of truth and fiction” in the first 
and principal epic of the Stanleys ; 
whilst another, which affects to describe 
the continental tours of the sixth Earl, 
is little more than a fiction founded 
upon the popular reputation of that 
nobleman as a traveller. 

The Stanleys found in one of their 
own race their chief poetical historian, 
who wrote their history in immortal 
verse early in the reign of Elizabeth. 
This was Thomas Stanley, who became 
Bishop of Sodor and Man. His work 
was published by Seacome f in 1741, 
and again by Mr. Halliwell recently 
in his “Palatine Anthology.” Mr. 
Heywood gives the following account 
of this production :— 

The commencement of the history is oc- 
cupied in dwelling on the pleasure afforded 
by such an undertaking, and, although the 
verse is not of remarkable smoothness, yet 
it hardly furnishes an apology for Seacome’s 
mistake, who has printed the first fifty 
lines as prose! The reverend versifier 


* Mr. Heywood's essay was first printed in 1825, and has now been enlarged and 
elaborated for the Chetham Society. 
t Mr. Heywood, though he makes several allusions to Seacome, does not describe 


his book secundum artem. 


Stanley,’’ of which the Bishop’s poetical legend forms a part. 


It is a quarto volume entitled ‘* Memoirs of the House of 


It was first printed in 


Liverpool in 1741; another edition was published at Manchester in 1767, a third in 1783, 


and a fourth at Preston in 1793. 


It has evidently been a popular book in Lancashire. 
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rehearses how Stanley sprang from Audley, 
and then shows the manner in which his 
ancestors became the possessors of Stour- 
ton and Hooton. He dwells upon the 
joust betwixt the Admiral of Hainault and 
Sir John Stanley, the second brother of 
the house of Stanley of Hooton, in which 
the Englishman not only won renown, but 
received from the king 
to his hire 

Wynge, Trynge, and Ivynge in Buckinghamshire. 
The good knight, thus enriched, sallies 
forth in quest of adventures; and here it 
may be remarked that the moving accidents 
which befall him have been liberally used 
to adorn the “ Garland” of his descendant 
William Earl of Derby. Sir John Stanley 
visits the court of France, then passes to 
that of the Great Turk, and thence, after 
a rhapsody on the superiority of greatness 
achieved by arms over that resulting from 
“pens, ink, and paper,’’ he is described 
as proceeding to the assistance of Sir 
Robert Knowles, in the invasion of France, 
whence, after threatening Paris, he returns 
to receive the praises of King Henry the 
Fourth. 

The poet now arrives at a period of his 
history when an event occurred advancing 
this soldier of fortune to a condition much 
above that in which his family had hitherto 
moved. The second fit begins with some 
particulars of the Lord of Latham in Lan- 
cashire, whose daughter became enamoured 
of the valiant Sir John Stanley, and sent 
to tell him of her love. He is made very 
prudently to inquire the condition of the 
lady, and, finding her in every respect a 
desirable person, 

Her father oulde, and she his undoubted heire, 
he condescends to encourage her advances. 
The Lord of Latham, however, opposes the 
match as unequal; but 

Within short space after he stole her away, 

Or she stole him, I cannot tell you whether. 
The father is presently reconciled, and, 
departing this life, bequeatls his vast pos- 
sessions to be the foundation of the future 
greatness of the Stanleys. The remainder 
of the knight’s life is briefly set forth; the 
obtaining the Isle of Man, a second cam- 
paign in France, and his proceeding Lord 
Deputy to Ireland, where he died. This 
Sir John Stanley was the founder of the 
family of the Earls of Derby, and, although 
his descendant assigns to him. the accom- 
plishment of many incredible things, there 
is sufficient ground to believe that he was 
onewhose memory his successors cherished 
with justifiable pride. The son of this 
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brave man is dismissed by the Bishop with 
slight notice. 

The feats of ‘‘ young Tom,’ as the 
second Lord Stanley is somewhat fami- 
liarly styled, are even more barbarously 
dealt with than those of his ancestors, 
whilst the same mixture of truth and fiction 
pervades the narrative. He is described 
as burning the town of Kirkcudbright at 
eighteen years of age, and marching 

to Edenborough with banners displayed 
With Eagle and Child, fair flapping * in the wind, 
and the merit of taking Berwick is assigned 
solely to his exertions. 

The battle of Bosworth, and the subse- 
quent elevation of the Stanleys, next oc- 
cupy the versifier. The accession of power 
thus obtained by this house renders an 
account of its future fortunes an easy task. 
The Bishop, however, avoids the beaten 
road, and with a pardonable vanity dwells 
on the lives of his more immediate kins- 
men the Lords Monteagle, and concludes 
with the battle of Flodden. 


Bishop Stanley’s Metrical Chronicle 
was re-written and amplified in the 
reign of James the First, by R. G., a 
clergyman of Chester, whose version, 
preserved among Cole’s MSS. in the 
British Museum, Mr. Halliwell has 
edited in his Palatine Anthology, 1850. 

The other poem to which allusion 
has already been made is entitled “ Sir 
William Stanley’s Garland: containing 
his twenty-one years’ travell through 
most parts of the world, and his safe 
return to Latham Hall.” The hero of 
this ballad was afterwards the sixth 
Earl of Derby, from 1594 to 1642. 
Its author is not known, nor does Mr. 
Heywood give the date of its original 
edition. It was reprinted at Leeds in 
1814. The writer indulges his inven- 
tion greatly, and commits the grossest 
anachronisms; yet his stanzas are not 
devoid of interest. 

There is still another poem of*an 
historical character which is intimately 
connected with the history of the house 
of Stanley. It is called “ The pleasant 
Song of Lady Bessy,” and is supposed 
to have been written by Humphrey 
Brereton, an esquire of the household 
of Thomas first Earl of Derby. It is 
therefore older than either of the poems 
we have already described, though of 
the two manuscripts now preserved of 





* Mr. Heywood has printed this word ‘‘ Wapping,”’ with a capital letter. If the 
correct word be ‘‘ wapping,’’ we presume the sense is the same as the modern word 
we substitute.—Rev. 
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it the more ancient appears to have 
been written only “about 1600.” The 
manuscripts differ considerably, and 
both have been edited by Mr. Halli- 
well in his Palatine Anthology, and 
also for the Percy Society. This poem 


has exercised the critical acumen of 


the late Sir Harris Nicolas in his in- 
troduction to the Household Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York; and Miss Strick- 
land has drawn largely from it in her 
life of that Queen: for the “ Lady 
Bessy” was no less a personage than 
the White Rose of York. 

The remainder of Mr. Heywood’s 
task consists in tracing tributes to the 
House of Derby which scintillate in 
the pages of our great poets, or twinkle 
in those of a paler light. Richard 
Sheale, who is supposed to have been 
the author of the ballag of Chevy 
Chase, was the servant of Edward the 
third Earl of Derby, and wrote “an epi- 
logue” on the death of his Countess. 

Henry the fourth Earl of Derby * 
(1574—1593) is found in frequent 
communication with the actors, poets, 
and heralds in Chester. ‘Thomas Cha- 
loner, Ulster King of Arms, and the 
predecessor of those well-known gene- 
alogists the four Randle Holmes, re- 
sided in that ancient city, and was 
both a herald and a poet. In 1581 
the Earl reproduced before Queen 
Elizabeth the Shepherds’ Play, with 
its attendant wrestling and other feats 
of activity, which he had admired at 
Chester four years before. In refer- 
ence to this Mr. Heywood appears to 
have fullen into a slight misapprehen- 
sion. He says, “ Lest the buffoonery 
should mingle with the part meant to be 
serious, the Painters and Glaziers are 
warned in the ‘ bans’: 

See that Gloria in excelsis be songe 
merely.” 
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the word “ merely” as if it directed 
that Gloria in excelsis was the only 
song to be performed: but he will at 
once perceive, on a second perusal, 
that the word is, in modern orthogra- 
phy, merrily, and in its old meaning, 
* cheerfully” or harmoniously; and 
that it might be preceded or followed 
by other songs, more or less sacred. 

We may here notice a graver error, 
which occurs in an earlier place (p. 12): 

In 1555 Jube the Sane, supposed to 
be a Moral, and afterwards a Masque, 
were performed at Court on the marriage 
of Henry Lord Strange. (Collier, vol. i. 
p- 146; also Stowe.) 


Mr. Heywood cites Mr. Payne Col- 
lier’s History of the Stage correctly, 
but is not aware that the MS. diary 
which Mr. Collier quotes is that of 
Henry Machyn the merchant-taylor, 
which has been printed for the Cam- 
den Society, in which the passage oc- 
curs, in the strange orthography of the 
worthy citizen, as follows : 

The vijf day of Feybruary [1554-5] was 
my lord Strange mared to the lade of Cum- 
berland the yerle of Cumberland doyctur ; 
and after a grett dener, and justes, and 
after tornay on horsbake with swordes, 
and after soper Jude the cane, a play, 
with torch-lyght and cressett-lyghtes, Ix 
cressets and C. of torchys, and a maske, 
and a bankett. 

Instead of “ Jube the cane” Mr. 
Payne Collier read Jube the Sane, and, 
having no other “ plays” in view but 
those of the stage, he conjectured that 
“perhaps it was scriptural, on the 
story of Job.” But the word “ play” 
is in fact the translation of the word 
which Machyn has disfigured into 
Jube, the real name of the sport being 
the Juego de Cannas, an exercise with 
light darts or javelins, which had been 
introduced to the English court by the 


Mr. Heywood seems to understand — train of King Philip.{ Mr. Payne Col- 


* Mr. Heywood, like most other writers, has assigned the death of Edward Earl of 
Derby, and the consequent accession of his son Henry, to the year 1574; but Mr. 
Raines has corrected that date (after it had inadvertently crept into several pages of 


his book) to the year 1572. He remarks, ‘* Collins, generally accurate, has misled all 
genealogists respecting the death of Edward Earl of Derby, having stated that event to 
have occurred in 1574. The Earl’s will is dated 25th Aug. 1572, and was proved by 
the executors in Doctors’ Commons on the 21st of November next following.” 

+ This by a misprint is ‘‘ xij ’’ in the Camden Society’s book. 

$~ On an earlier occasion Machyn thus describes the sport: “ The same day 
[Nov. 25, 1554], the which was Sonday, at afternoon, the King’s grace and Lord 
Fitzwalter and divers Spaniards did ride in divers colours, the King in red, and some 
in yellow, some in green, some in white, some in blue, and with targets and canes in 
their hands, hurling of rods one at another; and trumpets in the same colours, and 
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lier, it should be observed, was under 
a further misapprehension in stating 
that “ this event occurred in the reign 
of Edward VI.” 

Margaret Countess of Derby, the 
wife of Earl Henry already mentioned, 
patronised two of the most remarkable 
authors of her time, Thomas Lupton 
and Robert Greene; and the latter 
dedicated to Ferdinando Lord Strange 
(the next Earl) his “ Ciceronis Amor, 
Tullies Love.” To Earl Ferdinando 
and his countess Alice, the daughter 
of Sir John Spencer of Althorp, Spen- 
ser, Nash, Harington, Lok, Davies, 
Marston, and at a later period Milton, 
have all recorded their attachment and 
respect. Ferdinando Lord Strange 
was himself a poet, but his works 
have not been identified, unless it be 
in a piece called a “ sonnet,” but which 
more nearly resembles some of the 
psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
This was pronounced to be his Lord- 
ship’s production by Mr, Park (not 
“ Parke”), the editor of Walpole’s 
Royal and Noble Authors. 

It was during the second marriage 
of Alice Countess of Derby, when she 
was the wife of Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere, that the youthful muse of Milton 
was exercised for her entertainment. 
Ben Jonson had previously, on more 
than one occasion, celebrated the illus- 
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trious house of Stanley: but we agree 
with Mr. Heywood that the Lady 
Derby who acted in Jonson’s masques 
—of Blackness in 1605, of Beauty 1608, 
and of Queens 1609, was not the 
Countess Alice, but her daughter-in- 
law Elizabeth, the wife of Earl Wil- 
liam, and the niece of the Lord Trea- 
surer Salisbury. This lady also per- 
formed in Marston’s entertainment of 
the Countess Dowager (Alice) at Ash- 
by-de-la-Zouche, in 1607, and in Ben 
Soumats masque of Tethys’ Festival 
1610; see the Progresses of King 
James the First, vol. ii. pp. 152, 348. 
“ My Lady of Derby the younger” 
was nominated to the household of 
Queen Anne of Denmark, “ for the 
drawing chamber,” shortly after the 
accession of James I.; and she con- 
tinued a constant attendant upon her 
Majesty until her death, appearing at 
her funeral as one of the principal 
mourners (ibid. vol. i. p. 318, vol. ii. 
p- 540, et passim). 

Shakspere is connected with the 
house of Stanley only by the epitaph 
of Sir Thomas Stanley, second son of 
Edward Earl of Derby, erected in 
Tongue church, co. Salop, and attri- 
buted to our great dramatic bard on 
the authority of Sir William Dugdale. 

In 1630 James Lord Strange, after- 
wards the seventh Earl of Derby, and 


drums made of kettles, and banners in the same colours.’’ It may be acceptable if we 
here add the Editor’s note on this subject: ‘* This sport, which the Spanish cavaliers 
brought with them from their native country, was long a favourite there. When Lord 
Berners was ambassador in Spain in 1518, ‘ on midsummer daye in the morninge the 
king, with xxiij with him, well apparalled in cootes and clokes of goulde and gould- 
smythe work, on horsbak, in the said market-place (at Saragossa), ranne and caste 
canes after the countreye maner, whearas the king did very well (and was) much 
praysed ; a fresh sight for once or twise to behold, and afterward nothing. Assoone 
as the cane is caste, they flye; wherof the Frenche ambassador sayd, that it was a 
good game to teche men to flye. My lord Barners answered, that the Frenchmen 
learned it well besides Gingate, at the jurney of Spurres.’ (Letter from the ambas- 
sador in MS. Cotton. Vesp. C. 1.177.) It continued in practice when Charles prince 
of Wales visited Spain in 1623, and a pamphlet entitled, ‘ A relation of the Royal 
Festivities and Juego de Canas, a turnament of darting with reedes after the manner of 
Spaine, made by the king of Spaine at Madrid, the 21st of August this present yeere 
1623,’ is reprinted in Somers’s Tracts and in Nichols’s Progresses of King James I. 
vol. iv.—* The Juego de Cannas,’ remarks Sir Walter Scott, ‘ was borrowed from the 
Moors, and is still practised by Eastern nations, under the name of El Dierid. It is a 
sort of rehearsal of the encounter of their light horsemen, armed with darts, as the 
Tourney represented the charge of the feudal cavaliers with their lances. In both 
cases, the difference between sport and reality only consisted in the weapons being 
sharp or pointless. 


‘ So had he seen in fair Castile 
The youth in glittering squadrons start, 
Sudden the flying jennet wheel, 
And hurl the unexpected dart.’ 
(Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel).’’ 
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Sir Robert Stanley his brother, both 
performed in Ben Jonson’s masque of 
Love’s Triumph through Callipolis ; 
and in the same year Charlotte (de la 
Tremouille) Lady Strange was one 
of the fourteen nymphs in the masque 
of Chloridia (not “ Chlorindia”) by the 
same author. 

Mr. Heywood concludes his poetical 
cento by noticing a production of 
Payne Fisher, the Poet Laureate to 
Oliver Cromwell, being “ An Epitha- 
lamium upon the nuptials of the 
princely pair Henry Lo. Marquis of 
Dorchester and the Lady Katherine, 
daughter to the late heroik Earl of 
Derby, in a dialog twixt Philemon and 
Sylvius.” 

We must now turn to the Second 
Part of the Chetham Society’s “Stanley 
Papers,” the more elaborate and not 
less interesting production of Mr. Canon 
Raines. The text of this book consists 
of two manuscripts which have been 
preserved by the descendants of Wil- 
liam Farington, comptroller of the 
household to the third and fourth 
Earls. The first contains an account 
of the household expenses of Edward 
Earl of Derby for the year 1581, and 
of his household regulations for the 
year 1568; and the other a part of 
the household expenditure of Henry 
Earl of Derby for several successive 
years. ‘These accounts are drawn up 
after the approved model in use in the 
houses of noblemen, and the second 
manuscript includes a diary of the 
several guests who were added to the 
board from day to day, or deducted 
from it, as in the following week of 
September, 1589, when the Earl was 
at New Park :— 


Sondaie Mr. Leigh preached, and the 
Quene’s players played in the afternoon 
and my Lord of Essex’s at nyght. Mondaie 
my Lord and all went away. Tuesdaie 
Mr. Towneley came in the evening to have 
sene my Lord. Wednesdaie he went home 
againe. Thursdaie ij staggs were baked. 
Saturdaie my Lord and Sir Edward came 
home, my Lord Dudley and Mr. William 
Stanley went for my Lord in Chester to- 
wards London.* 
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Mr. Raines remarks that 


The great hospitality and magnificence 
of living of Edward and Henry Earls of 
Derby furnished fruitful topics for the 
admiration of some of their contemporary 
chroniclers, and none of the old nobility 
seem to have surpassed them in their 
princely style of housekeeping. The extent 
and splendour of their establishments were 
little inferior to those of the Court itself, 
and in some respects closely resembled the 
royal usage. The same plan was adopted 
for the constitution of the household, and 
the domestic officers had the same titles 
and style. 

Henry Earl of Derby had his Council, 
which embraced some of the nobility, the 
Bishop, and a large body of the superior 
clergy of the diocese, besides the principal 
gentlemen of the two palatine counties. 
The powers vested in this Council were 
not dissimilar to those of the Privy Council 
of the sovereign, and not only were 
statutes enforced and laws carried into 
effect, but regulations and ordinances of 
the most stringent and occasionally of the 
most arbitrary character were enacted, 
affecting the liberties as well as the pro- 
perty of individuals. Like the Queen, the 
Earl of Derby had his Comptroller and 
Steward of the Household, his Grooms of 
the Bedchamber, and Clerks of the Kitchen; 
and the eldest sons of independent gentle- 
men of the first rank in the county deemed 
it an honourable distinction to wait in 
private upon his Lordship at his table, 
and in public to wear the badge of his 
livery. There was nothing servile in their 
employment, and therefore nothing igno- 
minious in it, the nobility themselves con- 
tending for similar situations in the royal 
household. 

The three principal offices in the esta- 
blishment were filled by individuals of 
knightly rank, connected with the family 
either by descent or by marriage. .... 
These officers had the privilege of apply- 
ing to their own use, probably in their 
own domestic establishments, a certain 
number of his Lordship’s servants, wear- 
ing his livery, and whose wages and clothes 
were supplied by him. They had also 
horses kept for their convenience. .. . 

It may excite our surprise to find only 
one Chaplain retained in the family of 
Earl Henry, as, less than half a century 
before, the Earl of Northumberland had 
eleven priests in his house, at the head of 


* This is not a solitary instance of the players performing on a Sunday. Mr. 
Raines at p. 188 has a long and interesting note on this subject. The sermons of known 
Puritan preachers were on several occasions followed by the exhibitions of the stage. 
‘It is evident (he remarks) that in the time of Queen Elizabeth the popish habits of 
the peasantry, as well as of those in higher stations, had not been much changed by the 
Reformed Faith.” 
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whom was a Dean of the Chapel; but this 
reduction in the number of such eccle- 
siastics is a feature of the altered state of 
feeling which prevailed after the Reforma- 
tion. It ought, however, to be borne in 
mind that Henry Earl of Derby had the 
usual number of Chaplains, who appear to 
have preached in succession before him and 
his household, and these were selected 
from amongst the most eloquent and im- 
pressive of the diocesan clergy, whose su- 
perior intelligence and piety marked their 
own age, and left impressions which have 
not been effaced in ours. The domestic 
servants were required to attend daily 
prayers in the Chapel, and the general 
regulations for the government of the 
household, like the constitution of a re- 
ligious order, are perfect in their kind, 
and afford a favourable but perhaps not 
uncommon example of the habits and order 
of a nobleman’s family in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth. . . 

The book contains the weekly bill of 
fare in the household, and, although the 
provision was ample, the principal articles 
of consumption were plain and substantial, 
and such as have become synonymous 
with English hospitality. The extent of 
the Earl’s domain supplied him with most 
of these necessaries of life. His flocks 
and herds were the produce of his own 
lands, his parks furnished his family with 
venison, and his warrens and fishponds 
readily supplied game and fish for the 
table. The malt was made in his own 
kilns, and the hops apparently grown on 
his own lands; whilst the ale, in no 
stinted quantity, was brewed by experienced 
hands. The ordinary weekly consump- 
tion of the household was about one ox, a 
dozen calves, a score of sheep, fifteen hogs- 
heads of ale, and plenty of bread, fish, and 
poultry. The low lands around Latham 
furnished turves, and the lordly forests 
around Knowsley logs of wood for fires ; 
whilst the capacious vaults of stone called 
ovens, capable of containing more than an 
ox at one time, and seldom disused, were 
kept heated with this homely fuel of the 
country. Fossil coal abounded in the 
neighbourhood, but was apparently un- 
known. Candles of wax, but principally 
of tallow, proving that rushlights were 
not ordinarily used, were made by the 
household chandler; whilst carpenters and 
rougheasters were constantly employed in 
attending to the repairs and decorations 
of the massive half-timbered halls. Panel- 
ing of oak was little used at this time, and 
arras-men were engaged throughout the 
year in making tapestry and embroidering 
hangings for the superior rooms in the se- 
veral houses of the Earl. Confectionaries, 
sweetmeats, and fruits, are not mentioned 
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by name; and the produce of the gardens 
might not be large, as only one gardener 
is mentioned in the roll of servants. . . 
Wine is also omitted in the accounts of 
Earl Henry. . . . The bread which was 
used in the household was daily dispensed 
with the broken meat to large numbers of 
indigent dependants who flocked to the hall 
to receive what was called the reversion ; 
and the manchet or white bread, as well as 
the household bread, which consisted of 
half wheat and half barley, formed a strik- 
ing contrast to their own coarse and 
miserable fare, which ordinarily consisted, 
according to the testimony of a contem- 
porary writer, of bread made of beans, 
peas, or oats, or of all mixed together, 
and some acorns among the rest... . 
The Earl of Derby was one of the few 
noblemen of the kingdom who had a cum- 
brous retinue of one hundred and forty 
servants and dependants in his establish- 
ments, it being mentioned as a proof of 
the wealth and importance of Francis Earl 
of Cumberland, that in his latter days he 
enlarged his household to sixty servants, 
and the Cliffords and Stanleys, from their 
proximity to the Crown, were two of the 
most influential houses in the realm. ... 
The attendance of female servants was not 
considered necessary, two only being named 
in this large establishment: and it will be 
observed that all the offices were filled and 
the duties discharged by men, as at pre- 
sent in our colleges in the universities. 


Among the household regulations of 
Edward Earl of Derby, dated 12 Feb. 
1568, there are two (p. 9) which are 
remarkable as containing a mention 
of * slaves :” 


Item, that no Slaves nor boyes shall 
sitt in the Hall but in the place therefore 
to be appoynted convenyent. 

Item, that the Yeman of Horses and 
Gromes of the Stable shall not suffre anie 
boyes or Slaves to abyde about the Sta- 
bles nor lye in theym nor in any place 
aboute theym. 

Upon which the Editor remarks, 
“ These were the villeins regardant of 
the manor and bound to the lord, and 
are to be distinguished from the villein 
in gross, 7. e. the bondman bound to 
the person.” Sir Thomas Smith in his 
treatise De Republicé Anglorum, writ- 
ten in 1583, states that the manumis- 
sion of Slaves in England was nearly 
complete soon after the Reformation, 
as of the former sort the number was 
so small in his time that it was not 
worth naming, and of the latter he 
never knew any. So late, however, as 
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1575-6 Sir Henry Lea had a patent to 
enfranchise (for reasonabie fines) three 
hundred bondmen and women apper- 
taining to any royal manors in Eng- 
land and Wales (as stated in our vol. 
XXXII, p. 371). 

On another matter connected with 
servants Mr. Raines is less exactly 
correct than is his usual wont. The 
money expended in 1561 in cloth and 
badges for the Earl’s liveries, not in- 
cluding the charge of “ these last 
liveries,” was 152/. 18s. 7d.; upon 
which the Editor remarks :— 

All the servants of the nobility at this 
time wore silver badges on their liveries, 
on which the arms of their masters were 
engraved. There are many allusions to 
the custom in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
and other contemporary writers. The co- 
lour of the livery was always blue, and the 
badge or cognizance was fastened on the 
left arm, as we now see it worn by the 
servants of some of the public companies. 
The sleeve badge was left off about the 
reign of James I. The origin of the word 
livery (liberatio) may be traced to the 
food, clothing, and wages given by a mas- 
ter to his servant ; but the privilege of dis- 
tinguishing servants by a livery could only 
be enjoyed by an express licence from the 
Crown, specifying the exact number of 
servants, which if exceeded entailed heavy 
penalties on the master. In the Sumptuary 
Laws of 1597 provision was made that the 
Queen’s servants and the servants of no- 
blemen and gentlemen might wear such 
livery coats or clokes as their masters 
should give or allow them, with their 
badges and cognizances or other orna- 
ments of velvet or silk, to be laid on or 
added to their said livery coats or clokes. 
(Egerton Papers, p. 255; Nares, in voce 
Badge, and Thoms’s note in Stowe’s Sur- 
vey, p. 32.) 

There are several assertions in this 
note which require better proof than 
the modern authorities which are cited. 
Though the ordinary livery-cloths were 
of a blue colour, we doubt that they 
were universally so, and we believe 
the better kind of liveries were gene- 
rally of other colours, as in the case of 
those provided for the Earl of Derby’s 
French embassy, which we shall notice 
presently. Then the badges, though 
the best were of silver, might also be 
made of other metals; that they were 
sometimes “of velvet or silk” is men- 
tioned in the quotation Mr. Raines 


himself makes, and we imagine that 
they were very frequently cut out of 
a piece of cloth of a different colour to 
the sleeve, and sownon. Such a badge, 
the Latimer cross, is still worn by some 
almsmen of the parish of Hammer- 
smith. And this leads us to another 
misapprehension: the “arms” of a 
nobleman were seldom or never the 
device of his badge, but his “cogni- 
zance” was usually a single object, it 
might be the same as one of the 
charges of his arms, or something en- 
tirely different. The assertion that 
the sleeve badge was left off about the 
reign of James I. we imagine is placed 
at too early a date. Nor do we con- 
clude that a licence was necessary for 
every country gentleman to keep his 
ordinary blue-coated servants; but 
that it was merely required for those 
large households whose numbers ex- 
posed them to political distrust. 

It is impossible for us to do justice 
to, or even adequately to describe, the 
ample stores of illustrative information 
which Mr. Raines has amassed in the 
preface and notes to this volume. 
There is much that is of general in- 
terest and application: but upon local 
and genealogical history and the bio- 
graphy of the knights and gentlemen, 
the divines and lawyers, whose names 
occur in these domestic annals of the 
Stanleys, Mr. Raines affords the fullest 
information. In this and some former 
volumes which he has presented to the 
Chetham Socicty,* he has contributed 
very materially to the history of the 
adjacent palatine counties of Lancaster 
and Chester. The numerous wills 
which are interspersed in his present 
notes are, like all documents of that 
kind, invaluable illustrations of ancient 
manners and usages, and of statistics 
of every class, as well as genealogy. 
His introduction includes several let- 
ters and other records, derived, like 
the text of the book, from the evi- 
dences of the Farington family at 
Worden, and which are all more or 
less valuable for the general or per- 
sonal information they bring into 
service. At the same place are still 
preserved portraits of Edward, Henry, 
and Ferdinando, the three successive 
Earls of Derby, which are supposed to 
have been presented by the noble in- 





* Under the title of Notitia Cestrensis. 
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dividuals whom they represent to Mr. 
Farington, the Comptroller. They 
have been etched for the volume be- 
fore us at the expense of the present 
Miss Farington, from drawings re- 
duced by her own accurate pencil. 

The Comptroller himself is a person 
whose character, as depicted by Mr. 
Raines, it is delightful to contemplate: 
he was so excellent a man of business, 
so efficient a magistrate, so intelligent 
a lawyer, and so faithful a servant of 
his lord the Earl. 


His own domestic establishment was 
large and well organised, his servants 
amounting to upwards of twenty, including 
his gentleman, steward, cierks, and others, 
of whom he has preserved an exact ac- 
count. Amongst his household relics is 
some curious plate, and his silver costrells 
or beakers, with his arms and several 
Latin and Italian mottos engraven upon 
them, are very beautiful specimens of an- 
cient art (p. xxxv). 

Some elaborate and genuine oak carving 
and delicate art of the 16th century may 
still be seen at Worden, and at least one 
exquisitely carved bed, containing nume- 
rous armorial cognizances of the Derby 
family, bearing testimony to the taste and 
refinement of the Elizabethan household 
furniture (p. xxvii). 

We might extract various other 
curious matters from this Preface : but 
we must now content ourselves with 
noticing one letter, which relates in 
part to more public matters than most 
of the rest. ‘This letter was addressed 
to Mr. Farington by Richard Kellet, 
a legal agent in London, in the year 
1584, and gives the following account 
of the Earl of Derby’s embassy to the 
court of France, to invest Henry the 
Third with the Order of the Garter : * 

The truth is, he did begin his journey 
towards France on Thursday, the 26th 
day of January ; and with him went, by 
the Queen’s commandment [four young 
noblemen, his kinsmen, viz.] Lord Wind- 
sor, Lord Sandes, Lord Dudley, and the 
son and heir of Lord Scrope; Mr. Cook, 
of Essex, one of the gentleman ushers to 
her Majesty, and five more of her Majesty’s 
gentlemen, besides diverse of Mr. Secre- 
tary Walsingham’s men, and Mr. Arderne 
my Lord of Leicester’s man: all which 
men, both Mr. Secretary’s and my Lord 
of Leicester’s, had my Lord's [i. e. the 
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Earl of Derby’s] livery, which was a purple 
ingrain cloak of cloth with sleeves, and 
garded with velvet, and a gold lace on 
either side the guard ; and his gentlemen 
had black satin doublets and black velvet 
hose, and his yeomen had black taffety 
doublets and hose of cloth like unto their 
cloaks, with like guard and lace ; in which 
both liveries he had of his own three score 
and ten, and his whole train {was in all 
six score and ten or thereabouts. . . . 
Surelie it was said that her Majesty did 
give my Lord great thanks for so setting 
out his men. It is thought that he shall 
be sworn one of her Majesty’s Privy 
Council at his coming home, which will be, 
as it is thought, about six weeks hence. 


The same letter contains the follow- 
ing passage relative to the knighthood 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, a matter which 
has occasioned some question : 


Mr. Rawley was made knight upon new 
years daye for his new years gifte, w°" said 
S* Walter Rawley doeth make him out six 
sheepes of the Queens into the Newfounde- 
lande whereas Mr. Frubbager was, and the 
said land to inhabite; but hee goeth not 
himself, yeat he is called Prince of that 
countrie. 

Mr. Payne Collier, in his New Par- 
ticulars respecting Raleigh (Archeo- 
logia, vol. xxxiv. p. 145) cites the let- 
ters patent granted to him on the 26th 
March, 1584, to prove that, being 
therein designated a knight, he “ had 
received that honour in the early part 
of 1584,” and that consequently Mr. 
Tytler was wrong, in his biography of 
Raleigh, in fixing the date of his knight- 
hood after the return of his ships from 
Virginia. Mr. Collier appears to have 
relied upon the endorsement of “an 
official copy” of the patent in his pos- 
session, without verifying the truth by 
inspecting the body of the patent upon 
the roll, and without adverting to the 
fact that the patent itself is printed in 
extenso in Hakluyt’s Voyages, vol. iii. 
p- 243. It will there be seen that the 
Queen designates the grantee “our 
trusty and well-beloved servant Walter 
Ralegh esquire ;” and it will further 
be found, on consulting the old life of 
Raleigh by Oldys, that that biographer 
gives good evidence, from the Journals 
of the House of Commons, that Raleigh 
received knighthood between the 15th 





* The Heralds’ account of this state embassy is given in Nichols’ Progresses, &c. 


of Queen Elizabeth. 
London to Paris. 


Gent. Mac. Von. XLII. 


The Earl occupied more than a fortnight in his journey from 
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December 1584 and the 24th February 
following. Oldys now proves to have 
been perfectly right; and the letter 
before us fixes the very day to have 
been the Ist January 1584-5. It may 
be further remarked that the passage 
confirms the conclusion, now pretty 
well established—in contradiction to 


the popular impression long current— 
that Raleigh never visited Virginia in 
person,* in its expressions that he was 
preparing ships for the land “ where 
Mr. Frobisher was,” not where Sir 
Walter himself had been before in 
1583, and adding, “ but he goeth not 
himself.” p 


OUR LADY OF HAL. 


BELGIUM is as celebrated for its 
numerous shrines and miraculous 
images of the Virgin Mary, as it is for 
its manufacturing and agricultural in- 
dustry. If both peculiarities may be 


considered as illustrating the genius of 


the people, they present us with sin- 
gular antagonism ; but, without inqui- 
ring into a fact no less notorious now 
than in the days of Artevelt, I will 
proceed to give some account of one 


of the most ancient and remarkable of 


these places of pilgrimage, “ Our Lady 
of Hal.’ 

Hal is twelve miles from Brussels, 
about the same distance from Waterloo, 


and in 1815 was occupied by a part of 
Wellington’s reserve. An account of 


its annual festival in honour of the 
Virgin was given in our Magazine for 
November, 1852, which attests that her 
shrine has lost none of its power in 
attracting pious votaries. Justus Lip- 
sius, who was a convert to Protes- 
tantism, signalized his early zeal, by 
devoting his learned energies to an 
historical sketch of the wondrous image 
at Hal, and it is to him I shall turn 
for the few facts in connection with it. 

He begins his story by telling us, 
that from his earliest youth he had 
been imbued witha love and veneration 
of the Virgin Mary, and had chosen 
her for his patron in the dangers and 
ills of life: and even in his studies, for 
whenever anything of moment was to 
be done, he addressed his vow and prayer 
to her, and almost always with a happy 
result. At length he enrolled himself 
in one of her sodalities. He then be- 
came smitten with a desire to go to Hal, 
and eventually found himself before 
the altar of the sacred image, filled 
with devout emotion. It was vespers ; 
and the following day, having attended 


mass, he betook himself to inspect the 
altar, the sacred relics of the chapel, 
the tablets and votive offerings indica- 
tive of the mysterious wonder-working 
power of the image. He thought it a 
pity that so great and so numerous 
miraculous manifestations should be 
entirely unchronicled, and, resolving to 
take upon himself that pious duty, he 
began his task with a Latin ode in 
honour of Our Lady of Hal. 

He then enters elaborately into the 
birth and parentage of Saint Elizabeth, 
daughter of the King of Hungary, who 
became the wife of Lodowic of Thu- 
ringia. Her youngest daughter Sophia 
married Henry III., Duke of Brabant, 
in 1242, and it is to her the town of 
Hal is indebted for the image which 
has gained for it so much celebrity. 
She possessed four statues of the Vir- 
gin Mary, which, it is thought, her 
saintly mother had left to her; and, 
being a very devout worshipper of the 
Blessed Virgin, she gave one to a con- 
vent of nuns at Vilvorde, not far from 
Brussels, where it obtained the name of 
“Our Lady of Consolation,” because 
it assuaged many griefs of body and 
mind; the other three she gave to 
Matilda, her husband’s sister, who mar- 
ried Florence IV., Count of Holland 
and Zealand. One of them was pre- 
sented to the community of Losdun, 
at Gravesand, an old town of Holland ; 
another to the Carmelites at Haerlem, 
and the last to Hal. This was in the 
year 1247. 

Lipsius laments that, after a sedulous 
inquiry into archives, he could find no 
early records of the miracles of Our 
Lady of Hal, but he finds comfort in St. 
Augustine, who says that many things 
relating to the early martyrs went un- 
recorded. Hal, however, was a sacred 





* See a very intelligent paper proving this point in Notes and Queries, vol. iv. p. 448. 
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town, and was many times protected 
from pestilence and war. Of this latter 
there were two notable instances. In 
1489 one Philip Cleves, a redoubtable 
leader in the civil struggles at that time 
agitating the Low Countries, ruled at 
Brussels, and he undertook the project 
of seizing upon Hal. By chance, or, 
as Lipsius rather thinks, by the divine 
interposition of Our Lady, a citizen of 
Brussels got scent of this undertaking, 
and discovered it, so that when Cleves 
with his soldiers advanced against the 
place, they were received so warmly 
by a shower of darts, from both men 
and women, that a great loss was 
sustained. ‘The same year he made 
another attempt with 10,000 horse and 
foot, and so suddenly that he inter- 
cepted a small body of the garrison of 
Hal, amounting to 120 men, who were 
out foraging, and by this the defence 
was reduced to 250 soldiers. ‘The 
attack began with great fury, and part 
of the town was fired by grenades ; but 
the citizens rushed to the Virgin with 
pious vows for aid, and such courage 
was infused in them, that even the 
priests mixed in the fight, and the 
battle lasted until the evening, when 
the enemy retired with great loss. 
Many dead and wounded were sup- 
posed to exist among the ruined houses, 
but to the astonishment of all they got 
up unhurt, and went each to his house. 
Next day the enemy made as if to 
renew the fight, but letters came to 
the people of Hal from Maximilian 
promising succour within three days. 
At this the inhabitants commenced 
ringing the bells, and giving other 
signs of joy. The enemy, believing 
they had received reinforcements, im- 
mediately began a precipitate retreat, 
leaving behind their dead in the ditches, 
and many engines of war. A hundred 
balls of iron and stone were picked 
up, and are to this day kept in the 
church as a memorial of the victory. 
In 1580 another attempt was made 
upon Hal by an active and expert 
soldier, Oliver Zempele, who ruled over 
Brussels. Hal was held for Philip IL., 
but had scarcely forty raw soldiers to 
defend it. On the first day he was 
repelled with vigour, and retired; but 
he renewed his attempt the following 
night with a body of troops having 
scaling ladders and other preparations. 
Among the forces was a fellow, both 
wicked in his life and with his tongue. 
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His name was John Zwyck. Now 
Zwyck came on, singing a song of 
triumph, the burden of it being a very 
ungallant resolve; that he would cut 
off all the noses of the young women 
of Hal. “Diva audierat,” says Lip- 
sius, and as if to punish him by a proper 
law of retaliation, his own nose was 
presently carried away by a leaden 
ball. Zwyck ever afterwards was told 
jeeringly by his companions to go to 
Hal for a nose. There was another 
ruffian in their army whose name was 
John Rysselmann, who was audacious 
enough to say, that he would carry 
the sacred image to Brussels, and burn 
it publicly with fire. He had his mouth 
and chin carried off by the stroke of a 
cannon-ball, and soon after died. 
There was at Hal a most ancient and 
celebrated confraternity, or sodality of 
the Virgin, to which various privileges 
and indulgences were confirmed by the 
Pope in 1432. Among the princes 
who were enrolled in the sixteenth 
century, were many names celebrated 
in European history :—the Emperor 
Maximilian and his friend Henry VIII. 
of England, together with their wives 
and children; the Dukes of Brabant 
and Guelders, as well as William the 
elder, Count of Hainault, William 


junior Count of Hainault, Holland, and 


Zeeland, with wife and children; also 
Albert Count Palatine of the Rhine, 
Louis Count of Flanders and his wife 
Margaret, Frederic Duke of Bavaria, 
Theodorie Count of Losdun, William 
of Flanders, Count of Namur, and his 
wife Joan, and many others of all 
ranks of society. 

It is on the first Sunday of Septem- 
ber that the twelve ancient members 
of this confraternity, that is to say, 
Ath, Tournay, Brussels, Valenciennes, 
Condé, Namur, Lembeque, Quiévrain, 
Crespin, Brain le Chateau, Bausignies, 
and Saintes, celebrate their festival at 
Hal, presenting a suit of clothes each 
to the image, which they afterwards 
carry in procession, vieing for the 
honour of the sacred burden; which 
honour is contested as it passes through 
the street by the populace, as has been 
described on a former occasion. 

The riches of this shrine were very 
great, and among the donors names of 
great historic importance. Louis XI. 
when Dauphin of France gave a large 
silver-gilt falcon, also a silver statue 
of a female with the ensigns of Bavaria. 
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A silver-gilt statue of Our Lady of 
Hal was the gift of Montmorency. 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, 
was much attached to Our Lady of 
Hal, as is attested by his presents. One 
was a statue of the Virgin in pure 
gold, holding the child Jesus in one 
arm anda lily in the other. On the 
breast, by way of brooch, were six 
large pearls, with a carbuncle or ruby 
in the centre. On her head was a 
crown of pure gold. On the altar 
were also figures of the twelve Apos- 
tles in silver of excellent workmanship, 
and on each side of the same two 
angels worked of the same material, 
holding candelabra, and kneeling in 
devotion to the Virgin’s image. There 
were also two silver figures of soldiers, 
one on horse, the other on foot; they 
were originally of pure gold, but 
public necessities had compelled the 
substitution of the less valuable metal, 
as well as in the instance of a golden 
lamp presented by the same illustrious 
prince. Duke Philip also gave a 


painted window to the chapel, and a 
picture of himseif as a suppliant before 


the statue of the Virgin, with some 
verses in French to her honour, “ more 
pious than good,” says Lipsius, which 
we may also say of his own ode, by 
which he prefaces his history. 

Charles the Bold, his son, only gave 
a silver faleon. Perhaps he was not so 
fond of shrines as his rival Louis XI. 
of France, and his turbulent spirit 
gave him plenty of work during his 
eventful life. Our author does not 
say that the niggardly gift was the 
reason of his unprosperous life and 
fatal end; but he takes care to tells us, 
that his father was certainly rewarded 
for his zeal and devotion by extension 
of territory. 

The daughter of the latter, Mary of 
Burgundy, married Maximilian of 
Austria, and thus carried with her the 
Low Countries to the empire. Maximi- 
lian was a great benefactor to Hal; 
among his gifts, were a silver-gilt 
chalice with the arms of the house of 
Austria engraven upon it, and a silver 
statue of his patron saint, St. Maximi- 
lian. There was also a rose-tree of 
pure gold, a present from the Pontiff 
to Maximilian, which the latter imme- 
diately sent to Our Lady of Hal, as a 
votive offering, that the restoration of 
peace to Belgium might be accom- 
plished through him. 
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The Emperor Charles V. was the 
next great benefactor, and oftentimes 
visited Hal; he gave a silver statue of 
an armed knight kneeling as in prayer, 
a large gilt cup of antique workman- 
ship, also a rich cape or mantle of silk 
woven with gold thread, having em- 
blazoned thereon the arms of the 
house of Austria. It was customary 
on the festival of the first Sunday of 
September to array the statue with 
this cape. Philip II. gave nothing to 
Hal, but, says Lipsius, he had more 
affection than he shewed, and had he 
been successful with the great Armada, 
perhaps Hal might not have been for- 
gotten: yet Philip hated the people of 
the Netherlands, and would perhaps 
have rather honoured Our Lady of 
Montserrat. Alexander, Prince of 
Parma, the eminent and skilful general 
who so long led the armies of Spain in 
the Netherlands, was full of religious 
devotion to Hal; anditis said that when- 
ever, on his visits thither, he came in 
sight of the tower of the church he 
dismounted from his horse, and went 
the rest of the way on foot. His gifts 
were, however, in money, and conse- 
quently without ostentatious record. 

Lipsius concludes his history with 
a prayer to the “ Queen of heaven, of 
earth, and sea,” that she would avert 
the evils of a civil war now almost of 
forty years’ duration, and restore faith. 
(it must be remembered he alludes to 
the long struggle for religious reform 
and civil freedom). And he finally 
presents her with a silver pen, in grate- 
ful commemoration of his having been 
permitted to record the story of Our 
Lady of Hal. The inscription in verse 
yet remains on the walls of the chapel, 
and runs thus :— 

Hane, Diva, pennam interpretem mentis mee 

Per alta spatia que volavit etheris, 

Per imaque volavit et terre et maris : 
Scientix, prudenticx, sapientiw, 

Operata semper. Ausa qua constantiam 
Describor et vulgare: qui civilia, 

Que militaria, atque Poliorcetica 
Variaq. luce scripta prisci seculi 
Affecit, et perfudit : hane pennam tibi 
Nunc, Diva, meritd consecravi Lipsius, 
Nam numine istee inchoata sunt tuo, 

Et numine istee absoluta sunt tuo. 
Terro 6 benignitatis aura perpetim 

Ie spiret! et fama fugacis in vicem, 
Quam penna peperit, tu perenne gaudium 
Vitamq. Diva, Lipsio pare tuo. 


Most of the rich gifts above enume- 
rated are no longer at Hal, neither is 
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the pen of the accomplished historian, 
nor am I able to say at what time the 
altar was deprived of them. In the en- 
graving given by Lipsius they all appear 
richly displayed around the miracu- 
lous image, and the shrine is an ele- 
gant design of Pointed architecture. 
All this has disappeared and given 


place to an ugly and tasteless mass of 


classic columns of wood, painted to 
imitate marble. In other respects the 
chapel is the same ; but of the painted 
windows of Philip the Good there is 
no longer a trace, and the modern 
votive offerings, though numerous, are 
not remarkable for richness or great 
value. I have noticed them in my 
former article. 

The numerous miracles recorded by 
Lipsius are illustrated by a number of 
very bad paintings on the walls of the 
church, but not of early date: they 
were apparently executed in the com- 
mencement of the 17th century. These 
stories, although having much in com- 
mon with others of the kind, are curi- 
ous and interesting. One actually re- 
lates to Philip Cleves, who afterwards 
attacked the sacred town with such 
bad success, and, as it was a favour 
wrought upon him, he proved either 
ungrateful, or did not ascribe the be- 
nefit he received to Our Lady of Hal. 

Philip Cleves was an_ illegitimate 
scion of an ancient race, and lived 
at Dijon, at that time (i472) a part of 
Burgundy. He was taken prisoner by 
the French and sent to Vauclure in 
Lorraine, and shut up in a tower eighty 
feet high. Fifty pieces of gold were 
demanded as the price of his ransom, 
but this was beyond his fortune; so 
that, sick of heart, he languished in his 
prison. One day, about noon, his food 
was brought to him; he did not taste 
it, but went to sleep, and slept on to 
the noon of the following day. He had 
even slept sitting, and in his chains, 
until his guard was attracted by it, and 
urged him to eat. He refused, indeed 
had no desire; his whole mind was 
agitated and fixed upon what he had 
seen in sleep. He saw himself at Hal, 
lying upon the steps of the chapel 
sacred to the Virgin. There he prayed 
before her image, and solicited that he 
might be freed from captivity. After 
having thus considered his dream, in 
the absence of the guard, he fell on his 
knees, and prayed to Our Lady to the 
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same end. Filled with hope, he took 
a bone from the piece of meat sent for 
him to eat, and began to use it as a file 
upon the iron collar by which his neck 
was bound. Immediately, he found the 
collar fell down broken, so he tried the 
same upon his wrists and ankles with 
the same success. Thus being freed 
from his bonds, he, with a rope which 
he had made with his linen and woollen 
garments, let himself down from the 
window. But the height of the tower 
was very great, and the rope not long 
enough; but, trusting to Divine aid, 
he boldly dropped, and fell unhurt on 
the ground. He then took refuge in 
an adjoining wood, and, fearful of pur- 
suit, hid himself the whole day. He 
acted in the same way on the second 
and third, and was without food or 
clothes. “Yet,” says the narrative, 
“the Virgin protected him, and con- 
ducted him safe to Hal, in such habit 
as he had, i.e. naked and squalid.” 
Now this story really contains little 
of the marvellous; it has all the fea- 
tures of truth, slightly coloured. La- 
tude’s escape from the Bastile might 
rather be called miraculous than this ; 


and, without doubt, many of the won- 
ders said to be wrought at these shrines 
have a foundation in some event, which 
imagination and a superstitious ten- 
deney magnify into Divine interposi- 


tion. The following story of a tailor 
who swallowed a needle is amusing, and 
not more miraculous than the previous 
one; the date given to the story is 1440. 

At Dendermond in Flanders, by the 
river Scheldt, was a tailor by trade, 
whose name was Bartholomew Broek. 
He, when he was sewing some cloth, got 
up to cut out a new garment. There- 
fore he put the needle with its thread 
into his mouth to have his hands free, 
and whilst he was intent upon his work, 
the needle and thread were drawn 
down his throat and swallowed. As 
soon as it had happened, he stood asto- 
nished, but afterwards went to his wife 
and told his misfortune. She began to 
lament, and ran to her neighbours and 
relations, as well as to the doctors, seek- 
ing assistance. “ Many things are said, 
many done ;” every thing is tried in 
vain, and for four days the needle re- 
mained. He afterwards went to Mech- 
lin, where he had a brother, a physi- 
cian, whom he consulted with others. 
They purged and physicked in vain; 
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the needle remained. Now it was 
Sunday, and the physician, to cheer 
up his brother, had an entertainment 
in the evening, according to the cus- 
tom. But the vesper bell sounded, 
and the physician made himself ready 
to go to church, it being a solemn 
feast of the Virgin; but some remained 
behind, and Bartholomew got up alone 
and went to the fire, and stood there 
meditating. His thoughts ran on the 
Holy Virgin, and particularly of the 
celebrated “Lady of Hal,” and he 
vowed, in his heart, to go there if he 
was able. He had scarce said it to 
himself, when he felt something move 
about his teeth, and putting in his 
fingers, drew out the needle and thread. 
When his brother returned he was of 
course overjoyed at the miraculous 
event. 

Such miracles as these present little 
difficulty, they are of everyday occur- 
rence; indeed the ree 1s uf a hospital 
in one year would present us with a 
whole list of such. Many of the other 
stories, told by Lipsius, are of a simi- 
lar character, and must only be re- 
garded as ordinary events seen through 
a particular and special medium. [| 
noticed, when at Hal, that the more 
recent miracles recorded by votive 
offerings were of the same kind; that 
is to say, mere ordinary events, having 
just so much of a special character as 
to serve as a basis for the imagination, 
but no more. And it would be re- 
markable that an intelligent mind, 
like that of Lipsius, could cite such 
instances in pure faith in their miracu- 
lous character, if we had not such fre- 
quent proofs of similar aberration. 
mel before this subject is quite 


closed, it may be as wekk to give an 
example in which the miracle is more 
extraordinary. Lipsius in this invokes 
aid for his style to narrate such wonders 
—the following is the substance. 

In 1428 there dwelt at Saint Hilaire, 
a village near Cambray, a labourer 


named Stephen Morel, whose wife’s 
name was Firmina. She brought forth 
a dead child, at least so the midwife 
and gossips asserted, after having used 
all the means of restoring life. The 
child was accordingly buried in uncon- 
secrated soil according to custom. The 
mother mourned her loss of offspring, 
and especially its want of the sacred 
rite of baptismal initiation. In her 
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affliction, however, she did not fail in 
hope, and trust in the aid of Our Lady 
of Hal, to whose shrine she \. is accus- 
tomed to make an annual pilgrimage. 
She performed her vows daily, and 
even to the fifteenth day, after the 
death of her child, and now began 
boldly to assert her belief that it lived; 
and this seemed confirmed to her by 
frequent nocturnal visions. Her gos- 
sips now advised her to go to the field 
in which the body was buried with her 
husband, which she did; and they dug 
up the earth until they came to the 
corpse, when, behold, they found it 
fair and rosy without any mark of 
death. Their wonder, mixed with joy, 
was very great, and they scarce dared 
to raise it up, because it had been dead 
so long; so they sent to the pastor. 
He came, and was not less astonished; 
and persuaded them to bear the child 
to Vertenguel and there bring it up. 
It was now evening, and the mother 
gave a part of a consecrated waxen 
candle she had brought for a lantern, 
to light them on the way. They walked 
slowly, but the little bit of candle 
never diminished in the least, although 
it burnt from six o’clock in the even- 
ing until daylight of the following day. 
At length they reached Vertenguel, 
when they heard that the pastor was 
absent at a festival in the fortress of 
Vertaine close by. They went thither, 
and found the citadel closed; they 
knocked and knocked again, but no one 
came. So the door opened of its own 
accord, and in they went. At the inner 
door, they did the same, and with the 
same success ; and at length came to 
a third which also opened, and left 
them free to enter the supper chamber. 
Upon which Henry Damman, the go- 
vernor, rose up and asked, “ Who ad- 
mitted you? Are you friends or 
enemies?” Then drawing his sword, 
he advanced towards the warder and 
said, “* Wretch, where is thy faith ?” 
He asserted that he had carefully 
closed the gates, and brought the 
governor's own daughter as a witness. 
Wonder succeeded to anger, seeing 
that the new visitors were unarmed 
and not enemies. They then besought 
the pastor that the child should be 
taken to the font and baptised. He 
arose, astonished at this strange matter, 
and about twenty persons, male and 
female, accompanied him from the 
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table; even the governor ordered his 
horse, ane with five companions joined 
the party. All were in the church, 
and the boy shewed manifest signs of 
life, opening and shutting his eyes and 
mouth, and blood ran from his nostrils ; 
at length he uttered a cry. The child 
was baptized, and lived about five 
hours, lying on the altar of the Virgin, 
when it was seen to grow pale and die. 
The miracles however were not yet 
quite over. It was now carried to con- 
secratedground. The mother, Firmina, 
was at this time away in bed, where 
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she felt her breast to arise as if giving 
suck, although the child was dead. 
With this I will conclude the wonders 
of Our Lady of Hal; they each of them 
afford us an insight into the weakness 
of humanity, and the ease with which 
the credulous deceive themselves or are 
deceived by others. It may be worthy 
of notice that in the British Museum 
there is one of the pilgrim’s signs of 
Our Lady of Hal, executed about the 
sixteenth century; it is of copper, of 
circular form, and has little holes by 
which it could be sewn on the dress. 
J. G. Water. 
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Mr. Joun Lopee’s MSS. ann rue Liner MunerRuM HIBeRNIa. 


Mr. Ursan,—In your report of the 
sale of the Library of MSS. formed by 
the late Ulster King of Arms, the collec- 
tions of Mr. John Lodge hold a prominent 
place (Aug. p. 146), and their importance 
in reference to the history of Ireland ren- 
ders it desirable that they should not be 
lost sight of. The public it will be remem- 
bered have a double interest in these col- 
lections, first on account of the sources 
from which they are derived, and secondly 
by the right of purchase ; and I am there- 
fore induced to suppose that some further 
particulars of their origin, character, and 
constituent parts will be acceptable to 
your readers. 

Mr. Lodge was Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records deposited in the Rolls Office of 
the Chancery, and in Birmingham Tower of 
Dublin Castle, and also author of Lodge’s 
Irish Peerage. 

Upon his appointment as deputy keeper, 
which took place in the year 1759, he found 
that the Calendars which had been pre- 
viously made to the records committed to 
his charge were of little value, and he 
therefore entered upon the arduous task 
of making extracts from the original rolls 
of the letters patent and other inrolments 
(or at least of the principal entries) there 
to be found. It appears to be the general 
impression that a public officer is virtute 
oficit bound during “‘ office hours’’ to 
make for the public use indexes and other 
books of reference to the records which are 
placed under his charge. However that 


* Record Reports for Ireland, vol. i. p. 458. 


may be, it seems that these MSS. of Mr. 
Lodge were by the Irish government con- 
sidered as his private property, and there- 
fore in the year 1785 they purchased them 
on behalf of the public by placing his 
widow and son the Rev. Dr. William 
Lodge upon the pension list, and allowing 
them an annuity of I believe 300/. for their 
lives.* And if 
The value of a thing 
Be just as much as it will bring, 

the cost to the public of Lodge’s MSS. 
might be estimated by ascertaining the 
amount paid to him as_a public officer 
during the time he was occupied in their 
compilation, the additional hundreds of 
pounds paid to his widow and son, and the 
further large sum of money expended upon 
the editing and printing of so much of his 
MSS. as is contained in the Liber Mu- 
nerum Hiberniz. 

Upon the second meeting of the late 
Record Commissioners for Ireland, which 
took place on the 18th of February, 1811, 
it was ordered ‘‘ that the Secretary do 
write to the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant in the name of this board, re- 
questing him to hand over to the Secretary 
of this Commission the several manuscript 
books compiled by the late John Lodge, 
now in the office of the Under Secretary 
for the Civil Department, for the purposes 
of reference, transcript, or printing, as 
this board may think proper to direct.’’f 

So highly did the Commissioners ap- 
prove of this gentleman’s compilations, 


+ Ibid. vol. i. p. 11. 
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that they directed the Sub-Commissioners 
to meet together and consider ‘‘ how far 
his books might serve as a model for ar- 
ranging and digesting all the Records of 
Ireland.” (Same volume, page 16.) The 
Sub-Commissioners, however, by their re- 
port of the 23rd of July, 1811, gave it as 
their opinion that they could not recom- 
mend them as such model. But it was sub- 
sequently ordered by the Commissioners 
that two volumes of Lodge’s List of Pa- 
tentee Officers should be completed for 
publication, to be transcribed by clerks in 
the Secretary’s office. 

Mr. Rowley Lascelles having been ap- 
pointed to assist Mr. Duhigg in the pre- 
paration of Lodge’s MSS. for the press, 
it was subsequently deemed advisable by 
the board, upon the receipt of the said 
Sub-Commissioners’ report upon the sub- 
ject, to print a volume of these MSS. with 
certain other collections, under the title 
of the “ Acta Regia Hibernica,” and “con- 
taining, among other matters, articles of 
agreement and treaties with the chieftains 
of the Irish septs, documents relating to 
the dissolution of religious houses, and a 
collection of charters of incorporation to 
cities, towns, and other public bodies ;’’ 
and by a report of the 18th of January, 
1819, it appears that ‘‘ upwards of 3,000 
fairly written pages had been formed, taken 
principally from the most ancient records,”’ 
for this work. Upon this Acta Regia con- 
siderable progress was subsequently made 
by two of the Sub-Commissioners, so 
much so, that in 1825 “the selection of 
articles from the Patent, Close, Memo- 
randa and Plea Rolls was completed to 
the commencement of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, as also the chronological index 
of same ; to the collection of charters of 
incorporation and privileges to cities, 
towns, &c. 1,786 pages had been added ; 
the charters already transcribed had been 
arranged, bound up, and indexed, con- 
sisting of 22 large folio volumes ; besides 
3 volumes of charters to public institu- 
tions, &c.’’ Of this large amount of MS. 
the public has as yet obtained but little 
benefit, as the only portion of it that has 
been printed consists of charters from the 
18th Hen. II. to 18th Ric. II. being 92 pages 
folio, and even this small portion has not 
yet been published. 

Lodge's List of Patentee Officers above 
referred to has been printed, and will be 
found in the Liber Munerum Hiberniz, 
vol. i. pt. 2, p. 1 to 228. 

The ‘‘ abstracts of all the enrolments 
of lands, deeds, and other matters of pro- 
perty remaining on record in the Rolls 
Office and in Bermingham Tower, from 
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31 Edw. I.* tothe end of Hen. VIT.’’ will 
be found in the Rotulorum Patentium et 
Clausorum Cancellarie Hibernize Calen- 
darium, printed and published by the 
Irish Record Commissioners. The like 
calendar of the like enrolments of the 
reign of Henry VIII. was printed by the 
same Commissioners, but has not been 
published; and the calendar of the like en- 
rolments of James the First's reign has been 
also printed, but is yet unpublished; so 
that the nine volumes folio of Lodge’s 
Abstracts of the Rolls in Sir W. Betham’s 
Catalogue are of value so far only as they 
relate to the inrolments of lands, deeds, 
and other property of the reigns of Ed- 
ward VI., Philip and Mary, Elizabeth, 
Charles I. and II. James 1]. and from 
thence to the 3lst of George If. 

According to the report of the late 
Sub-Commissioners of the Public Records 
of Ireland (vol. i. p. 28) it appears that 
Mr. Lodge was occupied ‘* during forty 
years in abstracting ancient records, many 
of which are since so defaced and muti- 
lated, that it might now be impossible to 
abstract their contents at all.” This being 
the case, his MSS. will probably be now 
found to be in many instances of greater 
value for historical purposes than even the 
original records themselves. The above 
mentioned Report was made in the year 
1811, and there can be but little doubt 
that since that time the Chancery records 
have sustained a still greater amount of 
injury, a circumstance which of course 
tends to increase the value of these manu- 
scripts. 

It should not however pass unnoticed 
that this same report leads to the conclusion 
that these MSS. cannot be considered as 
an abstract of all the entries or inrolments 
which are to be found upon the Patent and 
Close Rolls of the Irish Chancery, for it 
informs us that Mr. Lodge's “ object ap- 
pears to have been rather to indicate and 
abstract the principal grants, charters, 
patents, deeds, &c. than to form a com- 
plete catalogue of them all, which was so 
far from his intention that he wholly omits 
the chief mass of records in his custody, 
viz. statutes (private as well as public), 
inguisitions, equity pleadings, depositions, 
and decrees.’’ It is probable, however, that 
the report was intended to convey that 
Mr. Lodge had not made nor did he intend 
to make abstracts of any other records in 
his custody than the Patent and Close 
Rolls, such as the Statute Rolls, inquisitions, 
pleadings, depositions and decrees, but to 
confine himself exclusively to the Patent 
and Close Rolls, upon which class of re- 
cords, however, are frequently to be found 


* Betham’s Catalogue of MSS. page 17, No. 118, 
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the enrolments of statutes, inquisitions, 
pleadings, depositions, and decrees. It is 
evident however that, if this report be 
correct, the statement in Sir W. Betham’s 
Catalogue that the nine volumes therein 
mentioned contain an * Abstract of all 
the enrolments of lands, deeds, and other 
matters of property remaining on record 
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For the purpose of enabling us to arrive 
at as correct a conclusion as we can upon 
the subject of these MSS. of the late Mr. 
Lodge, I annex a copy of the Catalogue 
that was made of them in the year 1785, 
when they were sold to the government of 
Ireland by his widow, in order that we 
may be enabled to collate it with the 


Catalogue of Sir W. Betham’s MSS. so 


in the Rolls Office and in Birmingham 
far as it relates to Mr. Lodge’s Collections. 


Tower ’’ is somewhat open to question. 


A Catalogue of Lodge’s MS. Books, as annexed to the King’s Letter for purchasing 
said MSS. dated August 15, 1785; with Observations, included in parentheses, 
and Addenda :— 

Total 

Number 

of Vols. 


Number 
of Sets. 
IT. Fourteen volumes of [MSS.] entitled Records of the Rolls, with one 
Green Book, the Index to them, folio. _— Green Book has been 
rebound in calf) 4 ‘ ‘ 15 
II. One Convert Book, folio . 16 
- One volume, Articles with Irish Chiefs, Denizations, General Pardons, 
Commissions, Pensions, &c. folio . ‘ . 
Two volumes of Wardships, Liveries, and Alienations, folio . 19 
One book, Parliamentary Register from 1559, anno 2ndo Elizab. 
folio. See page 277 for contents . 20 
One book of Miscellaneous Collections, High ‘Sheriffs, &e. from 1600 
to 1773 - 21 
. One book, Miscellaneous, Counties Palatine, Exclusive Grants, &e. 
One Patent Rolls K. (Henry) VIII. King’s Letters, folio . 23 
. One with Lists of Members of the King’s Inns, with their Officers, 
&c. extracted from the Society’s Books, being five in number, folio 24 
X. Two numbers of Acta Regia Hiberniz, one of them 28, the other 74 
pages, not bound. (One of these books commences with the reign 
of Henry VIII., the other with that of James I., both have been 
since bound) 
. Two large folio volumes, Patentee Officers, and Offices to Officers i in 
Treland ‘ 
A thin marble cover, not bound, List of Patentee Officers in Ireland ; 
a quarto, of the Establishment Military and Civil in 1727, altered 
to 1760, a true copy 
. A printed pamphlet, the Usage of holding Parliaments ; with notes by 
Doctor Lucas ; with additional observations, and Poynings’ Act, &c. 
in manuscript, by the author of the first pamphlet. (Written i in 
1770) 30 
. The Irish Baronage, or a List of the Peers of Ireland, ‘from the redue- 
tion of the kingdom by Henry II. so far as can be collected from 
record and history. 31 
- Ona sheet of paper is a View of the Peerage of Ireland at the end of 
the reign of Queen Anne. (Enrolled the 18th December, 1783) . 32 


Addenda. 


A folio volume of stenographic Notes relating to Grants of Lands, &c. 33 
Another of the same kind, relating to Inquisitions, and among others 

the Strafford Inquisitions ° - 34 
Another, being Memoranda and Extracts from. the Rolls Office, &e . 35 
A small volume, containing Rolls Office Accounts down to 1774. = 336 


IV. 
“Fr. 


VI. 


XV. 
XVI. 


XVII. 
XVIII. 


It appears to me to be very probable 
that the fourteen volumes entitled ‘‘ Re- 
cords of the Rolls,’’ contained in the 
above mentioned Catalogue of Lodge's 


MSS. are represented by the ‘ Abstract 
of all the enrolments of lands, deeds, and 
other matters of property remaining on 
record in the Rolls Otiee," consisting of 


. This i: is printed in the Liber Hibernia, vol. i. part 1, pp. 1 to 40. 
t This is printed in the Liber Hibernia, vol. i. part 1, pp. 1 to 51. 


} Irish Record Reports, vol. i. p. 400. 
Gent, Mac. Vou. XLII. 
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nine volumes, and contained in the Cata- 
logue of Sir W. Betham’s MSS. Taking 
it for granted that these nine volumes 
contain abstracts of all (or of the principal 
enrolments only, as the case may be,) the 
entries or enrolments to be found upon the 
Patent and Close Rolls of the Irish 
Chancery, they forin the most valuable 
portion of Lodge’s collections; and, al- 
though, as already stated, the greater 
part of their contents is now in print, still 
much remains unpublished, and as they 
are in many particulars, as has been al- 
ready observed, more perfect at this day 
than the records themselves, Mr. Lodge’s 
MSS. and Sir W. Betham’s transcript 
are consequently of much public import- 
ance. 

The fourteen volumes of Lodge’s MSS. 
entitled ‘* Records of the Rolls,’’ are 
valuable also in another respect, namely, 
inasmuch as they contain extracts from 
the enrolments of the grants that have 
been made by the Crown of manors and 
manorial rights, fisheries, advowsons of 
churches, &c. since the reign of Elizabeth; 
to which enrolments there are to be found 
in the Rolls Office, Dublin, wherein the 
original records are deposited, indexes 
merely to the names of the Crown’s 
grantees and not to the property granted. 
In consequence of this defect in the office 
indexes, the public is often put to much 
inconvenience and delay, and it would 
tend to remedy this unsatisfactory state of 
things were a transcript to be made of 
Lodge’s MSS. (which are deposited in the 
Birmingham Tower), so far as they relate 
to letters patent and other enrolments 
made since Elizabeth’s time, to be depo- 
sited with the present keeper of the 
Chancery Records at the Rolls Office. 

The ‘* Convert Book,’’ mentioned in 
the Catalogue of Lodge’s MSS. at No. II. 
has apparently been transcribed by Sir W. 
Betham, and is probably that which is 
entitled in the Catalogue of his MSS. as 
“ Alphabetical Lists of Converts from 
Popery from 1702.’’ The Convert Rolls 
of Chancery are stated in a Report pub- 
lished by the Irish Record Commissioners 
to commence in 1703. 

The ‘ Articles with Irish Chiefs,’ &c. 
mentioned in Lodge’s Catalogue, con- 
sisting of one volume, is represented pro- 
bably by Sir W. Betham’s transcript enti- 
tled “‘ Irish Rebels. Treaties with Irish 
Chiefs from 1536,” &c. not collected but 
transcribed by Sir W. Betham. 

The two volumes of “* Wardships, Live- 
ries, and Alienations,’’ which are men- 
tioned in Lodge’s Catalogue, are set forth 
under the same title in Sir W. Betham’s 
Catalogue. 

The Parliamentary Register from 1559, 
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contained in Lodge’s Catalogue, is in Sir 
W. Betham’s entitled “ Irish Parliament. 
A list of the members returned to serve 
in the Parliaments of Ireland from the 
year 1559.” This list is printed in the 
Liber Hiberniz. 

The book of “ Miscellaneous Collec- 
tions’’ is contained in both Catalogues. 

The volume of “ Miscellaneous, Coun- 
ties Palatine,” &c. which is mentioned in 
Lodge’s Catalogue, is called a “ History 
of the Counties Palatine of Ireland’’ in 
Sir W. Betham’s Catalogue. 

Upon comparison, therefore, made as 
above stated, of the two catalogues, it 
would appear that Sir W. Betham had 
made transcripts of the principal and most 
valuable of Lodge’s MSS. only, and that 
the “ List of forfeited estates in Ireland, 
sold at Chichester House in 1703,” con- 
tained in Sir W. Betham’s Catalogue, 
forms no part of Mr. Lodge’s collections. 

With respect to this ‘‘ Book of Sales,” 
as it is usually called, I may here observe 
that there are many copies to be found, 
but few of them are perfect. It has been 
stated that the most (if not the only) per- 
fect copy in existence is now deposited in 
(if 1 mistake not) Madam Stevens’s Hos- 
pital in Dublin. The same work, but 
under a different title, is contained in Sir 
W. Betham's Catalogue at No. 91. 

The Liber Munerum Hiberniz, to which 
I have adverted, was I bélieve principally 
if not entirely compiled by Mr. Rowley 
Lascelles, one of the Assistant Record 
Commissioners for Ireland, whose object 
was, as is stated in his preface, to afford to 
all public officers “‘ prompt and authentic 
information relating to Ireland,”’ and his 
object has been attained; but when it is 
borne in mind that the matter thus put 
together for the convenience of an Under- 
Secretary for Ireland, or probably of some 
official of less importance, has cost the 
public I know not how many thousands 
of pounds, and that it is for the most part 
little more than a reprint of works of easy , 
access, it cannot excite surprise in any to 
learn that soon after its publication it was 
deemed advisable to withhold it from the 
public. A few copies, however, have re- 
cently made their appearance in Ireland, 
and are I believe to be still obtained for 
about two guineas; but prior to this issue, 
and when the work was to be had but by 
a favoured few, it was usually sold for 
about 20/. As this Liber Hibernie, as it 
is'commonly called, is without an index, 
or even a table of contents, and is divided 
into many different parts, it may not be 
uninteresting to many to learn something 
of its nature and arrangement. It consists 
of two large volumes folio; the first con- 
taining 845 pages, and the second 908 
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pages of unusually small print for so large 
a work. 

It commences with what might with 
propriety be called a History of Ireland 
from the time of the English invasion to 
the Union in 1800, but the editor has en- 
titled it ‘* Res gestee Anglorum in Hiber- 
nid.”? This generally admired history 
occupies 157 pages, and is followed by the 
‘« National Characteristics of the Irish, as 
Men, as Statesmen, Writers, Orators,’’ 
&c., principally taken from Hardy’s Life 
of Lord Charlemont, a work that may be 
easily obtained for three or four shillings. 
These remarks occupy 17 pages, and are 
followed by a reprint of Lodge’s Peerage 
by Archdall, consisting of 51 pages, and 
I believe there are few who would think 
it necessary to republish a compilation of 
this kind, which (like all similar publica- 
tions) has been apparently taken as well 
from the representations of interested par- 
ties as from documentary evidence. 

The editor has then introduced his ex- 
tracts from the Lords’ Journals of Ire- 
land, so far as they relate to the Irish 
peerage, which occupy 17 pages, and, al- 
though it facilitates research in some few 
instances to be enabled to refer to these 
extracts, instead of to the Journals them- 
selves, it is questionable whether it was 
necessary to reprint any portion of a work 
which has been for a long time past and 
still is usually disposed of as waste paper. 

These extracts are followed by the Irish 
Baronetage taken from Lodge and Beat- 
son, which occupies 6 pages, which is fol- 
lowed by Beatson’s Peerage of 2 pages, 
and this is succeeded by Lodge’s Register 
of the Irish House of Commons, which 
occupies 40 pages. 

We have then Lodge’s Patentee Officers 
(to which I have already referred as hav- 
ing been taken from his MSS.), and this 
consists of 228 pages. 

To the above list the editor has added 
a Supplement of Patentee Officers taken 
from the public records as well of England 
as of Ireland, MSS. in the British Museum, 
&c. consisting of 70 pages; and with re- 
spect to these 298 pages of Patentee Offi- 
cers, I believe there are few who do not 
look upon them as a very desirable addi- 
tion to the Irish record publications. 

The last-mentioned list is followed by 
“Observations on the Powers anciently 
entrusted to the Lord Lieutenant, Chan- 
cellor, and Treasurer of Ireland,’’ taken 
from Harris’s edition of Ware’s Antiqui- 
ties, consisting of but 4 pages, being a 
reprint of part of a work which, although 
it is highly esteemed, is to be easily ob- 
tained. 

The publication in question next con- 
tains a list of all the officers who are no- 
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ticed on the patent rolls of the Irish 
Chancery, from the year 1760 to 1826, 
consisting of 84 pages, and as this is ori- 
ginal matter, and has been derived exclu- 
sively from authentic sources, it is con- 
sequently of much value. This list is 
followed by copies of patents of office, 
king’s letters, &c. and oaths of office, 
taken from public records and other docu- 
ments of unquestioned importance. These 
copies commence with the year 1181, and 
the series is comprised within 22 pages of 
very useful matter. The editor has then 
embodied in his work further copies of 
records relating to Ireland, which he has 
selected from Prynne’s Animadversions, 
and which occupy 25 pages; but I much 
doubt the necessity of putting the public 
to the expense of reprinting any portion 
of a work which is to be found in many 
private as well as public libraries. 

The above are followed by copies of 
documents relating to Ireland as taken 
from Usher, and consisting of 5 pages, 
which are succeeded by transcripts of 
records taken from the then new edition 
of Rymer’s Foedera, relating to Irish ec- 
clesiastical matters, containing 17 pages, 
which are followed by copies of all mat- 
ters, ecclesiastical and civil, with respect 
to Ireland, to be found in the old edition 
of Rymer, and consisting of 75 pages. 
Few will, I think, come to the conclusion 
that much wisdom was manifested in giving 
to the public for a third time the contents 
of Rymer’s Foedera. 

These transcripts from Rymer are suc- 
ceeded by copies taken from Mr. Hol- 
brooke’s papers, temp. Cromwell and 
Cha. II., consisting of 3 pages, which are 
followed by 4 pages of useful matter taken 
from the Hanaper records in Dublin, en- 
titled, “de rebus gestis Cha. ITI.” and 
from the same office of the Hanaper the 
editor has taken the names of the greater 
number of the sheriffs and justices of the 
peace for Ireland temp. Cha. II., con- 
sisting of 5 pages, and thus ends the first 
volume of the Liber Hibernia. 

The second volume commences with 
the Irish Church Establishment, taken 
from Usher, Ware, Harris, and Prynne, 
and also from the Rolls of the English 
and Irish Chancery, and it consists of 
88 pages of a useful and somewhat 
curious compilation. The Ecclesiastical 
Map of Ireland by Dr. Beaufort is then 
given, which is contained within 6 pages, 
and ought not probably to have been re- 
printed. These are followed by a List of 
Presentations to Church Benefices in Ire- 
land, made by the Crown between 1535 
and 1827, and taken from the Irish Chan- 
cery Rolls, comprised in 83 pages of 
valuable information. 
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We have then a reprint of Erck’s Eccle- 
siastical Register, a book to be easily pur- 
chased at a book stall for two or three 
shillings, and this consists of 51 pages. 
It is followed by An Account of Unbe- 
neficed Clergy, which occupies 5 pages, 
and is succeeded by ‘* A Table of Abbeys 
and Monasteries,’’ taken from Harris’s 
edition of Ware, and is comprised in 
7 pages. 

The editor has next reprinted, from 
Mason’s History of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, a list of its dignitaries and prebends, 
consisting of 13 pages. This history, by 
Dr. Mason, is purchaseable for about 15s. 
and ought not therefore to have been even 
in part reprinted at the public cost. 

Numerous extracts from the Irish Sta- 
tutes, from their commencement in 1310 
to 1800, are then given, so far as they 
relate to civil affairs, religion, law, reve- 
nue, and public defence, and these com- 
prise 144 pages, which might have been 
altogether omitted; and it appears to me 
to have been quite unnecessary to reprint 
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similar extracts from the Statutes of the 
United Kingdom, from 1801 to 1826, which 
occupy 123 pages. 

The selections from the Lords’ Journals 
of Ireland, consisting of 48 pages, and 
containing documents bearing date be- 
tween the years 1634 and 1800, might 
also have been omitted; neither can there 
be any doubt of the impropriety of re- 
printing 10 pages of Selections from the 
Journals of the Irish House of Commons, 
from their commencement in 1613 to the 
year 1800. 

These are followed by the more remark- 
able Sessional Papers, from 1695 to 1800, 
contained in the Appendix to the same 
Journals, consisting of no less than 100 
pages of matter, most commonly used as 
waste paper. We have then 11 pages of 
extracts from the General Index to the 
same Journals, and the work is concluded 
with a Catalogue of the principal Ses- 
sional Papers relating to Ireland, from 
1800 to 1826, consisting of 207 pages. 

Yours, &c. F. 


BAS-RELIEF OF THE Dance oF Deatu AT DRESDEN. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Cemetery of the 
New Town at Dresden is a very interest- 
ing bas-relief of The Dance of Death, 
which (though mentioned casually in the 
guide-books) is perhaps not often visited 
by travellers. 

The late Mr. Douce, in his Dissertation 
on the various Representations of the sub- 
ject, 1833, 8vo. has noticed it at pp. 44, 
76, but by mistake speaks of it as in the 
churchyard of Old Dresden. 

There is an old print of it in Anthony 
Wecken’s Chronicle of Dresden, fol. 1680: 
from which Mr. Douce describes it, re- 
marking that it varies considerably from 
the usual mode of representing the Maca- 
ber Dance. An excellent line engraving, 
which has recently been published by Lan- 
gener, furnishes the means of describing 
it still more exactly. 

There are in all twenty-seven figures in 
bas-relief, hewn out of red sandstone. A 
skeleton figure of Death, partially draped, 
with a scarf flying in the wind, heads the 
procession: he is blowing on a trumpet, 
which he holds in one hand, whilst with 
the other he carries a goblet, and serpents 
twine round his legs. A pope, in full 
robes, holds on by the floating scarf, fol- 
lowed by a cardinal, an archbishop, a 
bishop, a canon, a priest, and a monk, in 
all seven figures, each with their peculiar 
robes and insignia. Then comes another 
figure of Death beating a drum, with dead 
men’s bones for drumsticks, followed by 
an emperor, king, duke, earl, knight, gen- 
tleman, judge, notary, soldier, peasant, 


and a lame beggar. Then succeed the 
females,—an abbess, a lady of high de- 
gree, into whose arm a peasant woman, 
with a bundle of geese on her back, has 
linked herself; behind these come a figure 
with a bag of money in his hand, a healthy 
but ragged looking child, and an old man, 
bent down by age, the procession closed 
by a third figure of Death carrying the 
fatal scythe. The workmanship of this 
piece of sculpture is rude but vigorous, 
displaying much quaintness and variety in 
the figures, and extremely interesting, as 
affording a faithful memorial of the cos- 
tumes of members of almost every class 
and degree of the community at the time 
of its execution, which is believed to have 
been the year 1534. Several of the figures 
are regarded as portraits. 

The bas-relief was originally inserted in 
the walls of the royal palace at Dresden, 
and a view of the building, in which it 
appears in situ, is given in Wecken’s 
Chronicle. In 1701 a fire broke out in 
the palace, and in a few hours destroyed a 
great part of it; the Dance of Death was 
considerably injured, and remained for a 
long time forgotten and neglected, until, 
in 1721, it was presented by the King to 
the burial-ground in Dresden New Town, 
and having been restored by Briickner, a 
sculptor of that period, it was built into 
the walls of the cemetery, where it has 
remained ever since. 

It may be here noted that the Dance of 
Death in the abbey of Chaise Dieu, which 
is unnoticed by Mr. Douce, has also been 
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carefully copied and published by M. 
Achille Jubinal, 1841. 

I will conclude this communication with 
an old epigram appropriate to the subject, 
and hitherto I believe unpublished, which 
I found on the fly-leaf of a MS. (I. 15) in 
the College of Arms. 
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Trois choses sont de ung sort, 
Preestre, bailiffs, et la mort ; 
Prestre prend de viffe et mort, 
Bailyff prent de droict et tort, 
Mort ne espargne ne foeble ne fort. 


Yours, &c. J.G.N, 


Tue IMMACULATE CONCEPTION. 


Mr. Ursan,—lIt is a question of some 
interest in the history of religious art up to 
how early a time pictures are to be traced 
having for their subject the “ Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary.” In a 
letter which appeared in your Correspond- 
ence some time since I pointed out that 
the subject of the properly called “Con- 
ception” is an idea founded on the doctrine 
of the sinlessness of the Virgin; that these 
pictures are representations of no event or 
natural circumstance in Mary’s life, but 
simply of her ideal purity and chastity ; 
and I ventured to conjecture that the 
painters of the earlier period of Christian 
art would be found to have selected events 
in the history or legends of the Virgin 
rather than so abstruse an entity as this 
doctrine for the materials of their pictures. 

I have just seen in the Bodleian Library 
an illuminated Flemish office of the Virgin 
of about the end of the fifteenth century, 
containing the subject of the “‘Concep- 
tion ’’ (whether then so called or not), so 
truly and exquisitely treated that I beg 
leave to occupy a few of your lines in de- 
scribing it. The Virgin is a youthful 
figure in white robe and mantle, which 
cover her feet. She stands upon the 
crescent moon, her hands in an attitude of 


prayer; her hair is long and golden, and 
falls behind her back. The background 
is of a light amber colour, on which the 
nimbus and crown of stars, and the sunny 
halo which surrounds her, are lightly in- 
dicated by streaks of gold. The face and 
whole air of the figure are exquisitely 
graceful and gentle and modest, expressive, 
like Murillo’s Conception, of a divine 
purity and chastity. Above, the Deity is 
represented in the form of a bearded man, 
with outstretched arms, the lower part of 
the figure being lost behind the halo which 
surrounds the Virgin. On each side are 
four angels in white robes, in gracefully 
varied attitudes of worship and reverence. 
Their faces are exquisitely finished, and 
full of a sweet expression. Below is a 
landscape, slightly indicated by lines of 
blue and green. 

I have ventured to trouble you with a 
description of this beautiful illumination, 
because it has appeared to me a complete 
and extremely interesting anticipation of 
the purpose and idea of the celebrated Con- 
ception of the great Spanish master. 

I should add that the Prayer Book is 
one of the Douce collection of MSS. 

Yours, &c. F. M.N. 

Oxford. 


Tue Harry THE Firtu Civus, or THE GANG. 


Mr. Ursan,—In the Corridor at Wind- 
sor Castle, among many curious pictures 
which commemorate Frederick Prince of 
Wales and his associates, is one repre- 
senting The Harry the Fifth Club, or The 
Gang. The members assembled are Frede- 
rick Prince of Wales, Sir Hugh Smithson, 
Mr. B. Boyle, Lord Inchiquin, Mr. Howe, 
Lord Middleton, and General Dilkes ; and 
the painter’s name is stated to have been 
Phillips. 

The allusion to ‘‘ Harry the Fifth,” in 
conjunction with the Prince of Wales, is 
obvious. The idea was evidently to revive 
the humours of Prince Harry and_ his 
boon companions, as represented by Shak- 
spere. 

But my present address to you is rather 
suggested by the second designation of the 
Club, rHE GANG. I have lately seen in 
the hands of a friend at Brighton, an 
enamelled badge which appears to have 
belonged to some ‘‘ Gang ’’ of the same 
character, if not to that which had the heir 


apparent for its chairman. I should ima- 
gine that its devices are drawn in a style 
somewhat later than Prince Frederick’s 
day: and yet I will not be sure that they 
are not of that period. 

The badge is oval in shape, and its size 
is about that of a large hen’s egg. Each 
side is painted in colours enamelled on cop- 
per. One side is allusive to the exploits 
of the highway, the other to those of the 
tavern. 

On the former is represented at top a 
right hand open, with the fore-finger bent 
down to perform some mystic symbol. 
Below is a distant view of a town, which 
has two spires, and some obeliscal tower 
like that of a glass-house ; in the fore- 
ground is a pair of stocks, and to the 
tight a gibbet, with the iron frame-work 
used for hanging the body of a criminal in 
chains. Above and below are inscribed 
the words 

JACK 
GANG WARILY, 
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On the other side are three hands united, 
their wrists in ruffles: and around them 
this legend, 

CHARITY, MIRTH, AND FRIENDSHIP 

UNITED. 

Now, this has evidently been the badge 
of some convivial club : whether of Prince 
Frederick’s, orany other ‘‘ Gang,” I would 
fain be informed. 

I am, however, inclined to believe that 
it belonged to the very same, as I am in- 
formed that the gentleman for whom it 
was made was Mr. Chamberlaine, of 
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Cheshire, who, having been blinded in 
some frolic (perhaps at a meeting of the 
Gang,) by the celebrated Marquess of 
Granby, afterwards received from that no- 
bleman an annuity for the remainder of 
his life. Should any of your readers re- 
collect allusions in the memoirs or corre- 
spondence of the time to the sayings or 
doings of “ The Gang,” they may, by com- 
municating them, elucidate a matter which 
is very characteristic of the clubbable 
manners of the last century. 

Yours, &c. J. G.N. 


Eprraras or Jonn CHAPMAN AT ELMLEY CASTLE, AND OF GreorGE SHIPSIDE 
AT REDMARLEY, co. WoRCESTER.—THE EARLIEST PAPER IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Ursan,—At Elmley Castle, Wor- 
cestershire, is a churchyard memorial of 
one John Chapman, whose name, it is 
alleged, ‘* sounds in (or throughout) the 
world.’’ Can you, Mr. Editor, or some 
of your readers, inform me who and what 
was the owner of this high sounding name? 
Was he related to George Chapman, the 
translator of Homer? The inscription is 
as follows : 

“ Memorize defunctorum Sacrum 
kat tvpwma. 
Siste gradum, Viator, ac leges. 

In spe beate resurrectionis hic re- 
quiescunt exuvie Johannis Chapmani et 
Isabelle uxoris, filie Gulielmi Allen de 
Wightford, in comitat. War. Ab antiquo 
proavorum stemmate deduxerunt genus. 
Variis miseriarum agitati procellis, at 
strenue succumbentes, in virescenti juven- 
tutis estate pié ac peccatorum peenitentia 
expirabant animas Maij 10 die Anno 
Domini 1677. 

Sistite Pierides Chapmanum plangere, cujus 

Spiritus in ccelis, nomen in orbe sonat.” 


Redmarley Church, in Worcestershire, 
bears the following inscription to one 
George Shipside : 

All fleshe is grasse, worme’s meat, and clay, 

and here it hath short time to live, 

For proofe whereof both night and day 

all mortall wights ensamples give. 


Beneath this stone, fast closde in clay, 

doth sleepe the corpes of George Shipside, 
Web Christ shall rayse on ye last day, 

and then with him be glorifide. 
Whose sovle now lives assvredly 

in heaven with Christ ovr Saviovr, 
In perfect peace most joyfvlly 

with God’s elect for evermore. 
Obit die De’bris An. D’ni 1609, Ac An. Atatis 

sue 84, 
Ecce quid eris. 

Was this the George Shipside whose 
wife was sister to the martyr Ridley, to 
whom the free warren of Bury Court, in 
this parish, belonged? Or was he the 
son of the Bishop’s brother-in-law? A 
George Shipside was second husband to 
the Bishop’s sister ; he was the Bishop’s 
park-keeper at Bushley, was incarcerated 
at Oxford, and attended the martyr to the 
stake. Ridley’s affectionate farewell to 
George Shipside on that occasion will be 
remembered. 


Can any one inform me whether the 
following is not the earliest mention of the 
purchase of Paper in England? It occurs 
in an original computus roll of the 43d 
year of Edward III. relative to the re- 
ceipts and disbursements of Halesowen 
Abbey, Worcestershire: ‘* Et in paper 
empt. pro literis et aliis necessariis domus, 
124.” Yours, &c. J. NOAKE. 

Worcester, August, 1854. 
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Literary and Scientific Pensions—Burlington House and the public accommodation for Official and 
Scientific purposes—The National Gallery—National Gallery for Ireland—The Guild of Literature 
and Art—Bequests of W. Ford Stevenson, esq. to London Societies, and of Mr. H. R. Hartley to 
the town of Southampton—MSS. of the Poet Gray—Sale of Mr. Pickering’s Books—The Becker 


Collection of Coins 


Relics of the Mutiny of the Bounty—Junior United Service Club—Portrait of 


Joseph Hume, esq., M.P.—Professor M‘Coy—Relics of the Smithfield Martyrs—Tumulus at Uley- 


bury—M. Weiss. 
We have already noticed many of the 
Literary and Scientific Pensions granted 
during the past year. The following is a 


complete account of the distribution of the 
whole £1200 allotted for this service: £50 
a-year to Mrs, Glen, widow of Dr. Glen, 
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Missionary to the East for nearly thirty 
years, in consideration of Dr. Glen’s ser- 
vices to biblical literature by his translation 
of the Old Testament into Persian. £100 
a-year to Sir Francis Bond Head. £100 a- 
year to Mrs. Moir, widow of Mr. David 
Moir, surgeon, in consideration of her late 
husband’s [** Delta’’] literary and scien- 
tific works, in connection with his profes- 
sion, his poetical talents, and the destitute 
condition of his widow and eight children. 
£80 a-year to the Rev. William Hickey, 
in consideration of the service which his 
writings, published under the signature of 
‘* Martin Doyle,’’ have rendered to the 
cause of agricultural and social improve- 
ment among the people of Ireland. £100 
a-year to Mrs. Lang, in consideration of 
the eminent services rendered for a period 
of upwards of fifty years by the late Mr. 
Oliver Lang, master-shipwright at the 
Woolwich Dockyard; and his numerous 
valuable inventions and improvements for 
the advancement of naval architecture. 
£50 a-year to the widow and daughter of 
Mr. Joseph Train, in consideration of his 
personal services to literature, and the 
valuable aid derived by the late Sir Walter 
Scott from Mr. Train’s antiquarian and 
literary researches, prosecuted under Sir 
Walter’s directions. £100 a-year to the 
widow of Sir Harris Nicolas, in conside- 
ration of the many valuable contributions 
made by her late husband to the historical 
and antiquarian literature of this country. 
£80 a-year to the daughters of the late 
Dr. M’Gillivray, in consideration of his 
contributions to the services of natural 
history. £50 a-year to Mrs. Hogg, the 
widow of the Ettrick Sheppard. £100 a- 
year to the sister and two daughters of the 
late Mr. James Simpson, in consideration 
of his eminent services in the cause of 
education. £40 a-year to the daughters of 
the late Mr. James Kenney. £100 a-year 
to Mr. Alaric Alexander Watts. £100 a- 
year to the daughters of the late Mr. 
Joseph Tucker, Surveyor of the Navy for 
eighteen years. £100 a-year to Dr. Hincks, 
in consideration of the eminent services he 
has rendered to history and literature by 
his antiquarian researches, and especially 
in connexion with the Assyrian and other 
Eastern languages. £50 a-year to Mrs. 
Lee, widow of Mr. Bowditch, the celebra- 
ted African traveller, in consideration of 
her contributions to literature. 

When the vote was taken in the House 
of Commons on the 27th of July to the 
proposition of Government for the pur- 
chase of Burlington House for 140,0002. 
some opposition was made, but the ques- 
tion was carried by a majority of 143 to 
23.—On the motion of Lord Redesdale, a 
return has been ordered of all houses, 
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buildings, &c. hired for official purposes, 
including Crown property. The expense 
and inconvenience of the present arrange- 
ments for carrying on the business of the 
couatry are inconceivable, and a detailed 
statement of the.situation of public offices, 
the accommodation provided, and the rents 
paid, will prepare for the great improve- 
ments necessary in this matter. The Duke 
of Newcastle said that about 20,000/. were 
paid annually as rent by the Woods and 
Forests department alone. He thought 
that the interest of the whole sum required 
for providing complete accommodation for 
the public service, even if the plan were 
adopted of continuing the present buildings 
in Whitehall down to Great George-street, 
would not amount to more than the rent 
now paid annually. At present there are 
about fifty public offices for which rent is 
paid to private individuals, and seven or 
eight more held of the Crown.—On the 
4th August Sir William Molesworth re- 
ceived a deputation from the various 
scientific societies who have not at pre- 
sent rooms provided for them by Govern- 
ment; when Dr. Guy, as their spokesman, 
stated that their object was to induce the 
Government to provide accommodation for 
the various literary and scientific societies 
under one roof.—Sir W. Molesworth re- 
plied, that, without pledging the Govern- 
ment in any way, he might state that the 
subject of providing the various scientific 
societies with rooms had been taken into 
consideration ; but that those societies who 
were about to be removed from Somerset 
House were entitled to the first considera- 
tion. It is supposed that the present 
structure of Burlington House will be 
taken down, and the necessary Palace of 
Science erected on its site. 

In answer to inquiries of Mr. Danby 
Seymour, respecting the national collec- 
tion of pictures, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer replied that it was the inten- 
tion of Government to build a new Gal- 
lery: but that it was not intended that 
the Royal Academy should vacate the 
rooms it now occupied in Trafalgar Square. 
The Minden Gallery, consisting of about 
sixty pictures, as well as some recent pur- 
chases, at present remain in the basement 
of the National Gallery. 

A National Gailery tor Ireland is to be 
erected in Dublin. The site chosen is the 
lawn in front of the Royal Dublin Society 
House, Merrion Square. The building is 
to consist of two extensive wings, running 
in parallel lines at the extreme verge of 
the lawn on either side, and terminating at 
the Dublin Society House; one of which 
will be set apart for a National Gallery, 
and the other as a National Museum. 
With this object, the Right Hon. Mr. 
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Sidney Herbert, M.P. has granted a new 
lease to the Dublin Society for 999 years, 
and the Dublin Society will grant a simi- 
lar lease to the trustees and directors of 
the National Gallery. 

The Guild of Literature and Art, hav- 
ing at length received an act of incorpo- 
ration from parliament, has published an 
address to the literary public describing 
its objects; which are, 1. Life and An- 
nuity Assurance ; 2. Provision for profes- 
sional members during sickness; 3. the 
foundation and endowment of ‘‘ The Guild 
Institution,” which is intended hereafter 
to grant annuities to decayed members 
and widows, and to provide a certain 
number of free residences. The members 
of the Guild are divided into two classes, 
Professional and Honorary ; the former of 
which is required to pay an entrance fee 
of two guineas, and to effect an assurance 
of the minimum sum of 100/.; and the 
Honorary Members are to be subscribers 
of one guinea, or donors of ten. The 
present balance in the hands of the asso- 
ciation is 37907. The amateur dramatic 
performances alone produced 36152. The 
donations and subscriptions have been 
only 5327. The expenses hitherto have 
been 3932. 

On the 26th July Vice-Chancellor Sir 
William Page Wood pronounced his judg- 
ment upon the bequests made by the late 
Mr. W. Ford Stevenson (see May, 1852, 
p- 490) in favour of the four Societies— 
the Royal Society, the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the Society for the Relief of Des- 
titution, and that for the Relief of the 
Houseless Poor. The Vice-Chancellor was 
of opinion that all these must be taken to 
be charities within the legal definition of 
that term; and also that there was an im- 
mediate gift of the whole estate to the Four 
Societies, subject to annuities of 500/. each 
to his four children. The amount of the 
property does not appear; but, if this deci- 
sion should be carried out, it has been 
stated that each of the Societies will re- 
ceive from ten to fifteen thousand pounds. 

Vice-Chancellor Stewart has also pro- 
nounced in favour of the bequests of Mr. 
Henry Robinson Hartley to the town of 
Southampton (see vol. xxxtv. p. 331), but 
it is feared that the claimants to the pro- 
perty, as heirs-at-law, may still continue the 
struggle by an appeal to the House of Lords. 

The MSS. of the Poet Gray have again 
been sold by auction, and will consequently 
henceforth be more scattered than ever. 
It will be remembered that they were first 
sold in Dec. 1845, when some account of 
them was given in our vol. xxv. p. 29. At 
that sale the principal purchaser was Mr. 
Penn, of Stoke Pogeis, who bought the MS. 
Elegy and Odes, and a great many anno- 
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tated books, which latter he esteemed so 
highly that, regardless of expense, he em- 
ployed Messrs. Clarke and Bedford to 
inlay them on fine paper, bind them up in 
volumes of richly-tooled olive morocco, 
with silk linings, and finally to inclose 
each volume in an outer case of plain purple 
morocco. This order was carefully carried 
out, and in this state we some years since 
saw the library in what is called Gray’s 
Room, at the house in which he used to visit 
Mr. Rogers, at West End, Stoke. Either 
caprice or necessity induced Mr. Penn, 
two years ago, to offer his acquisitions for 
sale. A few lots were brought to the 
hammer, but they were all bought in. Mr. 
Penn found the public unwilling to pay for 
Messrs. Clarke and Bedford’s binding, and 
the precious volumes were returned, it is 
believed, to the warehouses of the Pan- 
technicon; from whence they have now 
been brought,—torn, in many instances, 
from their rich bindings, and sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson, on the 
4th August. 

The Elegy, which was purchased by Mr. 
Penn for 1002. has been sold for 1310. to 
Mr. Wrightson of Birmingham. It is in- 
scribed by Gray, “ Stanzas written in a 
Country Churchyard.’’ Mason relates that 
he persuaded Gray to alter the word Stanzas 
to Elegy. There is a copy, in Gray’s hand- 
writing, at Cambridge, which is entitled 
an Elegy: and which omits the rejected 
stanzas. They appear in the present copy, 
as well as more than twenty variations, or 
early readings, which have been recently 
published in the Athenzeum of the 29th 
July. The autograph of the Long Story 
brought 25/7. Gray’s correspondence with 
Mason (recently edited by Mr. Mitford) 
was sold for 31/7. to Mr. Holloway. A 
copy of the Strawberry Hill edition of the 
Odes brought 272. 10s.: it contains mar- 
ginal notes in the Poet’s hand of the 
sources from which he borrowed aid or al- 
lusions in composition. These Odes were 
the first-fruits of the Strawberry Hill press 
in 1757. The Poet’s MS. Note-Books, 
written during his travels, were sold for 
26/.10s. <A single letter, addressed to R. 
Stonehewer, brought 11/. The entire col- 
lection of Gray MSS. sold for 418¢. 7s. 

The Second Sale of Mr. Pickering’s 
Books produced prices beyond all expecta- 
tion. The collection was rich in Bibles. 
The first edition of the Bible in Welsh, 
1588, sold for 287. 10s. ; the English ver- 
sion, known as that of Matthews (imper- 
fect), 1537, 131. 15s.; the reprint of the 
same version in 1549, 317.; and Day’s 
reprint, 1551, 19/.; Cranmer’s Bible, 
Whitchurch, 1553, 27/. 10s.; and a fine 
copy of a rare edition of the same version, 
Rouen, 1566, 64/.; the Bishops’, or Par- 


\ 
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ker’s Bible, 1568, 60/. 10s. : all the above, 
except the first, were bought for America. 
The second edition of the Bishops’ Bible, 
1569, produced 23/. 10s. ; another edition, 
fol. R. Jugge, 1572, 42/. 108.; the first 
edition of the present version, 25/7. 10s. ; 
the Cambridge edition, John Field, 1660, 
15/. Books of other classes produced 
equally high prices. Lord Bacon’s Transla- 
tion of Certaine Psalmes into English Verse, 
1625, a presentation copy to George Her- 
bert, with verses ix honorem in Herbert’s 
autograph, 11/.; Becon’s David’s Harpe, 
ful of moost delectable armony, 1542, 
9/. 10s.; Chaucer’s Works by Nicolas, 
1845, one of two copies printed on vellum, 
251. 10s.; George Herbert’s Epigram- 
mata Latina, &c. the author’s manuscript, 
with unpublished poem addressed to Lord 
Bacon, 18/. 5s. ; Gower’s Confessio Aman- 
tis, Caxton, 1493, wanting forty leaves, 
241.; George Herbert’s Temple, first edi- 
tion, n. d. 192. 15s.; Booke of Common 
Prayer, Edwarde Whitchurch, 16th June, 
1549, 191. 15s.; Dr. Johnson’s Poetical 
Works, presented to Cowper by his friend 
Rose, with Cowper’s autograph, a slip 
containing two lines of his Homer, anda 
letter from Dr. John Johnson presenting 
the volume to Thomas Hill, 2/. 18s. ; The 
Psalmes from Cranmer’s Version, 12mo. 
W. Seres, 1565, 202. 15s.; Psalmes in 
Meter in use of the Kirk of Scotland, 8vo. 
Middleburgh, 1594, 107. ; Tyndale’s Tes- 
tament, 1546, 16/. 15s. ; 1552, 131. 5s. 
(for America); New Testament, Barker, 
1611, first edition of the present version, 
presumed to be unique, 33/. 15s. (for 
America) ; Verstegan’s Odes, 1601, 177. ; 
Walton’s Lives, first collected edition, 
with autograph presentation, 11/. 5s. ; 
Reliquia Wottoniane, 1651, presentation 
copy to Mrs. Digbie, with inscription in 
autograph of Isaac Walton, the editor of 
the volume, 30/. 5s. The sale of 3,869 
lots produced 3,906/. 11s. 

The great Becker Collection of Coins 
at Amsterdam, was sold by auction a short 
time since for 25,000 guilders. It included 
3,400 Greek and Roman coins, 5,800 
Oriental, and 3,119 Dutch and miscel- 
laneous. 

One of the most remarkable collections 
of relics in connection with the well- 
known event which has now for upwards 
of sixty years been matter of past history 
—‘* The Mutiny of the Bounty’’—was 
exhibited at the School-room of St. Bar- 
nabas, Kensington, on Thursday the 13th 
of July last, on the occasion of the quar- 
terly meeting of a district association of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. ‘fhe incumbent had selected as 
the subject of the evening Pitcairn’s Is- 
land, and had requested the Rev, T. B, 

Gent. Mac. Vou. XLII. 
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Murray, of the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety, the author of the work on Pitcairn,* 
to take the principal part. His speech 
was full of interest, and gave an animated 
account of the Mutiny, the fate of the 
mutineers, the heroic boat-voyage of 
Bligh, and the settlement of that little 
island, on which, many years afterwards, 
John Adams, the sole survivor of the mu- 
tineers, was discovered, no longer as the 
brutal ringleader of a gang of ruffians, but 
the peaceful patriarch of a Cliristian race. 
By the kindness of the Misses Bligh, the 
late Admiral’s twin-daughters, who were 
present, the assembled company had the 
opportunity of seeing the gourd from 
which the distressed, but high-spirited, 
Bligh took, during his boat-voyage, “ his 
miserable allowance;’’ the quarter of a 
pint horn-cup, in which he dispensed the 
water ; the bullet with which he weighed 
the morsels of bread to his companions in 
suffering ; the manuscript book in which 
he recorded the events of each painful 
day, and inscribed his prayer, for the use 
of the party in the launch; and the gold 


* Of this very interesting book, which 
is on the list of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, a fourth edition has 
been recently completed. 


It contains 
much additional intelligence respecting the 
islanders, which the author has collected 
since the former impression, and brings 
down their history to the present time. 
The embellishments are excellent, aud 
among them is a portrait of the Rev. G. 
H. Nobbs, who, after having been for 
twenty-five years the faithful teacher of 
the community of Pitcairn,returned thither 
from this country in 1853, having received 
ordination as a deacon from the Bishop of 
Sierra Leone, and as a priest from the 
Bishop of London. Rear-Admiral Mores- 
by, who has recently paid three several 
visits to Pitcairn, reports that the inhabit- 
ants still exhibit the same excellent traits 
of character for which they have been 
always remarkable. It will, however, be 
learned with regret that they have reasons 
for wishing to quit their peaceful island, 
arising from the impoverished condition 
of their soil, and the increased numbers. 
It will be remembered that they once 
before emigrated to Otaheite in the year 
1831, but returned in 1833. It appears 
that it is now proposed that they should 
remove to Norfolk Island, so soon as that 
place shall be entirely vacated by the con- 
vict population. We cannot but wish, 
from the hold which Pitcairn has taken of 
our sympathies, through this book of Mr. 
Murray’s, as well as former narratives, 
that it should still retain at least some 
portion of its original settlers, 
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medal with which he was rewarded by the 
Society of Arts, for his services in at last 
transplanting the bread-fruit from Otaheite 
to the West Indies. Besides these, Mrs. 
Heywood, the widow of the late Captain 
Peter Heywood, had lent to Mr. Murray 
the precious Prayer-book with which her 
husband, then a boy, swam out from the 
wreck of the Pandora, preserving it be- 
tween his teeth, when he could save 
nothing else. Mr. Murray exhibited also 
a large sheet of Tappa cloth, manufactured 
by the Pitcairners. Dr. Francis Hessey, 
the incumbent, had enlisted the services 
of several ladies and gentlemen of his con. 
gregation in the cause, and was by their 
assistance enabled to illustrate the subject 
by a series of beautiful drawings, and a 
large map of the Southern Pacific; so that 
the whole subject was thoroughly brought 
home to the eyes as well as the ears of 
the assembled company. 

Ata general meeting of the members 
of the Junior United Service Club, held 
on 18th July, to ballot for the plans for 
a new house, those submitted by Mr. T. 
M. Nelson, architect, were adopted. This 
new club-house is to occupy the site of 
the present house at the corner of Regent- 
street and Charles-street, as well as the 
St. Alban’s Hotel in Charles-street and 
the houses forming one side of St. Alban’s- 
place. When finished, it will be one of 
the largest club-houses in London. 

A meeting was held on the 5th August 
of the Subscribers to a Portrait of Joseph 
Hume, esq. M.P. in order to present the 
same to Mrs. Hume at the house of the ve- 
nerable Economist, in Bryanstone-square. 
Four Cabinet Ministers were present, and 
the spokesman of the subscribers was Lord 
John Russell. Among the subscribers were 
seventy-five members of the legislature. 
The portrait is a whole-length by Lucas. 
A deputation from the Council of the 
London University College, headed by Earl 
Fortescue, was present, in order to accept 
the picture, Mrs. Hume having requested 
to place it on the walls of that institution. 
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Professor M‘Coy, of the Queen’s col- 
lege, Belfast, has been unanimously elected 
by Sir J. T. W. Herschell, Professor Airey 
(the Astronomer Royal), and other mem- 
bers of the Melbourne Professorship Com- 
mittee, to fill the Chair of Natural Sciences 
in that university. The stipend is 1,0007. 
a-year, with a house, and allowances for 
travelling expenses, &c. 

On Thursday, July 13, and for some 
days previous, as some men in the em- 
ployment of Mr. Munday, contractor to 
the City Commissioners of Sewers, were 
excavating the ground for a sewer at the 
west-end of Long-lane, Smithfield, they 
discovered a quantity of human bones and 
charred wood, at about four or five feet 
depth from the surface. The bones were 
carefully put into a coffin, and deposited 
ina churchyard. The remains are sup- 
posed to belong to some martyrs who for- 
feited their lives at the stake during the 
progress of the Reformation. 

The Tumulus at Uleybury, near Durs- 
ley, mentioned by Mr. Freeman in our 
July magazine, p. 2, was opened on the 
14th July, by that gentleman, Dr. Thur- 
nam, Professor Earle, Rev. S. Riddell of 
Balliol, Mr. Robert Kingscote, and some 
other local people. Its contents were only 
a few bones, of which Dr. Thurnam carried 
off enough, it was believed, to see what kind 
of men they were. But the excavators had 
what was ¢he thing after all, the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the chambers themselves, 
which are most wonderful. Dr. Thurnam 
is preparing a minute account of the whole 
for the Archeological Journal. 

The French newspaper, La Patrie, of 
Aug. 19, states that at the annual session 
of the Institute on the 18th, the first of 
the prizes, founded by Baron Gobert, 
‘* pour le travail le plus savant et le plus 
profond sur l’histoire de France et les 
études qui s’y attachent,’’ was adjudged 
to M. Weiss, the authcr of the ‘‘ Histoire 
des Refugi¢s Protestans de France.” The 
work was reviewed in our June Magazine, 
p. 592. 


HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
have issued the Second Part of their Pro- 
ceedings, printed in small quarto.—It con- 
tains the minutes of the Seventy-third 
Session of the Society, from the anni- 
versary on St. Andrew’s day (Nov. 30) 
1852 to the meeting of the 13th June 
1853, with all the communications of any 
value printed at length, accompanied by 
the requisite engravings. Most of these 
are on wood, but two remarkable objects 


are represented in lithography. One is 
the Ballochyle brooch, a large and hand- 
some work of the sixteenth century, made 


for a Campbell of that place. The other 
is the Monumental Brass (measuring 2 ft. 
73 inc. by 1 ft. 10 inc.) of the Regent 
Marray, dated 1569. It was taken from 
St. Giles’s church, Edinburgh, in 1829, 
when the monument upon which it had 
been fixed was removed as disfiguring 
that edifice. This was certainly one of 
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the instances, of which others have re- 
cently occurred, in which architectural 
motives have superseded historical consi- 
derations of greater weight and interest : 
and we cannot but coincide in the hope 
expressed by Dr. D. Wilson that this inte- 
resting memorial may be speedily restored 
to St. Giles’s church, and “ thereby purge 
the city and its rulers from the disgrace of 
having demolished the monument dedi- 
cated by a mourning nation to one of its 
greatest statesmen, under the strange idea 
that its removal could add to the beauty 
or increase the interest of our metropoli- 
tan church.’’ A remarkable feature of 
the brass is that it is a palimpsest, the 
reverse exhibiting portions of a man and 
his wife, with part of a Scotish inscription. 
An excellent paper on the circumstances 
attending the interment of the Earl of 
Murray is furnished by David Laing, esq. 
who also contributes another valuable and 
interesting paper on the state of the abbey 
church of Holyrood subsequently to the 
devastations committed by the English 
forces in the years 1544 and 1547, accom- 
panied by a series of papers relative to the 
repairs made in the reign of Charles I. 
preparatory to his Scotish coronation. 
This paper led to a memorial from the 
Society to Government, which has fortu- 
nately resulted in the recent restorations 
which have been effected in the Royal 
Chapel. 

This part of the Society’s Proceedings 
contains an excellent lecture on Sepul- 
chral Brasses by Dr. Daniel Wilson, as 
well as some other papers by the same 
intelligent antiquary, who has been one of 
the main supports of the Society, but is 
now unfortunately withdrawn from the 
recent scene of his usefulness by his re- 
moval to Canada. 

We need not enter more particularly 
into the subjects of the other essays, many 
of which were noticed in our pages when 
first read to the Society. We will only 
point out a learned disquisition by Pro- 
fessor J. Scott Porter, of Belfast, upon a 
bronze Hebrew seal, which was noticed in 
our Magazine for February, 1852, and 
was engraved, or a duplicate of it, in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1787. 
Professor Porter reads the legend, “ Solo- 
mon son of Isaac Amamos: these are his 
tapestries,’’ and supposes it to have been 
made in order to form a stamp of authen- 
tication to the productions of some Jewish 
manufacturer or merchant. 


Germany from 1760 to 1814; or, 
Sketches of German Life, from the decay 
of the Empire to the expulsion of the 


French. By Mrs. Austin.—This book 
consists, in great measure, of a republi- 
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cation of Mrs. Austin’s beautiful articles 
on Germany in the Edinburgh and in the 
British and Foreign Quarterly Reviews. 
As to their first construction, the title of 
“* Germany from 1760 to 1814’’ does not 
give the facts of the case so well as could 
be wished, though the Preface supplies 
the deficiency. It would not be fair to 
describe as a simple republication a work 
bound together by many recently-formed 
links, and supplying many valuable pas- 
sages entirely new to the reader. 

Under some unavoidable disadvantages 
arising from a certain fragmentary and in- 
coherent combination of separate mate- 
rials which are nowhere thoroughly fused 
nor even perfectly joined, we cannot help 
being moved to admiration at the uncom- 
mon beauty and impressive tone of the 
whole. Whatever be the want of unity 
in the mere composition, no one can say 
that there is any want of pervading unity 
in the thought. It is scarcely possible 
to read a page of Mrs. Austin’s strongly 
characterised writings, and impute them to 
any other author. To read them, to all 
loversof a noble style, picturesque yet never 
gaudy, is one of the richest treats we know. 
Sagacious, well-considered, noble thoughts, 
expressed with rare felicity, meet us 
everywhere. A decided upholder of all 
regularly-constituted authority, Mrs. A. 
has that considerate desire for the people’s 
good which we like all the better, because 
it is expressed with such calmness, withsuch 
an inflexible adherence to a high standard. 

If a fault must be found with anything 
in the tone of this work, it is a fault upon 
which Mrs. Austin, we imagine, would have 
much to say, in explanation and vindica- 
tion. The book is, to our minds, not merely 
grave, even solemn, but on the whole a 
little too sad. The tendency, when past 
things are set beside present, is almost 
always a preference of the past, and hope 
alternates too seldom with fear and with the 
keen perception of human weakness. We 
would not be thought to undervalue the 
grave experience of one who has carried 
into her practical intercourses with some 
of the greatest thinkers of her time a 
mind on many points fully equal to theirs, 
and an amount of historical knowledge 
probably but little inferior; but the ten- 
dencies of temperament are well nigh un- 
conquerable, and we perceive in Mrs. 
Austin, what we have observed in Niebuhr, 
a spirit somewhat burthened by the past— 
not able to partake the hopes of the san- 
guine, nor to give due sympathy to the 
magnitude of those sorrows, those, per- 
laps, unreasonable aspirations, which arise 
among the oppressed. One great exception 
no doubt there is to this; whoever either as 
man, as woman, or as member of a nation 
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fell under the oppression of Napoleon 
Buonaparte, may calculate upon her sym- 
pathy. Indeed may it not be said that, even 
if every stern word of reprobation of the 
Napoleon tyranny here uttered be true 
and just, she has so far swerved for once 
from the historian’s part as wholly to 
ignore a better side? Yct can the history 
of Buonaparte and France be fairly written 
on the dark side only? Js it just to leave 
out all the improvements of administrative 
justice, all the nurture supplied to science, 
all the internal creations of the useful and 
the beautiful? Regarded as the con- 
queror, the often brutal contemner, of 
other rulers, the waster of human life at 
home and abroad, he cannot be judged too 
severely; but the bitterness of Mrs. Austin’s 
tone is caught from sufferers, not always 
undeservedly such, as she has the candour 
to allow, and it stops short of our idea of 
a complete treatment of the subject. We 
say this with regret, because on the whole 
we have very strong inclination to the dark 
side ourselves. Weare unable to separate 
the idea of Napoleon from that of intense 
selfishness ; but, in so far as practical 
matters are concerned, we cannot help 
entertaining a little sympathy with his 
impatience of the mere doctrinaires of 
society, and his short cuts to good objects 
when once he had taken it into his head 
to patronise them. The great mistake 
among those who have written as his ad- 
mirers is their impression of the usefulness 
of such a strong arm to promote not 
quictude merely, but the moral education 
of a people ; and the finest portions of Mrs. 
Austin’s book are those in which she in- 
dignantly testifies against the influence of 
evil examples in high places. How beau- 
tiful are the following remarks— 

“If the study of the causes on which de- 
pends the character of an individual be 
deeply interesting, the investigation of 
those which go to form the character of a 
nation ure far more so: and we believe 
it will be found that, in both cases, great, 
rapid, and brilliant success is alike fatal. 
In this dizzy career, every tutelary genius 
appointed to guard our way through life 
—couscience, humanily, moderation, pru- 
dence—one alter another, take their flight ; 
till at length the nation, or the man, 
drunk with triumphs, aud abandoned to 
the madness of power, defies the opinions 
and outrages the feelings of mankind, 
wearies the patience of eave, and rushes 
on inevitable ruin. The two nations, 
which will appear as the chief actors in 
the tragedy before us paid in turn the 
penalty of their ‘* glory.’? The overthrow 
of Prussia is not more clearly traceable to 
the habits and sentiments engendered by 
the victorious career she had run, than are 
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the reverses of France, and many of the 
moral maladies by which she is still 


afflicted, to the character she acquired and 
exhibited during the portentous period of 
her military triumphs.” 

* * # 


Ba 


“It has often been said, with the selfish- 
ness of security, that we, in our sea-girt 
isle, have no idea of what war is. But, 
the obligation which we are under is only 
so much the more imperative, to show 
what it is; and for that purpose to look 
steadily at all the fearful details of the 
hideous whole, comprehended in a word 
which glides so trippingly over many a 
thoughtless tongue; and, as England’s 
voice is most potent in that great council 
of nations where this supreme question 
must generally be decided, it is right that 
every human being within her realm 
should learn what an abyss of misery lies 
hidden under the romance and the splen- 
dour of war. We particularly recommend 
the study to those who can never share its 
dangers. They are often—shall we say, 
therefore ?—the greatest admirers of its 
splendour and romance; and the least 
scrupulous as to the sentiments or the 
measures that render it inevitable.’’ 

Lesiures on Education, delivered at the 
Royal Institution in May and June, 1854. 
“* Hard Times.’’ By Charles Dickens.— 
These lectures on education are welcome 
publications—welcome to the earnest, often 
half-despairing lovers of their race, to 
whose minds the mountain mass of popular 
ignorance, revealed by the occasional lift- 
ing up of a cloud or a mist, presents 
itself fraught with melancholy portent ; 
for alas! how plain it is that the classes 
of society which have been smirking over 
their own possessions and beneficently 
providing for the education of the lower 
orders, do themselves most grievously want 
educating! What a practical evidence 
of presumption it is that they who have 
been talking of Newton all their lives,— 
who probably are profoundly informed in 
some branches of that learning which made 
him famous, have been seen to cast aside 
the inevitable law which he made clear to 
the world, and to fancy that they could 
lift tables by the pointing towards them of 
their fingers! Other far worse things there 
are in the world even than this; and when 
we hear of men, otherwise good and great, 
contributing their share of the gold which 
is to remunerate some creature calling her- 
self a medium, whose province it is to 
communicate between the hallowed dead 
and the living, what are we to say? Good 
Heaven ! what almost inconceivable blas- 
phemy it is! The dead, indeed, we believe 
to be Jiviug—more living in fact, perhaps, 
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by far than we who arrogate to ourselves 
the name, all the while compassing our- 
selves around with things perishing and 
base; but it is because of this true life, 
which we deem the condition ofa spiritual 
existence, that we fcel our souls revolt from 
the notion that they who possess it can be 
brought back to satisfy our small relation- 
ship—brought back through the means 
of gross material things—brought back 
through money and mercenary beings, and 
pieces of furniture! We cannot trust our- 
selves to say more on this theme. They 
who have not the force of mind to reject, 
indignantly and at once, any proposition 
tending to draw them within the fatal circle 
of superstition, must be left to work their 
way back as well as they can. Degraded, 
one would think, they must be, in their 
own eyes; but perhaps rebukedand taught, 
so as only a bitter experience can rebuke 
and teach--meanwhile, let the experi- 
menters, just hovering on the verge of the 
senseless and unhallowed trial, take care ; 
for one really sincere person, beckoning 
them on, the probability is there are ten 
who want the comfort of companionship 
in their folly—who feel they have lost their 
character for good sense beyond redemp- 
tion, and would like to have a few names 
on their side by way of apology, and to 
show us they have at least gone wrong in 
good company. 

The history of the lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution is pretty well known. 
Professor Faraday, fearing that his own 
state of health would prevent his pursuing 
to its usual extent his ordinary course, 
suggested the substitution of a course of 
lectures on education, to be delivered suc- 
cessively by eminent men. ‘The different 
lecturers selected each his own special 
subject. Professor Tyndall, more tho- 
roughly entering, as it seems to us, into Mr. 
Faraday’s meaning than any one, com- 
plains of his own announcement of a sub- 
ject being materially altered in the course 
of printing the titles of lectures. “I 
meant,’’ he says, “to lecture on the 
importance of the study of physics as a 
means of education;? but the corrected 
proof has the following substituted word, 
‘On the importance of physics as a 
branch of education.’ . . ‘The two words 
appear to me to suggest two radically 
distinct modes of viewing the subject be- 
fore us . . Regarding the education of the 
human mind as the improvement and de- 
velopment of the mental faculties, I con- 
sider the study of physics to be a means 
towards the attainment of those objects. 
Of course, from this point of view, I de- 
grade physics into an implement of cul- 
ture, and I mean to do so, to a great ex- 
tent; for the general exposition of the 
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intellectual powers implies both the acqui- 
sition of specific knowledge and the ability 
to render it productive. There is this great 
difference between those who pursue a 
thing as a branch, and those who use it as a 
means; in the latter case the knowledge 
imparted is truly power; whereas in the 
former case, it may be the reverse.” 

Accordingly, the learned and lively Pro- 
fessor delivers himself of some admirable 
thoughts, exceedingly well expressed, on 
the benefit of the study of physics; on the 
order of communication which will best 
ensure the attainment of the desired good; 
then (for it is impossible not to get prac- 
tically to the obnoxious term and idea, 
‘“* Branch,’’) on the particular uses of the 
several subjects included in the term 
Physics; and, lastly, on the classes of 
persons to whom such instruction may be 
of the most undoubted use. 

It is easy to see that Professor Tyndall 
comes to his task with a mind deeply im- 
pressed with the humiliating truths of 
which his predecessor Mr. Faraday had 
spoken a fortnight before in the same 
place. Like him, he is sadly conscious 
of the wide-spread fault of presumptuous 
judgment, and, though not repeating him 
in words, intimates much that is of conse- 
quence to be remembered. 

Among the remaining lecturers we in- 
cline to rate most highly Professor Paget 
on Physiology, and Dr. Hodgson on Eco- 
nomic Science. In the very able lecture 
delivered by the latter are some remarks 
on Mr. Dickens’ latest work, ‘* Hard 
Times,’’ which seem to us just and well 

ut. 

Mr. Dickens is sufficiently exaggerative 
to throw discredit on his truths; but yet 
that there should be scope and room for 
such a tale at all—that, not among the 
ignorant of schools only, but among many 
who have had experience of them, there 
should be a feeling that, on the whole, he 
has got hold of a fact and a dangerous 
tendency which those who love their fel- 
low-creatures should not be slow to per- 
ceive, is one of the signs of the times, and 
we have no desire to ignore it. We feel 
confident that political economists and 
that many educators of the people rely by 
far too much on intellectual information 
and clearness in a certain round of facts, 
for the improvement of the poor. The 
great fault we are disposed to find with 
Mr. Dickens, besides his unreasonable 
exaggerations and unnatural characters, is 
that he does not paint something higher 
and better for our example and help. He 
is right, surely, in his perception of the 
cold cheerlessness of the facts of a calcu- 
lating bodily life; but he should show 
what may be done by more genial cultiva- 
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tion. He tells us what is evil, but there 
is scarce a word of good. We have our- 
selves many and obstinate rebellings against 
the class of educators who want to keep the 
poor wholly within the circle of “ useful” 
facts. The poor man needs, as much as 
any one, amusement, enjoyment, ideas 
beyond his immediate vision ; but this 
requires to be shewn in a better way than 
by finding fault with the short-comings of 
our time. We trust examples will be given 
as the world goes on of greater sympathy 
between the classes of society. No one 
has yet felt or done half so much for this 
desirable end as that charming writer and 
thinker, Mr. Helps. May he not grow 
tired of the task, but give us more and 
more reason to bless the author of the 
Claims of Labour’”’ and “ Companions 
of my Solitude.”’ 





Hungary and its Revolutions, from the 
Earliest Period io the Nineteenth Century. 
With a Memoir of Louis Kossuth. By 
E. O. S.—This title-page does not convey 
a correct idea of the volume to which it is 
prefixed. It should have been reversed :— 
Memoir of Kossuth, with a brief Outline 
of the Annals of Hungary. The history 
occupies about one hundred and fifty 
pages ; the biography above three times 
that amount. It is but fair, however, to 
state that the historical resumé is skilfully 
drawn up, and we have a very clear array 
brought before us of the houses of Arped, 
of Anjou, Luxembourg, and Austria, of 
Hapsburg, and of Hapsburg Lorraine, to 
which in succession Hungary has, willingly 
or reluctantly, acknowledged submission. 

The biography is highly eulogistic, and 
the author is evidently in love with his 
hero, who, indeed, is a man in whom even 
his adversaries recognise with many faults 
splendid endowments. We do not find 
much of new information in the memoir, 
but scattered details have been linked 
together, and a well-sustained story is one 
of the results. The most important part 
of the biography is that in which E. O. S. 
meets the charge, often brought forward 
against Kossuth, of having once been 
guilty of a misappropriation of funds which 
he held in trust. We will give the ex- 
planation of Kossuth’s advocate in his 
own words. It is only necessary to pre- 
mise that Kossuth, at the period referred 
to below, was passionately addicted to 
gambling :— 

“One evening, after having received 
money for the Countess Szapary, he 
thoughtlessly staked all he had about his 
person, without considering that only part 
of it was his own. The sum belonging 
to her did not exceed twenty or thirty 
pounds, which he immediately repaid to 





her account ; but he had been observed 
by one jealous of his influence, who has- 
tened to report the whole matter to the 
countess, and to represent Kossuth to her 
in as disadvantageous a light as possible. 
Without hesitation he confessed his fault, 
and she was so entirely satisfied with the 
explanation, that she continued to place 
the same confidence in him as before, and 
the whole circumstance would have been 
forgotten had not the malice of his ene- 
mies brought it forward on every occa- 
sion. They continued to intrigue against 
him until at the expiration of another 
year he resigned his office (as the countess’s 
lawyer), and at the election for the Diet 
of 1832 accepted that of delegate for the 
Countess Szdipary and some other mag- 
nates in the county of Pesth.”’ 

Such is, no doubt, a fair statement of 
this much-canvassed case ; but a moralist 
would necessarily observe that at the mo- 
ment Kossuth had played away his client’s 
money, he stood in a very ugly position. 
Dr. Dodd did not intend to cheat Lord 
Chesterfield, but he was hanged notwith- 
standing. Kossuth repaired his false step, 
but his reputation trips through it; and 
young readers will do well to mark and 
remember that one folly may poison the 
most honest of after-lives. 





Robespierre: a Tragedy. By Henry 
Bliss, one of Her Majesty’s Council.— 
This tragedy is published under a very gay 
exterior, and it reminds us of the Robes- 
pierre in Mr. Ward’s picture, all sky-blue 
and frippery without, and something very 
mysterious within. ‘This piece, moreover, 
is in verse; not the verse of Racine, but 
the rhymed colloquialisms of Victor Hugo, 
—and a very long way after that writer 
too. Ifever our readers have seen a sad 
story told by Italian Jadlerinas, in action 
set to music and dancing of a somewhat 
grotesque character, they may have some 
idea of the ‘‘ jingle’ which runs through 
this tragedy of “ Robespierre,’’—the prin- 
cipal character in which would suit Mr. 
Robson, so mingled seems the sadness and 
the humour, or rather so often does the 
gravity look like gaiety. Here is a speci- 
men. Theresa says to Tallien (63)— 
Save France, and save her anarchs from their 

crimes! 

And, long farewell! and think of me sometimes— 
A sunbeam broken from the diamond’s prism, 

Or night-bird’s cadence from the vast abysm. 

Wherein our readers will be reminded of 
the familiar rhymes touching the man 
who takes what “is n’t his'n,’’ being shut 
up as he deserves to be in some dark 
“pris’n.””’ There is no lack of similar 
metrical beauties in this “ tragedy.’? Had 
the author less facility for mere rhyming, 
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and less daring in making rhymes, he 
would probably be more successful ; there 
is now and then promise of something 
good, but performance does not follow 
thereupon. But the author is, we fear, 
too well satisfied with his own powers to 
enable us to hope that he will bend to 
discipline, and accomplish more than he 
has done in the sad tragedy before us. 


Logic ; or, The Science of Inference. By 
Joseph Devey.—As a contribution to Mr. 
Bohn’s Philological Library, this volume 
will be exceedingly welcome to that portion 
of the public—we fear, not a very large 
portion — with whom thinking precedes 
action, who never witness an effect without 
tracing it to a cause, and who never admit 
a conclusion without testing the premises. 
We have here, in a comparatively small 
space, a systematic view of the principles 
of evidence, and the methods of inference 
in the various departments of human know- 
ledge. The author has succeeded in his 
object of systematising “ the various forms 
of inference engaged, either in the con- 
struction of science, or in the generation 
of opinion’ and belief.’? The great merit, 
as it appears to us, of Mr. Devey’s able 
volume, is that ‘‘logic’’ is not treated 
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fragmentarily, but that the great science 
is placed by him on its right basis, ‘‘ by 
grouping around the central idea of in- 
ference the various methods and systems 
which are connected with its functions in 
the leading divisions of knowledge.’”’ We 
may add, that mere ‘‘ general readers’’ 
will find much to interest them in the too 
brief, perhaps, but admirable, opening 
chapter, which is modestly headed ‘‘ His- 
torical Introduction.”’ 


The Baths of France, Central Germany, 
and Switzerland. By Edwin Lee. Third 
Edition.—We have had a former oppor- 
tunity of noticing this useful book, and 
the words ‘‘ third edition’’ on the present 
title-page saves us further trouble than 
merely recording its appearance, ‘ with 
considerable alterations.’’? These altera- 
tions refer to the French Baths, touching 
which every information is given that can 
be desired by invalid, if not by general 
travellers. It may be further noticed that 
the accounts here rendered are, for the 
most part, the result of personal observa- 
tion; a great point in a book which ad- 
dresses itself to such an especial public 
as that from which the author looks for 
patronage, 
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MEETING OF THE ARCHAZ OLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT CAMBRIDGE, 
(Continued from p. 179.) 


Friday, July 7.—-This morning the 
members of the Institute proceeded by 
railway to Bury, where they were welcomed 
by the Suffolk Archeological Institute, 
whose President the Rev. Lord Arthur 
Hervey delivered, in the Guildhall, an ex- 
cellent address descriptive of the prin- 
cipal historical and antiquarian notabilia 
of the place. He remarked that all the 
local features of Bury proved it to be a 
genuine Anglo-Saxon town, and that it 
entirely agreed with the portrait of a 
Saxon borough as sketched by Mr. Kemble. 
The elevation of the murdered King Ed- 
mund to the dignity of a Saint must be 
attributed rather to the patriotic senti- 
ments of his countrymen than to his per- 
sonal merits, which were not conspicuous, 
but the Anglo-Saxons were ever ready to 
honour as a martyr and a saint the man 
who died in the defence of his country. 
After noticing in succession the various 
visits paid to Bury by our early monarchs, 
Lord A. Hervey proceeded to observe that 
archeology received its chief importance 
in his estimation from its connection with 


history, and its singular power to elucidate 
it in many points. This is remarkably the 
case with the archeology of Bury. “Read 
with a discriminating eye it is the history, 
not of Bury alone, but of England; it sets 
before us the contests between the feudal 
system and the middle classes which were 
going on through the country at large— 
those contests which ended in securing our 
unrivalled liberty and constitution. The 
archeology of Bury may teach us the very 
history of these processes. The prin- 
cipal buildings in the town remarkable for 
their antiquity are those connected with the 
Abbey—the gateway, the tower, and the 
walls. Why do they remain ?—simply 
because they are built with stone at a great 
cost, indicating that the persons who erected 
them were possessed of great wealth in 
their day. All other buildings of that time 
were swept away, for those who built them 
had not the power to raise such solid and 
expensive structures. If we turn to history 
we shall find it telling exactly the same 
thing—the feudal lords, among whom the 
Abbot of St. Edmund’s Bury held a pre- 
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eminent place, were the leviathan pos- 
sessors of property and power, and the 
commonalty of the realm, the middle 
classes, were nothing at all. The build- 
ings indicate something more. They shew 
not only the wealth and power of those 
who built them, but that they were con- 
structed for protection against force and 
hostile violence. Those who lived within 
those walls were not at ease, they were not 
on terms of peace and love with their 
neighbours in the town. The power re- 
presented by those massive gateways and 
those high walls did not conciliate the love 
of those it domineered over. It did not 
desire either their progress and improve- 
ment. The object of that power was its 
own selfish aggrandisement, the main- 
tenance of odious and exclusive privileges, 
and the constant oppression of the middle 
and commercial classes. At Bury there 
were frequent collisions between the monks 
and the townspeople. In 1267 the abbey 
was reduced almost to a heap of ruins; 
and again it was plundered in 1381 by 
the rioters of Jack Straw. These were not 
isolated and accidental riots caused by the 
turbulence of the burghers ; but it was the 
expansive power of the trade and com- 
merce of the middle classes which played 
so important a part in the whole history 
of English liberty, struggling for freedom 
from the vexatious restrictions and tyranny 
of the feudal lords, aud at last like steam 
bursting through all the restraints with 
which it was attempted to confine it—and 
they succeeded at last—the power repre- 
sented by the abbey gates and walls is 
gone! Free commerce and liberty have 
survived.” 

After Lord A. Hervey’s discourse, the 
company proceeded to visit the various 
features of the remains of the abbey, the 
churches, and the Norman house sup- 
posed to have been occupied by the Jews. 
Upon the first a memoir was read, under 
the Norman gatehouse, by Mr. Samuel 
Tymms, F.S.A. the Secretary of the Suffolk 
Institute; and Mr. Parker, of Oxford, 
took the opportunity of pointing out the 
leading characteristic of the first Norman 
masonry, that it was entirely worked by 
the axe and not by the chisel, a criterion 
by which the earlier work, including its 
sculptured ornaments, may be distin- 
guished from the later. The company were 
next entertained by the Suffolk Institute 
at dinner in the Town Hall; and after- 
wards visited the halls of West Stow and 
Hengrave and the churches of Risby and 
Little Saxham, the remarkable features of 
which were briefly pointed out by the Rev. 
Henry Creed and Mr. S. Tymms. 

Saturday, July 8. Inthe Secrion or 
History Edward Freeman, esq. M.A. 
if 
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read an essay on the Accession of Harold 
II. in continuation of his paper at Chi- 
chester, ‘‘Onthe Life and Death of Earl 
Godwine.’’* In examining the history of 
this period too much care cannot be taken 
in weighing the evidence of the various 
authorities and estimating their compara- 
tive value. Statements are found so various 
and contradictory that, without consider- 
able pains in this way, the truth can never 
be attained. The writers nearest in com- 
bined time and place are the Saxon Chro- 
nicle and Florence of Worcester, whose 
narrative should always be taken as the 
groundwork, filled up only by such details 
from other writers as are not inconsistent 
with their statements. As to the accession 
of Harold these strictly English writers 
give a straightforward, intelligible, and 
consistent account, witnessing distinctly to 
three facts, —1. that Harold was named as 
his successor by Eadward; 2, that he was 
regularly elected King in the Witenagemot; 
3, that he was solemnly consecrated by 
Ealdred, Archbishop of York. The con- 
trary statements of the Norman and Nor- 
manizing writers, William of Poitou, 
Ordericus Vitalis, William of Jumiéges, 
William of Malmesbury, &c. are, on the 
other hand, remarkable for their confu- 
sion, indefiniteness, and inconsistency with 
one another. Instead of definite facts we 
for the most part get mere declamatory 
expressions of abuse, or at most statements 
of the vaguest possible kind. On the third 
point they directly contradict the English 
authorities, some saying that Harold had 
no sort of coronation at all, others that he 
crowned himself, others that he was 
crowned by Stigand, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. The motive of this last misstate- 
ment is clear; Stigand was held to be an 
uncanonical occupant of his see, conse- 
quently a consecration by him might be 
considered invalid, a question of consider- 
able importance at a time when great value 
was attached to that ceremony. The facts 
of the bequest of Eadward in favour of 
Harold and his election by the Witan are 
incontestable. The narrative of Sir F. 
Palgrave, in which everything is turned to 
Harold’s disadvantage, is very ingeniously 
composed from various chronicles; one 
statement from one, one from another, 
though many of them are taken from 
writers of no authority whatever, and 
others are actually self-contradictory. Nor 
do his constitutional speculations rest upon 
any surer basis. The English crown had 
always been clective; and, though the 
choice of the Witan was ordinarily con- 
fined to the royal family, yet the same 
principle which authorised them to pass 
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by a disqualified member of that family in 
favour of a better qualified kinsman would 
also authorise them to pass by the whole 
family, when, as in the present case, all 
its members were disqualified. As the same 
writers Jay stress upon Harold’s nomina- 
tion by the King and on his election by 
the Witan, the natural inference is that 
the former was not an absolute bequest, 
but only a strong recommendation to the 
electors, On the other hand, the Norman 
writers assert that Eadward bequeathed 
the crown to William of Normandy, and 
that Harold swore fealty to William as 
Eadward’s successor. The strictly English 
writers are silent on both points, yet they 
were so constantly asserted by William 
and his partizans that it is impossible to 
doubt but that they contain some ground- 
work of truth. The former is told by the 
Norman writers in several contradictory 
versions, some of which are wholly in- 
credible. The only probable one is that 
Eadward made William some kind of 
promise during his exile in Normandy in 
his youth, which of course was set aside 
by his later bequest to Harold. The oath 
of Harold to William is told also with an 
equal amount of contradiction as to time, 
place, and circumstances. The probable 
truth is to be found in the story of Malmes- 
bury that Harold’s presence in Normandy 
was quite accidental, he having been 
wrecked on the coast of Ponthieu while 
out on a yachting expedition. He was 
there imprisoned by Guy, Count of that 
province, and released through the inter- 
ference of Duke William. His oath to 
William was evidently compulsory, and of 
no validity. But it should be carefully 
remarked, as illustrating the feelings of 
the age, that an oath taken on the relics 
of the saints should be regarded as more 
binding than one on the gospel, and the 
more so as the relics were introduced un- 
known to Harold. 

The figure labelled ‘‘ Alfgyfa’’ in the 
Bayeux tapestry has often excited discus- 
sion. Putting several hints in the chro- 
nicles together, it seems probable that 
Harold was accompanied by his sister of 
that name, who is mentioned in Domes- 
day, by his brother Wulfnoth, and his 
nephew Haco, and that Wulfnoth was left 
as a hostage with William. This would 
account for the origin of the incredible 
statement that Wulfnoth and Haco were 
sent over as hostages for Godwine after his 
reconciliation with Eadward. 

As for Harold’s general character, he 
is of course loaded with abuse by the Nor- 
man writers, and, what is more strange, by 
the Danish historian Saxo. The strictly 
English writers, on the other hand, attri- 
bute to him every conceivable virtue. The 
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Chronicle draws a glowing character of 
him, and Florence describes him as the 
very model of a patriot King. Now it is 
clearly impossible that all the reforms and 
legislative enactments which that writer 
attributes to him could have been effected 
in his stormy reign of nine months, but 
we may fairly conclude that we have here 
a true portraiture of his earlier govern- 
ment as Earl. In his own foundation of 
Waltham he was naturally extolled as a 
saint. Even the Normans, lavish as they 
are of violent expressions, bring no definite 
charge against him beyond his supposed 
usurpation and perjury, which are easily 
disposed of. 

In the Section or Antiquities the 
first paper read was by the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne on the funeral of Katharine 
of Arragon. After her divorce, the Queen 
resided first at Buckden palace, then at 
Fotheringay castle, and, after leaving that 
place on account of its unwholesomeness, 
lastly at Kimbolton castle, where she died 
on the 7th Jan. 1556, and her body was 
interred in the abbey-church of Peterbo- 
rough onthe 25th of the same month; 
the chief mourner being Lady Bedingfield, 
wife of Sir Edmund Bedingfield. Mr. 
Hartshorne has recovered very full details 
of the ceremonies, and their attendant 
expenses. The body was deposited be- 
twixt two pillars on the north side of the 
choir, near the great altar. According to 
custom the hearse was left over the tomb, 
covered with its rich pall, and continued 
there till a body of the Parliamentary 
forces in 1643, amongst other acts of de- 
secration, violated this and other monu- 
ments, by breaking down the rails that 
inclosed the place, and taking away the 
pall covering the hearse ; the hearse itself 
was overthrown, the gravestone displaced 
that lay over the body, and nothing was 
left remaining of that regal tomb, to use 
the words of the narrator of these sacrile- 
gious outrages, “ but only a monument of 
of their own shame and villainy.” Nor 
to the present day does any memorial 
mark the spot where the royal body was 
interred. This neglect of so illustrious a 
lady may excite surprise ; but the feeling 
is but transitory, and we need not wonder 
that Queen Katharine’s remains are thus 
consigned to oblivion, or that the spot is 
merely pointed out by tradition, when 
the monuments of some of our most illus- 
trious monarchs are permitted to fall into 
decay, and a trifling outlay would rescue 
them from destruction. In the course of 
the lecture Mr. Hartshorne exhibited the 
pall which is said to have covered the 
corpse of Prince Arthur, and which was 
presented by Katharine of Arragon to the 
Clothworkers’ —a" of Worcester. It 
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is ina state of serious dilapidation, but 
bears marks of its former brilliancy. 
Figures of saints are distinctly visible, and 
the workmanship is admirable. Mr. 
Hartshorne read a passage from Miss 
Strickland, in which that lady states the 
arms on the pall are those of Castile, 
whereas it turns out that the device, a pair 
of scissors, &c. were the arms of the Cloth- 
workers’ Company at Worcester, repre- 
senting certain instruments used in their 
trade. 

C. C. Babington, esq. author of a recent 
work on the Early State of Cambridge- 
shire, gave a short lecture upon that sub- 
ject. He showed that in the time of the 
Romans the great level of the fens was 
not, as subsequently, all fen. The peat 
of the fens rests on a flat surface of clay, 
and in the time of the Romans that dis- 
trict was thickly inhabited, there being 
seventy places where Roman coins had 
been found, chiefly belonging to the Lower 
Empire. He then showed by a map the 
course of the rivers Nene, Ouse, and 
Cam: and demonstrated that, by the 
gradual silting up of the outfall called 
the Wash, these rivers would, and did 
at last, gradually convert that whole dis- 
trict into a swamp. There is historical 
proof of one spot having been an orchard. 
It is now covered with fifteen feet of peat 
earth, and is a meadow. The district in 
the time of the Romans consisted of large 
tracts of corn land, which subsequently 
became fen from the causes above men- 
tioned. Mr. Babington exhibited a plan 
of the ancient Camboritum, or Cambridge 
in the time of the Romans, which con- 
tained an area of about twenty-five acres, 
having four gates, one on each side. It 
was surrounded by a deep foss and a wall. 
It was a very strong fortress. Coins innu- 
merable of the Lower Empire are found. 
After describing an ancient causeway over 
the river, Mr. Babington was obliged to 
cut short his lecture, it being time to pro- 
ceed to Audley End. 

At Audley Enda party of about 160 
were most courteously received by the 
Hon. Richard Cornwallis Neville, and the 
Hon. and Rev. L. Neville, Master of Mag- 
dalen college, Lord Braybrooke himself 
being in feeble health. Mr. Neville ad- 
dressed to his visitors, in the hall, some of 
the leading facts in the history of the man- 
sion, which, having been founded by Lord 
Chancellor Audley, and rebuilt in unpre- 
cedented magnificence by Lord Treasurer 
Suffolk, became a royal palace in the reign 
of Charles the Second. Though now di- 
minished of its original proportions, it is 
highly interesting from its architecture 
and its pictures, particularly many his- 
torical portraits; whilst Mr. Neville’s 
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collection of antiquities, chiefly found in 
the counties of Essex and Cambridge, 
were examined with much curiosity. Some 
of its treasures, not of local interest, had 
been transferred to the temporary mu- 
seum of the Institute at Cambridge. 

The company repaired to the Agricul- 
tural Hall at Saffron Walden for their 
repast; where the Mayor presided, and 
appropriate toasts were proposed by the 
Earl of Carlisle, Lord Talbot, and the 
Hon. R. Neville. They afterwards visited 
the church, upon which an historical me- 
moir was read by Mr. Frye, sen., and 
some remarks upon its architecture were 
made by Mr. Freeman, who pronounced 
its interior to be only second in beauty 
to that of St. Mary Redcliffe at Bristol 
among the parochial churches of England, 
and to furnish a striking answer to the 
condemnation passed by Mr. Ruskin upon 
the Perpendicular style. The clerestory 
is very magnificent, and the sculptured 
spandrils of the arches of the nave as 
beautiful as they are unusual. 

The Vice-Chancellor entertained in the 
evening a very select party of the archzo- 
logists to dinner. 

Monday, July 10. The Section or 
ANTIQUITIES was opened with a paper 
by Mr. Henry O'Neill, on the Ancient 
Sculptured Crosses of Ireland, illustrated 
by the engravings and drawings of the 
work he now has in progress on that sub- 
ject. 

The Rev. W. J. Bolton, of Caius col- 
lege, then read a paper upon The Painted 
Glass in King’s College Chapel. Having 
glanced at the increase in the size and 
importance of the window as a medium of 
light, according to the isothermal line, 
Mr. Bolton referred the present dimensions 
of our Gothic windows to the discovery, 
or rather the increased use, of glass, a 
northern latitude demanding both light 
and at the same time protection against 
the storm. With the free use of glass, 
windows expanded, until we had almost a 
wall of glass, as in King’s chapel. These 
windows have peculiar claims to attention, 
inasmuch as they are the original glazings; 
they are well preserved, intelligible, and 
complete ; and they were painted when 
the ars vitraria had attained its perfection, 
and before its eclipse commenced. The 
immediate predecessors of the windows of 
Kings’s chapel were those of the chapel 
of Henry VII. at the east end of West- 
minster Abbey. This appeared from a 
contract dated 1526, which provided “ the 
windows are to be set up with good, clean, 
and perfect glass, and orient colours, and 
imagery of the study of the Old and New 
Law, after the form, manner, and curio- 
sity, and cleanness in every point, of the 
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King’s new chapel in Westminster.” 
Those windows at Westminster had pe- 
rished ; but traces remained, especially a 
figure in the east window, vulgarly called 
Henry himself, but in reality the prophet 
Jeremiah under a canopy, holding a scroll, 
and altogether a match to the “ messen- 
gers’’ in King’s chapel at Cambridge. 
The foundation stone of King’s chapel 
was laid under the Clare Hall tower on 
St. James’s Day, 1446, but the shell was 
not completed until July 29, 1515, the 
7th year of Henry VIII. The next year 
witnessed the commencement of the glass, 
as noted in an indenture dated Feb. 15, 
1516, between the executors of Henry VII. 
and the Provost of the college. The first 
contract for the glass has unfortunately 
been lost; but from the second, dated 
April 1526, we gather that Barnard Flower 
was the original contractor: he had been 
for several years at the work, and left 
some glass finished and ready to be put up 
at the time of his death, before the date of 
the second contract. The second con- 
tractors were Galyon Hone, Richard 
Bownde, Thomas Reve, and James Nichol- 
son, who bound themselves (1) to set up 
what Flower, “lately deceased,’’ had left 
ready ; (2) to execute eighteen more win- 
dows, including the east and west win- 
dows ; and (3) to furnish cartoons only 
(or ‘*vidimusses,”” as they were called) 
for the four remaining windows. With the 
exception of the west window, never exe- 
cuted, this engagement was probably 
carried out. The last contracting parties 
were Francis Wylliamson and Symond 
Symonds, who in the same year cove- 
nanted to execute the four remaining win- 
dows, according to patterns supplied. Mr. 
Bolton remarked that all the names of the 
contractors were English, and their estab- 
lishments in London: wherefore he claimed 
the windows as genuine British produc- 
tions, both in design and workmanship. 
Of the 25 painted windows, 21 were clearly 
accounted for; he therefore concluded 
that Flower had completed four when he 
died, together probably with the glass in 
the heads or tracery of all the rest. The 
windows were condemned by the Long 
Parliament; and Mr. Bolton suggested 
that, although some of them were da- 
maged, they were preserved from destruc- 
tion by the opportune election of Dr. 
Whichcote, a moderate man, in 1654. 
Proceeding to what historical information 
may be gained from inspection, Mr. Bol- 
ton said the oldest glass appears to be 
that over the north-west door. It par- 
takes more of the Perpendicular aspect 
than anything in the chapel ; and he sug- 
gested that it was not by Flower, but 
might have been a present executed by 
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other hands. All the tracery lights of the 
windows he supposed to have been filled 
in by Flower; because (1) they would be 
inserted before the scaffolding of the roof 
was removed; (2) they appear to be the 
work of one man; and (3) among the 
crowd of cognizances and initials, there is 
no reference to Anne Boleyn, as there pro- 
bably would have been if they had been 
executed after 1526 (the date of the second 
contract), when the subject of the divorce 
was pending. Eliminating Flower’s work 
by means of the key afforded by the style 
of the east window, specially contracted 
for by Hone and his partners, he found it 
to lie among the north-eastern windows, 
where the figures are upon a smaller scale 
and in a somewhat earlier manner. The 
general arrangement of the windows is 
simple. Each contains four stories, two 
above and two below the transom. The 
lower tier presents a regular chain of 
Gospel history, passing round the cha- 
pel from the ‘north-west corner east- 
wards to the south-west corner. The 
subjects of the upper tier are from 
the Old Testament, and correspond with 
those below upon the principle of type 
and antitype. This is the rule; but there 
are exceptions. Mr. Bolton pointed out 
several cases in which this plan of paral- 
lelisms had been pursued by medieval 
artists, care being always taken that the 
Crucifixion should fall into place at the 
east end, and the Last Judgment at the 
west. The first window, beginning at the 
north-west corner, contains four pictures 
without correspondences, namely, ‘‘ the 
high-priest refusing the offering of Joachim 
(the Virgin’s father), because he is child- 
less ;”? ‘* Joachim in the fields with the 
shepherds, receiving the promise of a child 
from an angel;’’ ‘‘ Joachim and Anna 
meeting under the golden gate, according 
to command;”’ and ‘‘the birth of the 
young Virgin Mary.’’ The next window 
eastward contains the presentation of the 
young Virgin in the Temple, typified above 
by Tobit presenting a golden table to the 
Temple; and then her marriage, typified 
by the marriage of Tobias and Sara. The 
third window exhibits the Annunciation, 
typified by the temptation of Eve; and the 
birth of our Lord, typified by the burning 
bush. And so on, the rest being tolerably 
clear, until you come to the two western- 
most windows on the south side, which 
have sustained great injury and are not 
easily intelligible. The former of these 
represents the death of Mary, typified by 
the death of Tobit, the correspondence 
being that both sent for their sons when 
dying; then follows Mary’s burial, typified 
by the burial of Jacob, the correspondence 
being that she (according to the spurious 
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Gospel of Mary), like Jacob, gave com- 
mandment concerning her burial. The last 
_ window contains, on the left hand, the as- 

sumption of the Virgin, typified by the 
apotheosis of an unknown saint, with a 
conspicuous pouch by his side; and on the 
right, the glorification of Mary, typified 
by Solomon setting Bathsheba on a throne 
at his side. These two windows Mr. Bolton 
believed had never before been explained. 
He next referred to the ‘‘ messengers,’’ of 
which there are two in the central lights 
of each window, holding scrolls with texts 
explanatory of the pictures, those from the 
Old Testament agreeing mainly with the 
Vulgate, those from the New Testament 
varying greatly from any version except 
that of Erasmus, 2nd edition, 1519. 

As works of art, Mr. Bolton considered 
the windows of King’s Chapel to offer the 
best and almost only examples of an Eng- 
lish historical school of painting. He com- 
mented upon glass as certainly the material 
and surface upon which our native genius 
had expended itself; and, as an example 
of the excellence of the work, pointed to 
the two figures on horseback, one in pro- 
file, the other a three-quarter face, con- 
versing together, in the lower right-hand 
picture of the great east window. Here 
he took the opportunity to explain one of 
the difficulties which the designers had to 
contend with. Each light, 30 inches wide, 
was divided into three equal parts by ver- 
tical bars, and every head or hand in the 
chapel was placed in one of these divisions. 
Another example of the merit of the win- 
dows was the well known figure of Ananias 
dying, in the south window nearest the 
organ-loft; and likewise the apotheosis of 
the unknown saint, already mentioned, in 
the upper left-hand compartment in the 
last window in the south-west corner. He 
contended that the windows were worthy 
of the highest place in our kingdom of 
historic art, and spoke in terms of warmest 
praise of the men who painted them, not 
merely as vitrifiers and glaziers, but artists 
in a high sense of the term. Referring to 
the manufacture of the windows, he spoke 
of the iron-work being heavy, as a defence, 
in the words of the contracts, against 
“‘ creat winds and outrageous weatherings,” 
and suggested that we did not now-a-days 
pay sufficient attention to the ‘arming ’’ 
(as it is called) of our windows. Certain it 
was, that this cobweb of iron bars, some of 
them an inch square, had only just sufficed 
to preserve the glass for three centuries, 
many of them being quite eaten through. 
The glass itself he describedas all perfectly 
transparent, except where shaded, and 
even the shadows were made as transparent 
as possible. The specific tint is golden, 
being indeed only the white glass of the 
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day, as seen in old cottages. That tint 
underlaid and affected all the colours; and 
hereia is to be found an important lesson 
in the harmony of any window which might 
hope to vie with old glass. The flesh was 
stained with iron, which allowed of its 
being transparent also, a point of very 
great importance, for it was plain that if 
the faces of the most prominent objects 
were dulled with enamels, the whole window 
must be dulled too. The colours were 
very varied, several shades and mixtures, 
particularly of purple and green, producing 
delightful associations with the more posi- 
tive colours. Variations in depth or tone 
produced good imitations of many effects 
of sky and foliage. The secret charm, 
however, he believed to be in the restricted 
use of colour, three-fourths of the whole 
picture in some cases consisting of white 
glass, or white glass shaded; and the colour 
that seas used was collected into nosegays, 
as it were, and not spotted or diluted by 
being spread over the picture. This bold 
treatment was particularly successful in 
the three windows on the south, which il- 
lustrate the Acts of the Apostles. Mr. 
Bolton concluded his interesting paper by 
deprecating a too slavish adherence to the 
practice of ancient times, when circum- 
stances differed greatly from those of our 
own day and country.—Mr. Hawkins said 
Professor Willis had introduced a new 
mode of protecting painted glass, by put- 
ting a sheet of plate-glass behind it, as 
might be seen at the chapel of St. Peter’s 
College.—Mr. C. H. Cooper remarked that 
the name of one of the contractors was 
spelt Hoone by Walpole, and not Hone, 
and he thought that might be a Dutch or 
Flemish name, in which case the credit of 
the windows would not be, as Mr. Bolton 
supposed, exclusively British. Moreover, 
there was in the Fitzwilliam Museum a 
collection of Flemish engravings, of a date 
anterior to the windows, which contained 
subjects treated in a similar manner. 

A paper on the Ancient Art of Glass 
Painting, by Chas. Winston, esq. was then 
read. After alluding to curious glass- 
painting in Peterhouse Chapel, Ely Ca- 
thedral, Trumpington Church, &c. Mr. 
Winston travelled over a good deal of the 
ground already occupied by Mr. Bolton: 
and having done so, he alluded to the sub- 
ject of cleaning the windows of King’s 
Chapel, which he had heard condemned as 
highly injurious to them. In this opinion 
he did not for a moment coincide: on the 
contrary, with very small exceptions, he 
believed the cleaning of the ten windows 
completed to be an undeniable improve- 
ment. The object of the paper, however, 
seemed to be to give the result of certain 
experiments which Mr. Winston and some 
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friends had set on foot, with a view to the 
discovery of a material which should be 
equal in point of artistic effect to the glass 
which painters of old worked upon. The 
difference of material he held to be one 
great cause of the inferiority of modern 
workmanship ; and to prove this he pointed 
to the window in Jesus College Chapel, 
and to that in the new church in Margaret- 
street, London, a copy indeed of the south 
clerestory window at Wells, yet so inhar- 
monious and raw, as to need antiquating 
by artificial dirtying. The result of the ex- 
periments was satisfactory, and a material 
had been produced, identical with ancient 
glass. Two specimens were produced, 
one painted on the best modern glass, and 
the other on the new material.—Sir C. 
Anderson agreed with Mr. Winston that 
the root of the evil was in the glass; but 
he thought a remedy had now been disco- 
vered. They were going to put in a new 
south window at Lincoln; and he was 
glad to say that Mr. Winston had taken 
the management of that great work.—Mr. 
Bolton said the specimen on modern glass, 
of the two produced, would have harmo- 
nised, if they had put white glass, instead 
of tinted, in white glass places; but they 
had put tinted glass there, and not in the 
other compartments.—Mr. N. Deck said 
he had often heard the late M. Gerente, 
who promised to have been one of the 
greatest artists in glass-painting if death 
had not cut short his career, say that they 
would never succeed thoroughly until they 
had an altered appearance in the glass 
used to paint upon.—Mr. Clarke said that 
on ordinary glass there was a tendency of 
the colours to run together, which was the 
cause of that rawness of effect which would 
never be found in the early glass, nor in 
the new material alluded to in Mr. Win- 
ston’s paper, of which windows have already 
been erected at the Round Church in the 
Temple; at Bushbury, Staffordshire ; and 
at Beeston, Notts. 

A paper on ‘‘ Bishop Wren’s MS. Cata- 
logue of the Library of Pembroke College” 
was afterwards read by the Rev. Edmund 
Venables, M.A. 

At one o’clock a special train conveyed 
a very numerous party to Ely, where they 
were entertained, partly by the Bishop, 
but chiefly by the Dean, and afterwards 
were conducted over the church, and fully 
instructed in its architectural peculiarities, 
by Edmund Sharpe, esq. M.A. of Lan- 
caster. His lecture was delivered at va- 
rious stations in succession. When on the 
green before the west front he remarked 
that its design, which was apparently never 
completed, resembled closely that of Kelso 
in Scotland. On the east side of the 
Dean’s garden is a building supposed to 
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have been an hospitium, which is very 
like a church in some of its features, and 
in style very similar to the celebrated 
old church at Walsoken. 

Tuesday, July 11. In the Arcuirec- 
TURAL Section, Mr. J. H. Cooper, B.A. 
of Trinity college, Cambridge, read a paper 
on the Abbey Church of Barnwell, an 
edifice of great antiquity and interest, in 
which restorations are now in progress. 

The Rev. J. J. Smith, formerly Fellow 
of Caius college, read a paper on the for- 
mation of an Athene Cantabrigienses. It 
is remarkable that this University has not 
a good biographical history of its worthies. 
An unacademic hand supplied Oxford with 
one: he alluded to Wovd’s Oxfordienses, 
which was a standard work of English 
history. An effort was made some time 
ago, and, but for the failure of a society, 
would probably have been successful. It 
was intended that each college should 
supply a competent writer to get up the 
matter for his own college, and that the 
whole should be under the supervision of 
an editor, An Athene Cantabrigienses 
would be of incalculable use, and certainly 
most interesting. He ventured to express 
a hope that, after the Library Catalogue 
of MSS. is finished, steps will be taken 
for compiling such a work. One man 
could not do it so soon as many ; and, al- 
though some portionswere positively ready, 
it would be better if a general work could 
be got up.—Mr. Deck said the Master of 
Pembroke had been engaged for some 
years in writing the lives of his predeces- 
sors, and had no doubt brought his work 
into a very forward state. A new edition 
of Masters’s History of Corpus Christi 
or Bene’t was produced in 183-, by the 
late Master, Dr. Lamb. There were also 
read a Notice of certain Documents con- 
nected with the history of Hatfield Regis 
priory, preserved at Barrington Hall, 
Essex, by Mr. G. A. Lowndes, who pro- 
duced a selection of remarkable impres- 
sions of seals, from his muniment room at 
that place. 

In the afternoon a general meeting of 
the Institute was held, at which due 
thanks were passed to all parties who had 
contributed to the success of the con- 
gress ; and it was arranged that next year’s 
visit should be paid to Shrewsbury. 

In the course of the afternoon a still 
lingering party availed themselves of an 
invitation from W. P. Hamond, esq. of 
Pampisford Hall, and examined the re- 
mains of the ‘‘ Brent Ditch’? in Mr, 
Parker’s beautiful grounds. Having done 
justice to Mr. Hamond’s hospitality, they 
proceded to visit the fine Tudor mansion 
at Sawston, erected by the Huddlestones 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and Mary, after 
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their former house had been burnt by the 
partisans of the Lady Jane, the night after 
Queen Mary had rested there in her flight 
to Kenninghall. At Trumpington the 
party again halted, and proceeded to view 
the celebrated brass of Sir Roger de 
Trompington, a beautiful window pre- 
sented by Mr. Lichfield, and the admir- 
able manner the church is being restored 
by Mr. Rattee, under the superintendence 
of the incumbent, Mr. Grote. 

We shall now conclude our report of 
this highly successful meeting by a brief 
account of the temporary museum, which 
was formed in the lecture-rooms of Tri- 
nity College. The productions of the 
least civilized times were shewn by a large 
assemblage of the weapons and imple- 
ments of stone, the greater part of them 
discovered in the fens, or in various parts 
of Cambridgeshire and the Eastern coun- 
ties. In the cases appropriated to the 
period of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
were numerous reliques discovered chiefly 
in Cambridgeshire, Essex, and Suffolk. 
Amongst them were exhibited, by the 
Hon. Richard Neville, several bronze 
vessels of remarkable beauty in their 
form; these were found in Bucking- 
hamshire, and had been preserved at 
Stowe. Some fine examples of Roman 
glass were also produced by Mr. Neville, 
the Master of Clare hall, and Mr. Clarke, 
of Saffron Walden. The extensive as- 
semblage of Roman vessels and ornaments 
discovered some years since at Litlington, 
in Cambridgeshire, were described by Mr. 
Kempe in the Archzologia of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and are now preserved in 
the library at Clare hall, but by the mas- 
ter’s kindness several of the more uncom- 
mon specimens were placed in the archzo- 
logical museum, which was also enriched 
by several very curious bronze vases from 
Trinity college library, which were found 
many years ago near Trumpington. One 
of them is ornamented with chased figures 
of remarkable design, inlaid with silver. 
A large contribution of Roman objects was 
derived from the museum of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, as also from 
the collection of Mr. Litchfield of Cam- 
bridge, and from several antiquaries in 
Suffolk. The antiquities of the Anglo- 
Saxon age were very numerous, consisting 
of weapons of iron, and of ornaments of 
gilt bronze, displaying great variety and 
taste in their design. The reliques of this 
time were chiefly from Wilbraham, and 
from West Stow Heath, and with these 
was displayed a large collection found at 
Vairford, in Gloucestershire, brought by 
Mr. Wylie. There were also numerous 
reliques of the Norman and subsequent 
times, weapons and personal ornaments, 
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and the various appliances of domestic 
life. The brilliantly-coloured enamels of 
Limoges showed the admirable perfection 
of the art long practised at that place ; 
and a silver folding altar-piece of the 
richest colouring claimed especial mention. 
It was sent from Hengrave by Sir Thomas 
Gage, and is probably superior to any ex- 
ample of its age now existing in England? 
The serics of carvings in ivory was admi- 
rable, chiefly selected from the collections 
of Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Webb, and 
the Rev. Walter Sneyd; several choice 
examples were also brought by the Master 
of Clare hall, Mr. Nesbitt, Mr. Albert 
Way, Mr. Farrar, and other collectors. 
With these originals was displayed a valu- 
able collection of casts from some of the 
finest sculptured ivories in Europe, ob- 
tained by Mr. Nesbitt and Mr. Franks, 
chiefly from the museums at Paris, Berlin, 
and Vienna, and from various continental 
collections. These casts were taken with 
extraordinary perfection, and were tinted 
in admirable imitation of the substance 
from which they were taken. No collec- 
tion of sculptures in ivory at present exists 
in any public museum in this country. 
They form a series, as was here shewn, 
ranging from the period of Roman art to 
the sixteenth century; and whilst sculp- 
tures in stone are rarely to be found in a 
perfect state, and their large dimensions 
render them ill-suited for the purposes of 
study and comparison, and objects which 
were formed of gold and silver have been 
destroyed for the sake of their materials, 
these delicate productions of art preserve, 
in a very remarkable degree, the peculiar 
character of design which distinguish the 
respective periods of their execution, and 
have been mostly handed down in a state of 
excellent preservation. The museum con- 
taiued also a great variety of personal orna- 
ments, objects of the precious metals, of 
various periods, from the golden armlets 
and gorgets of the early Irish, to the exqui- 
sitely chased or enamelled rings and pend- 
ants of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The collection of signet and jewelled rings 
brought by the Hon. Richard Neville at- 
tracted much notice; and some choice 
objects of the same kind were sent by the 
Rev. H. Creed, Mr. Warren, Mr. Whin- 
copp, Mrs. Edwards, and the Rev. C. R. 
Manning. A beautiful collection of jewel- 
led gold rings, found in Cambridge, with 
a quantity of coins of Henry III., was 
produced by the Master of Trinity. The 
great attraction, however, as demonstra- 
tive of the art of the goldsmith in medieval 
times, was presented by the splendid col- 
lection of the ancient college plate, here 
for the first time collected together The 
most ancient piece is a covered cup, pre- 
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served at Trinity Hall; many other re- 
markable cups, tankards, covered salts, 
mazers, apostle spoons, &c. were contri- 
buted from Caius, Christ’s college, Clare 
hall, and Pembroke. The rich plate pre- 
sented to Trinity hall and other colleges 
by Archbishop Parker includes some of 
the finest examples of the age. The most 
curious object probably exhibited is the 
so-called “poison cup’ at Clare hall, a 
work of exquisite filagree, the cover set 
with a large crystal, supposed to be gifted 
with virtues against poison. Several other 
examples of curious ancient plate were 
exhibited by Mr. Cooper the Town Clerk, 
the Rev. H. Creed, Sir Thomas Gage, and 
Mr. Franks. To the last-named gentle- 
man the museum was indebted for a unique 
display of Italian Majolica, the beautifully 
coloured pottery of the fifteenth and suc- 
ceeding century, enriched by the pencils 
of the greatest painters of the age. The 
Board of Ordnance sent from the Tower 
of London a fine series of helmets. The 
Mayor and Corporation of Cambridge dis- 
played the silver maces belonging to the 
town, as also the original charters by King 
John, Henry III., Edward I., and Edward 
II.; the Cross book, and other valuable 
municipal records ; the ancient town seal, 
broken at the time when that now in use 
was made, and other interesting relics. 
Several valuable illuminated volumes were 
placed in the Museum, contributed from 
the Library of Trinity College. A beau- 
tiful collection of Norwegian silver orna- 
ments was brought by Sir Charles Ander- 
son, the workmanship being of singular 
delicacy of execution. Besides the local 
collections, such as the Museum of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, the Ely 
Museum, the Museum of the Suffolk Ar- 
cheologists at Bury, &c., many hither- 
to concealed treasures were brought forth 
from various colleges, and the numerous 
friends of the Society in Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, and other parts of the Eastern coun- 
ties, combined to enrich this collection, 
probably the best and most instructive 
hitherto formed by the Institute. 

A remarkable assemblage of original 
matrices of seals was displayed on this 
occasion. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned the obverse of the curious seal of 
Evesham Abbey, a copy of the ancient 
matrix, which possibly had suffered some 
injury; it is the property of the Rev. C, 
Crump. The seal of the Dean and Chapter 
of Lichfield, found at Cavendish, Suffolk, 
and now in the possession of the Rev. T. 
Castley. The silver seal of Magdalene 
College, presented to that foundation by 
Benedict Spinola. The silver seal of the 
Gild of Tailors at Exeter, now in Mr. 
Walrond’s collection ; that gentleman sent 
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also the Seal of the Hospital of St. La- 
zarus of Jerusalem, supposed to have been 
that of Burton Lazars, Leicestershire, and 
a very large collection of Italian seals of 
all periods, chiefly from the Cabinet of the 
late Count Uguccione, and presenting a 
rich display of Italian heraldry. Mr. Rise 
of St. Neot’s contributed the matrix of the 
seal of an Archbishop of Thessalonica 
found at that place. A very large as- 
semblage of casts from valuable seals in 
the Collegiate Treasuries at Cambridge 
was produced by Mr. Ready, from whom 
collectors may obtain many precious acqui- 
sitions, the result of the researches Mr. 
Ready has been liberally permitted to make 
amongst the muniments of Pembroke, Tri- 
nity Hall, Caius, and Queen’s Colleges. 
His series of the episcopal seals of Ely 
comprises some of the finest examples 
hitherto noticed. 

In viewing these treasures, dispersed 
after one short week, the conviction natu- 
rally is impressed upon the mind how rich 
are the stores which England possesses 
for the formation of a National Museum. 
Why, then, should England alone amongst 
the various nations of Europe still present 
no public collection of native antiquities 
adequate to the interest and the require- 
ments of the public, for the cultivation of 
taste, and for the purposes of instruction ? 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEW- 
CASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 

Aug.2. <A letter was read from the Rev. 
William Featherstonhaugh announcing his 
presentation of various Roman antiquities 
connected with Chester-le-Street, including 
four small inscribed altars, some inscribed 
pottery, charred oats, a fictile human mask 
and Samian ware, coins, and bronze relics. 
Dr. Bruce said the present was of consi- 
derable value, as proving Chester-le-Street 
to be what its name indicated and Horsley 
affirmed—a Roman station. He hoped 
that Mr. F. would be induced to give the 
society his paper on Chester-le-Street for 
publication; and it would be well if, in 
printing it, it were accompanied by a plan 
—the outlines of the station, as Mr. Long- 
staffe and he had ascertained, being still 
practically traceable. Another donation 
came from Colonel Coulson. It was a 
veritable angon, or barbed javelin, found 
at Caervoran. ‘This weapon admirably 
illustrated a passage in Agathias, a Greek 
writer of the sixth centnry, describing the 
mode of warfare practised in this island. 
The javelin was thrown at an adversary ; 
and if it took effect, the Briton sprang 
forward, and placed his foot upon the 
handle, thus holding fast his victim by the 
barb until he could cut him down with his 
axe. In accepting this interesting gift, 
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the Society placed in its museum what no 
other antiquarian treasury in England pos- 
sessed. 

Mr. Longstaffe laid before the meeting 
a roll containing the account furnished to 
Bishop Tunstall of the compulsory subsidy 
extracted by parliamentary sanction from 
the various grades of ecclesiastical person- 
ages at the close of the reign of Henry 
VIII. Some curious particulars were thus 
afforded of defaulters in the diocese, while 
those who had paid the tax were passed over 
with slight notice. The Society agreed to 
purchase the roll from Mr. Charnley. 

Dr. Bruce brought forward a motion 
that the Society, without undertaking any 
pecuniary responsibility, should promote 
the erection of monuments to the memory 
of those great northern antiquaries —Hor- 
sley and Hodgson—on two of the principal 
eminences of the line of the Roman Wall, 
say Horsley’s on Winshield’s Crag, and 
Hodgson’s on Mucklebank Crag. Mr. 
Dobson had suggested the pyramidal form. 
Stones from the Wall, at once economical 
and appropriate, would supply the mate- 
rial; and to every traveller on the rail 
these pyramids would serve to poiut out 
the line of the great Roman barrier. Mr. 
Fenwick had much pleasure in seconding 
the motion, that a debt of justice to the 
memory of Horsley and Hodgson might 
be discharged. His wife, he said, was con- 
nected with the Horsley family ; and, ever 
since his marriage, he had been a diligent 
collector of the works of the departed an- 
tiquary. He might say, indeed, that he 
possessed the best Horsleyan collection to 
be found anywhere. It had been forgotten, 
until recently, where Horsley was buried, 
but they were indebted to Mr. Woodman, 
the town-clerk of Morpeth, for the dis- 
covery of the fact that the remains of 
“Mr. John Horsley’ lay in the church- 
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yard of that town. The motion was then 
carried. 


SURREY ARCH ROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 30. The first annual meeting of 
this society was held at Kingston, under 
the presidency of W. J. Evelyn, esq. 
M.P. F.S.A. An interesting assemblage 
of curiosities was collected in the Town- 
hall; including many relics of the Roman 
period dredged from the bed of the Thames 
at Kingston, and collected by Dr. Roots. 
The following papers were read; 1. by 
Dr. Bell, on the Kingston Morasteen, or 
Coronation Stone, and on other similar 
stones in continental countries; in the 
course of which he maintained that the 
name of the town in which they were 
assembled was derived from this almost 
sacred stone, and not from the fact that it 
was the fown where the Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned; 2. by Mr. May- 
nard, on the history and antiquities of 
Kingston; 3. by Mr. G. R. Corner, 
F.S.A. on a grant of a piece of land in 
Southwark by William, second Earl of 
Warren, which, in lieu of a seal, was con- 
firmed by the deposit of a knife; 4. by Mr. 
W. Pettit Griffith, F.S.A. on ancient bap- 
tismal fonts; 5. by the Rev. C. Boutell, on 
the Medieval Court of the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. During the day, workmen 
were employed in excavating a barrow at 
Teddington. It was about twelve feet 
high ; and at ten feet below the surface 
were found bones, supposed to be those of 
aman and achild. A Roman spear-head 
was also found, and a quantity of sharp- 
ened pieces of flint, said to have been 
knives. After the meeting the collection 
was thrown open to the inhabitants of 
Kingston and its vicinity for two days, 
and was visited by more than 2,500 per- 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


Vienna.—On the 8th of August Count 
Buol exchanged notes with the English and 
French Ambassadors pledging his govern- 
ment to require guarantees from Russia. 
A new note was sent to St. Petersburg on 
the llth, which states that the following 
conditions of peace would be required :— 
The abolition of the Russian protectorate 
in the Danubian provinces ; the indepen- 
dence of the Greek Church in Turkey ; 
unrestricted navigation of the Danube ; and 

10 


revision of the Russo-Turkish treaties. 
In the Danubian Principalities the Rus- 
sian retreat continues, and on the 8th 
10,000 Turks entered Bucharest. Omar 
Pacha has been enthusiastically received 
by the Wallachians, to whom he has ad- 
dressed a proclamation promising indem- 
nity for the past. The navigation of the 
Danube is now free down to Giurgevo. 
On the 16th of July the Vesuvius, Capt. 
Powell, and the Spitfire, Capt. Spratt, 
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crossed the Bar at the Sulineh mouth of 
the Danube, and completely destroyed the 
Town of Sulineh with the exception of the 
church and lighthouse. Active prepara- 
tions have been for some time in progress 
for a combined sea and land attack upon 
the fortress of Sebastopol. Seventy thou- 
sand troops, of whom 20,000 are said to 
be Turks, have sailed for that destination. 
The Baltic.—On the 30th of July the 
ships conveying the French soldiers joined 
the fleet. It was by this time generally 
known that an immediate attack upon the 
forts of Bomarsund was intended, and the 
Russians were actively engaged in de- 
stroying every village and house upon the 
island, while on the part of the fleet ac- 
curate soundings were obtained of ail the 
channels in the neighbourhood of the forts. 
The works consisted of three forts, the 
principal one mounting 80 guns, and the 
two lesser, Fort Nottich and Fort Tzee, 20 
guns each. On the 8th of August the 
troops were landed about three miles from 
the fortress almost without resistance. 
On the 13th Fort Tzee surrendered to the 
French, with inconsiderable loss; and Fort 
Nottich surrendered to the English on the 
evening of the following day. On the 16th 
the principal fort surrendered. ‘The loss in 
killed and wounded of the Allies was about 
120 men, the only English officer killed 
being the Hon. Capt. Wrottesley of the 
Royal Engineers. Upwards of 2,000 
prisoners were taken. The two forts first 
taken were blown up, and the main fort- 
ress was much injured. The erection of 
the fortress of Bomarsund was a violation 
of the treaty of peace concluded with 
Sweden by Russia in 1809, in which it was 
expressly stipulated that no fortifications 
should be erected on the Aland Isles. 
Spain.—On the 29th of July Gen. 
Espartero made his entry into Madrid. A 
new ministry under his presidency was im- 
mediately organised, in which Gen. O’Don- 
nell is Minister of War. Law and order 
have not however resumed their sway over 
this distracted country. The Queen 
Mother has been prevented by the mob 
from quitting Madrid, and the ministry 
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have been compelled to give an assurance 
that she shall be detained and brohght to 
trial before the Cortes. The continued 
existence of the revolutionary juntas was 
authorised by a royal decree of the 2nd 
of August. Disturbances continue in 
Catalonia, and General Dulce has been sent 
to take the command in that province and 
to endeavour to restore order. It has been 
resolved by the government that the con- 
stituent Cortes shall form but one assem- 
bly, and shall have full powers for the re- 
modelling of the constitution. They have 
been convoked for the 8th of November. 
Gen. Narvaez has requested his passport, 
with a view to foreign travel. 

Americu.—On the 13th July the village 
of Greytown on the Mosquito Coast was 
bombarded and burnt by the United States 
sloop of war Cyane, Capt. Hollins, because 
the authorities refused to pay the sum of 
24,000 dollars, demanded as compensation 
for an alleged insult to the American 
Consul Mr. Borland. Captain Jolly of 
H.M. Schooner Bermuda protested against 
the outrage, but was not strong enough to 
interfere. The damage is said to amount 
to 500,000 dollars. The transaction has 
excited considerable indignation at New 
York, but it appears to have been delibe- 
rately planned by the U.S. Ministry. 

A treaty has been concluded between 
the United States and Russia, the result of 
which will, it is said, be the purchase by the 
former of the Russian possessions in 
America. 

Japan.—The American expedition to 
Japan under Commodore Perry returned 
to Jeddo in March, and after some nego- 
ciation concluded a treaty of alliance, com- 
merce, and navigation with the Japanese 
government. ~-‘I'he Americans will be ad- 
mitted to the port of Scinoda and the 
peninsula of Idsu on the island of Nibbon. 
The town of Scinoda is situated about 40 
miles from Jeddo, and contains 30,000 
inhabitants. It is the centre of the com- 
merce and manufactures of Japan. Cha- 
kodade on the island of Jeso wiil also be 
opened to the Americans. Consuls are to 
be appointed to reside in these towns. 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


On Saturday the 12th of August Par- 
liament was prorogued by Her Majesty in 
person, who read from the Throne the 
following most gracious Speech :— 


“ My Lords and Gentlenen,—I am enabled, by 
the state of public business, to release you from a 
longer attendance in Parliament. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Conunons,-- in clos- 
ing the Session, it atfords me great pleasure to 
express my sense of the zeal and energy you have 


Gent. Mac. Vor. XLII. 


shown in providing means for the vigorous pro- 
secution of the war in which, notwithstanding my 
efforts to avert it, we are now engaged. This 
liberality in granting the supplies for the public 
service demands my warmest thanks; and, al- 
though I lament the increased burdens of my 
people, 1 fully recognise your wisdom in sacri- 
ticing considerations of present convenience, and 
in providing for the immediate exigencies of the 
war, without an addition being made to the per- 
manent debt of the country. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—In cordial co-ope- 
2P 
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ration with the Emperor of the French, my efforts 
will be directed to the effectual repression of that 
ambitious and aggressive spirit on the part of 
Russia which has compelled us to take up arms in 
defence of an ally, and to secure the future tran- 
quilliiy of Europe. You will join with me in ad- 
miration of the courage and perseverance mani- 
fested by the troops of the Sultan in their defence 
of Silistria, and in the various military operations 
on Danube. 

** The engrossing interest of matters connected 
with the progress of the war has prevented the 
due consideration of some of those subjects which, 
at the opening of the Session, I had recommended 
to your attention ; but I am happy to acknowledge 
the labour and diligence with which you have 
perfected various important measures, well calcu- 
lated to prove of great public utility. 

“ You have not only passed an Act for open- 
ing the Coasting Trade of the United Kingdom and 
for removing the last legislative restriction upon 
the use of foreign vessels, but you have also re- 
vised and consolidated the whole statute law re- 
lating to merchant shipping. 


* The Act for establishing the direct control of 


the House of Commons over the charges incurred 
in the Collection of the Revenue will give more 
complete effect to an important principle of the 
constitution, and will promote simplicity and re~- 
gularity in our system of public account. 

* T rejoice to perceive that amendments in the 
Administration of the Law have continued to 
occupy your attention; and I anticipate great 
benetit from the improvements you have made in 


the forms of procedure in the superior courts of 


common law. 

** The means you have adopted for the better 
government of the University of Oxford and the 
improvement of its constitution I trust will tend 
greatly to increase the usefulness and to extend 
the renown of this great seminary of learning. 

* T have willingly given my assent to the mea- 
sure you have passed for the prevention of bribery 
and of corrupt practices at Elections ; and I hope 
that it may prove effectual in the correction of an 
evil which, if unchecked, threatens to fix a deep 
stain upon our representative system. 

* It is my earnest desire that, on returning to 
your respective counties, you may preserve a 
spirit of union and concord. Deprived of the 
blessings of peace abroad, it is more than ever 
necessary that we should endeavour to confirm 
and increase the advantages of our internal situa- 
tion ; and it is with the greatest satisfaction that 
I regard tiie progress of active industry and the 
general prosperity which happily prevails through- 
out the country. Deeply sensible of these advan- 
tages, itis my humble prayer that we may con- 
tinue to enjoy the favour of the Almighty; and 
that under His gracious protection we may be 
enabled to bring the present contest to a just and 
honourable termination.” 

Two important changes have taken place 
in the arrangements of the Ministry : one, 
the establishment of a new Secretaryship 
for the War department, and the other the 
reconstruction of the Board of Health. 
Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart. M.P. for Mary- 
lebone has been placed at the head of the 
latter with a salary of 20002. ‘per annum. 
The Duke of Newcastle is the new 
Secretary of the War Department —the 
former office of Secretary at War being 
abolished, and the business taken from the 
Colonial department. The annual ex- 
penses of the new office are estimated at 

7,3002., of which 10,407/. is for the 
regular salaries of the officers, 28887. for 
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contingencies, 1012/. for messengers, sa- 
laries, and bills ; and 2993/., the estimated 
amount of postage to be defrayed in con- 
sequence of the abolition of official frank- 
ing. The Secretary of State is to have 
50007. per annum ; two under-secretaries 
15002, each ; three senior clerks from 6007. 
to 1000/.; four assistant senior clerks 
350/. to 5452.; four junior clerks from 
1507. to 300/.; and four probationary 
clerks, from 1002. to 150/. each. 

In East Suffolk an immense quantity of 
coprolite, and what is termed rough-stone, 
has been found on the shore from Bawdsey 
to Boston, and the intermediate parishes 
verging towards Woodbridge. Many are 
reaping an excellent harvest. In one 
cottager’s garden twenty pounds’ worth has 
been obtained, and many others have been 
equally fortunate. Hundreds of tons have 
been shipped from the Deben to different 
ports. The mineral is most valuable ; it 
is found useful in the manufacturing of 
various fine ware, its refuse being used for 
manure and other purposes. These ex- 
traordinary veins have opened a field for 
the geologist and man of science far more 
interesting than in any other part of the 
kingdom, there being turned up fossils of 
the antediluvian world, consisting of relics 
of enormous species of fish, animals, and 
shells, most of which are now extinct. 
Some of the ridges are dug twenty feet deep, 
others within two or three feet of the sur- 
face ; these are again filled up, levelled, 
and planted with trees or otherwise. 
The mineral is mostly found near springs 
of crystal water surrounded by craig. 
When thrown up, it is carefully separated, 
washed through sieves, and laid in heaps 
ready for carting. it gives employment 
to a vast number of navvies; gangs of 
twenty and twenty-five men, women, and 
children are daily at work in some of the 
districts. 

A beautiful east window, by Messrs. 
Powell, of London, with three medallions, 
containing the Nativity, Crucifixion, and 
Ascension, has just been placed in St. Mi- 
chael’s church, Bishop’s Stortford, by 
Joseph Taylor, Esq. 

On the 1ith Aug. Loughcouter Castle, 
and demesne, the late baronial residence 
of Lord Viscount Gort, was sold by auction, 
in Dublin, and, after a spiritless bidding, 
Lord Gough was declared the purchaser 
for the sum of 20,0007. The erection of 
the castle and entrance-gates cost 80,000/. 
This portion of the Gort estates was sold, 
under the Encumbered Estates Commis- 
sion, in 1852, to Mrs. Ball, the superioress 
of the convent of the Nuns of Loretto, 
for 17,000/., so that that lady has realised 
3,000/. by the second sale. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PREFERMENTS. 


July12. William Garrow Lettsom, esq., now 
Paid Attaché to Her Majesty’s Legation at 
Madrid, to be Secretary of Legation in Mexico. 

July 17. Humphrey Harper Burchell, esq. 
of Bushey grange, Herts, grandnephew and 
heir of Sir Wm. Herne, of Oldfield lodge, Bray, 
Berks, Knt. an alderman of London, to take 
the name of Herne after Burchell. 

July 22. John Bell, esq., now Consul, to be 
Consul-General in Algeria. 

July 24. Sir George Grey, K.C.B., now 
Governor of New Zealand, to be Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and High Commissioner for the settling and ad- 
justment of the affairs of the territories adja- 
cent or contiguous to the eastern district of the 
said settlement.—Lieut.-Col. Freeman Mur- 
ray to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
in and over the Bermudas or Somers Islands. 
—John Hill Burton, esq. advocate, to be Secre- 
tary to the General Board of Directors of Pri- 
sons in Scotland. 

July 25. Henry Connor, esq. to be Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court on the Gold 
Coast, and Assessor or Assistant to the native 
Sovereigns and Chiefs within the countries 
adjacent. 

July 28, 22d Foot, brevet Major J. Ramsay 
to be Major.—37th Foot, brevet Col. W. L. 
Dames, from h. p. Rifle Brigade, to be Major. 
—80th Foot, Capt. A. Ormsby to be Major.— 
83d Foot, brevet Major J. Kelsall to be Major. 
—To be Aides de Camp to the Queen, with 
the rank of Colonels in the Army, Lieut.-Col. 
J. Bloomfield, R. H. Art.; Lieut.-Col. T. Foster, 
R. Eng.—To be Majors and Lieut.-Colonels in 
the Army, brevet Majors J. H. Garner, 93d 
Foot; Francis de Visme, 80th’ Foot.—Staff, 
brevet Col. J. F. S. Clarke to be Assistant 
Quartermaster-general to the Army.—Brevet, 
brevet Col. A. W. Torrens, Unatt., and brevet 
Col. T. L. Goldie, 57th Foot, to be Brigadier- 
Generals with the Army serving in Turkey. 

July 29. Proby Thomas Cautley, esq., late 
Lieut.-Col. Bengal Art. and Director of the 
Ganges Canal, to be a Knight Commander of 
the Bath (Civil Division). 

July 31. Joseph Haythorne Reed, esq. to be 
Major in the Artillery Company of London. 

Essex Rifles, C. Dunsmure, late Lieut.-Col. 
42d Highlanders, to be Major.—Hampshire 
Militia, Colonel F. Clinton, late of Grenadier 
Guards, to be Lieut.-Colonel.—5th Lancashire 
Militia, Alan Chambre, esq. late Capt. 17th 
Lancers, to be Major.—3d Middlesex Militia, 
Major J. J. Glossop to be Lieut.-Colonel. 

Aug.1. Lord Mostyn to be Vice-Admiral of 
North Wales.—Arthur Edward Kennedy, esq. 
Governor of Sierra Leone, to be also Consul- 
General in the Sherbro country on the west 
coast of Africa.—Royal Marines, Col. Second 
Comm. J. I. Willes to be Colonel Commandant ; 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Phillips to be Colonel Second 
Commandant; brevet Major R. Wright to be 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

Aug. 3. Robert Grange, esq. late Capt. Ben- 
gal Army, to be one of H.M. Hon. Corps of 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, vice Tinkler, retired. 

Aug.4. 54th Foot, brevet Major S. L. Smith 
to be Major.—Brevet, Major G. Thomson, C.B. 
of the East India Company’s Service (Staff 
Office of Pensioners) to have the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel whilst so employed.—Capt. W. P. 
Jones, 65th Foot, to be Major in the Army. 

Aug. 8. Walter Colquhoun Grant, esq. to 
be Captain Commandant of the Mounted Staff 


Corps to be attached to the Army now serving 
in Turkey, with the rank of Captain in the 
Army while so employed. 

Aug.9. Sir Graham Graham Montgomery, 
Bart. to be Lieut. and Sheriff Principal of the 
shire of Kinross. 

Aug. 14. Knighted by patent, William Ogle 
Carr, esq. Chief Justice of Ceylon. 

Aug. 15. 3d Foot, Lieut.-Gen. N. Thorn, C.B., 
from 20th Foot, to be Colonei.—20th Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. H. Thomas, C.B., from 94th Foot, 
to be Colonel.—94th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. 
H. E. Butler to be Colonel.—Brevet, brevet 
Colonel G. C. Du Plat, R. Eng. about to be 
employed on a special service, to be Brigadier- 
General; Lieut.-Col. W. F. Williams, C.B. 
R. Art. to be Colonel with local rank in Turkey. 

Aug.16. Lord Cranworth (Lord High Chan- 
cellor), Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham and 
Vaux, Lord Wrottesley, Lord Campbell, Sir 
John Jervis, Sir Fred. J. Pollock, Sir James 
Parke, James Moncrieff, esq., the Rt. Hon. 
S. H. Walpole, the Rt. Hon. Joseph Napier, 
Sir William Page Wood, Sir Alexander J. E. 
Cockburn, Sir Richard Bethell, the Rt. Hon. 
Abraham Brewster, William Keogh, esq. Ro- 
bert Handyside, esq., and Henry Bellenden 
Ker, esq. to be Commissioners for consoli- 
dating the Statute Laws of the Realm. 

Aug. 18. Brevet, to be Lieut.-Generals in 
Turkey, Major-Gen. Sir R. England, K.C.B., 
Major-Gen. the Hon. Sir G. Cathcart, K.C.B., 
Major-Gen. the Earl of Lucan.—To be Majors 
and Lieut.-Colonels in the Army, 1b. G. t!um- 
frey, 97th Foot; J. M‘Vicar, 49th Foot. 

Aug. 25. 26th Foot, brevet Major F. Carey 
to be Major.—Staff Purv. Matthew Wreford to 
be Purveyor-in-chief to the Forces serving in 
Turkey, with the relative rank of Major.— 
Brevet, Col. T. Fox Strangways, R. Art. to be 
Brigadier-General in Turkey; Capt. Alex. 
Macdonald, 68th Foot, to be Major and Lieut.- 
Colonel. 


Edward Romilly, esq. to be Chairman of the 
Audit Board ; and Col. Maberly to be a Com- 
missioner of the same. 

Rowland Hill, esq. to be Principal Secretary 
of the Post Office, vice Maberly. 

Walter Elliott, esq. to be a Member of Coun- 
cil at Fort St. George ; and Sir Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, Bart. a provisional Member of Council. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Benj. Hall to be President 
of the Board of Health; Tom Taylor, esq. 
Secretary ; and J. F. Campbell, esq. Assistant 
Secretary. ae 

W. S. Kirkes, M.D. to be Assistant Physician 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ; and Mr. Coote 
to be Assistant Surgeon. 


Members returned to serve in Parliament. 


Aberdeenshire.—Lord Haddo. 

Beverley.—Uon. Arthur Gordon. ' 

Cambridge.—Robert Alexander Shafto Adair, 
esq. and Francis Mowatt, esq. F 

Canterbury.—Charles Manners Lushington, 
esq. and the Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. Meredith 
Somerville, Bart. 

Cockermouth.—John Steele, esq. 

Hull.—William Digby Seymour, esq. and 
William Henry Watson, esq. 

Maldon.—Geo. Montagu Warren Peacocke, 
esq. and John Bramley Moore, esq. 

Marylebone.—Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart. re-el. 
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NAVAL Promotions. 


Aug.7. Capt. H. Eden to be Rear-Admiral 
of the Blue; Capt. R. Patton and Capt. R. 
Aitchison to be Retired Rear-Admirals on the 
terms proposed Ist Sept. 1846. 

Rear-Admiral Henry Byam Martin is ap- 
pointed to Sir C. Napier’s fleet in the Baltic. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. Montagu Stopford is 
appointed Captain of the Fleet in the Black Sea. 

Captain Henry Eden is appointed Commo- 
dore-Superintendent at Devonport Dockyard. 

Commander W. Houston Stewart to be Cap- 
tain; Lieut. A. Butler of the Britannia to be 
Commander. 

Captain Mark Halpen Sweny (1838) to be one 
of the resident Captains of Greenwich Hos- 
pital, 


EccLesIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. F. Barker, Bishopric of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 
Ven. M. G. Beresford, D.D. Bishopric of Kil- 
more, Elphin, and Ardagh, Ireland. 
Rev. V. W. Ryan, Bishopric of the Mauritius. 
Rev. J. Lyster, Deanery of Leighlin, Lreland. 
Very Rev. H. U. Tighe, D.D. Deanery of Ar- 
dagh, Ireland. 
Rev. M. Davies (R. of Llanwrst), Honorary 
Can. in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph. 
Rev. J. Maude, (V. of Chirk), Hon. Can. inthe 
Cathedral Ch: “ch of St. Asaph. 

Ven. R. Wickha.a, Hon. Can. in the Cathedral 
Church of St. Asaph. 

Rev. J. F. Alleyne, Kentisbere R. Devon. 

Rev. W.C. L. Aspinall, St. Michael P.C. Bir- 
mingham. 

Rey. M. H. Beaumont, St. John-the-Evangelist 
P.C. Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

Rey. R. Bradley, Middlesborough P.C. Yorksh. 

Rev. E. T. Cardale, Flax-Bourton P.C, Som. 

Rev. G. Clark, Tenby R. and V. Pembrokesh. 

Rev. H. Crawford, Urney and Annagelly R. 
and V. dio. Kilmore. 

Rev. R. G. Dangerfield, St. James Episcopal 
Chapel, Edinburgh. 

Rey. G. J. Davies, Kast Harnham P.C. Wilts. 

Rey. S. P. Davies, Kingsthorpe P.C. N’p’n. 

Rey. R. D. Duffield, Great Eversden V. Camb, 

Rey. T. F. Dymock, Willesborough V. Kent. 

Rev. E. Evans, Rhyl ¥.C. Flintshire. 

Rey. W. Gould, Hatch-Beauchamp R. Som. 

Rey. P. F. J. B. Hains, Hoylake P.C. Cheshire. 

Rev. C. Hare, St. Munchin’s R. Limerick. 

Rev. E. Harston (and not the Hon. and Rev. 
W. Moreton, as stated at p. 186, ante), Sher- 
borne v. Dorset. 

Rev. W. Hey (Canon of York), St. Helen Stone- 
gate V. York. 

Rev. W, A. Hill, Alvechurch R. Worcestersh. 

Rev. A. Hogg, Shrule V. dio. Ardagh. 

Rev. W. Hughes, Llanwddyn P.C, Montgomery. 

Rey. A. H. Lea, Sub-Vicarage of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Warwickshire. 

Rev. J. G. Longueville, Eccleston R. Chester. 

Rev. J. MeCubbin, Christ Church P.C. Bacup, 
Lancashire. 

Rev. Hl. E. H. Mairis, St. James Chapelry, 
South Broom, Wilts. 

Rev. S. W. Mangin, Matthias P.C. Stoke New- 
ington, Middlesex. 

Rey. H. Milne, Harlington V. Beds. 

Rey. C. A. Moore, Romsey V. Hants. 

Rey. J. Morgan, Yspytty-Ivan P.C. Denbighsh. 

Rev. M. Morgan, Bonvilstone P.C, Glamorg, 

Rev. J. O’Rorke, Killoscobe V. dio. Tuam. 

Rev. J. B. Owen, St. John’s Chapel, Bedford 
Row, London. 

Rev. J. Peat, Weald Chapel P.C. Kent. 

Rev. C. A. Perring, St. John-in-the-Vale P.C, 
Keswick, Cumberland. 

Rev. J. Phelps, Stapleford V. Wilts. 


Ecclesiastical Preferments—Births. 
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Rev. J. Postlethwaite, Christ Church P.C. 
Coatham, Yorkshire. 

Rev. T. Ramsbotham, Walmersley P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. J. M. Rice, Wye P.C. Kent. ; 

Rev. T. Robson, Kirk-Leatham V. Yorkshire. 

Ven. J. Rushton, D.D. (Archdeacon of Man- 
chester) Blackburn V. Lancashire. 

Ven. J. Sandford (Archdeacon of Coventry), 
Alvechurch R. Worcestershire. 

Rev. W. E. Shaw, Kinsalebeg, dio. Lismore. 

Rey. J. P. Shepperd, Oswaldtwistle P.C. Lanc. 

Rev. C. Tufnell, Stourpaine V. Dorset. 

Rev. J. C. Vincent, Dyserth P.C. Flintshire. 

Rev. E. Whitehead, Laura Chapel P.C. Bath- 
wick, Somerset. 

Rev. J. ba Thorpe Hesley P.C. Yorkshire. 

Rey. S. Williams, South Brewham P.C. Som. 

Rev. T. Williams, St. George (or Kegidog) R. 
Denbighshire. 

Rev, W. KR. Wroth, St. Philip P.C. Clerkenwell. 


To Chaplaincies. 


Rev. T. H. Ball, to the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. 

Rev. J. I. Browne, the Union, Northampton. 

Rev. H. Gordon, H.M.S. Meander, Devonport. 

Rev. S. W. Payne, Magdalene Asylum, Belfast. 

Rev. F. E. Smith, the Union, Easthampstead, 
Berks. 

Rev. A. P. Stanley (Canon of Canterbury), to 
H.R.H. Prince Albert. 


Collegiate and Scholastic Appointmenis. 


Rev. C. C. Lowndes, Head-Mastership of Kir- 
ton Grammar School, Lincolnshire. 

Rev. M. O’Brien, Professor of Mathematics, 
Royal Military Academy. 

Rev. W. P. Wilson, Professorship of Mathe- 
matics, University of Melbourne, Australia. 

Rev. R. H. Witherby, Sub-Wardenship of 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perthshire. 

J.G. Doman, B.A. Head-Mastership of Low- 
ther Grammar School, Westmoreland. 

J. Gates, Under-Mastership of the Grammar 
School, ‘Thetford. 

Professor W. E. Hearne (Queen’s College, 
Galway), Professorship of Greek, University 
of Melbourne, Australia. 

Hi. E. Rowe, M.A. Classical Professorship, 
University of Melbourne, Australia. 


Rev. Dr. H. Callaway, Mission at Natal. 

Rev. F. W. Maunsell, Mission at Wimborne. 

Rev. H. A. Rawes, Wardenship of the House 
of Charity, Rose Street, Soho. 

Rev. H. Twells, Mastership of St. Andrew’s 
House, Mells, Somerset. 


BIRTHS. 


July 5. At Tawstock Court, Devon, the wife 
of Edward Weld, esq. a son.——11. At South- 
sea, Lady Alexander Russell, a son.——12, At 
Walton house, Warwickshire, Lady Mordaunt, 
ason.—-18. In Grosvenor pl. the wife of Sir 
Graham Montgomery, Bart. M.P. a dau.—— 
21. At Eton college, the wife of the Rev. John 
Eyre Yonge, a dau.——At Leamington, the 
wife of Major Sulivan, Scots Greys, a son.—— 
At Stoneham pk. near Southampton, the wife of 
Thos. Willis Fleming, esq. a son and heir.— 
22. At Edinburgh, Lady Elizabeth Romilly, a 
son.-—In Wilton crescent, the wife of Capt. 
Lowther, M.P. a dau. —~ The Hon. Mrs. 
Whaites, a son.—-23. At Eaton sq. the wife 
of Henry Hussey Vivian, esq. M.P. a son.— 
At Ramsgate, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Campbell, 
87th Royal Irish Fusileers, a son.——24. In 
Great Cumberland st. the wife of Thomas 
Chambers, esq. M.P. a son.——25. At Brows- 
holme hall, Mrs. Goulburne Parker, a dau.—— 
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TheViscountess Guillamore, a son and heir.—— 
27. At Sidney lodge, Cambridge, the wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Phelps, a son.——31. In Gros- 
venor sq. Lady Elizabeth de Ros, a dau.—— 
At Baginton rectory, Warw. the wife of the 
Rey. Frederick Gooch, a son,——At May place, 
Crayford, the wife of James MacGregor, esq. 
M.P. a dau. 

Aug.1. At Sydenham, the wife of S. Laing, 
esq. M.P. a son.——2. In Tilney st. the Vis- 
countess Newark, a son.——At Dundalk, the 
wife of Capt. Thornhill, Queen’s Dragoon 
Guards, a son.——3. At Wiston rectory, Sus- 
sex, the wife of the Rev. Charles W. A. Napier, 
a son.—TIn Devonshire pl. the wife of Sir John 
W. H. Anson, Bart. a son.——4. At Bulmershe 
court, Reading, Lady Catherine Wheble, ason. 
——5. In Chester st. the wife of M. Wyvill, 
jun. esq. M.P. a dau.——6. At Olton hall, Warw. 
the wife of the Rev. B. Jones-Bateman, a dau. 
——7. At Ashwell Thorpe, Norf. Lady Tyr- 
whitt, a son.——At Chatham, Mrs. FitzRoy 
Somerset, a dau.——8. At Bottesford, Lady 
Adeliza Norman, a son.——At Penlee Stoke, 
Devon, the Hon. Mrs. Montague Stopford, a 
dau.——9. In Lower Belgrave st. the Hon. 
Mrs. Hamilton Forbes, a dau.——At the Clois- 
ters, Westminster, the wife of the Rev. Henry 
T. Frere, a dau.——10. At Sherridge, Wore. 
the Hon. Mrs. G. R. Gifford, ason.——12. At 
Windmill hill, Sussex, the wife of Sir Godfrey 
J. Thomas, Bart. a dau.——At Sunninghill, 
the wife of Col. Craufurd, Gren. Guards, a dau. 
——15. At York, the wife of John Bower, esq. 
D.C.L. barrister-at-law, a son.——At Berring- 
ton, Leominster, Lady Rodney, a dau.-— 
16. At Dorchester, Oxon, Mrs. Fountaine Ad- 
dison, ason.——21. In Chester st. Lady Char- 
lotte Locker, a dau.——22. In Grosvenor pl. 
Lady Harriet Wegg-Prosser, a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 21. In Western Australia, the Rev. 
George P. Pownall, B.A. Colonial Chaplain 
York District, to Jane, third dau. of Frederick 
Slade, esq. R.N. Resident Magistrate of the 
Toodyay district. 

March 23. At Sealkate, Punjaub, Capt. 
Charles Grant Mackechnie, H.M. 24th Regt. 
son of Andrew Mackechnie, esq. to Frances- 
Elizabeth-Anne, fourth dau. of Thomas Jervis 
White Jervis, esq. 

April 18. At Seetapoor, Oude, Calvert D. 
Stanley Clarke, esq. 73d Native Inf. to Cathe- 
rine-Elizabeth-Penny, dau. of the late John 
Henry Swinhoe, esq. solicitor, Calcutta. 

26. At Noorpoor, Capt. George Strangways, 
7ist N.L. youngest son of the late H. B. Strang- 
ways, esq. of Shapwick, Som. to Hamilton- 
Dunbar, third dau. of Alexander Tovey, esq. 
Paignton, Devon. 

29. At the Residency, Gwalior, Lieut. John 
Irvine Murray, 7ist B.N.1. and second in 
command 3d Inf. Scindiah’s Contingent, to 
Wilhelmina-Stanley, youngest dau. of Major 
D. A. Malcolm, Pol. Agent for Gwalior and 
Bundelkund. 

Lately. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Clarence 
Trelawny, esq. late in the Austrian service, to 
“The Countess of Beauregard ”’ (better known 
to fame as Miss Howard).——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. the Hon. Montague Peregrine 
Bertie, only brother of the Earl of Lindsey, to 
Felicia-Elizabetha, sole surviving dau. of the 
Rev. John Earle Welby, of Hareston, Leic. 

June 1, At Kingston, Portsea, William 
Hickman, esq. R.N. Secretary to Vice-Adm. 
Sir T. Cochrane, K.C.B. Comm.-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth, to Adelaide-Constantia, dau. of 
the late Robert Seale, esq. Colonial-Sec. at St. 
Helena, and widow of James Mapleton, esq. 
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——At Highbury, John D. Allcroft, esq. Por- 
chester terrace, to Mary-Annette, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. T. Martin, Plumstead.—. 
At St. George’s Hanover sq. Daniel Wave, esq. 
M.D. Grafton st. to Maria- Wemyss, only child 
of Alex. Robertson, esq. of Porchester pl.—— 
At St. James’s Piccadilly, Augustus Frederick 
Warburton, esq. 15th Regt. to Mary-Anne- 
Campbell, youngest dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Hailes, K.H. and granddau. of Sir Robert 
Campbell, Bart. —— At Caterham, Surrey, 
Henry Benson Card, esq. eldest son of the 
late Rev. Dr. Card, Vicar of Great Malvern, to 
Mary-Anne-Hannah, youngest dau. of George 
Jewison, esq.——At St. James’s Piccadilly, 
Cuthbert Edward Ellison, esq. Stipendiary 
Magistrate, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to Mary- 
Isabella, eldest dau. of the late Thomas Tonge 
Vallance, esq. of Sittingbourne.——At Pad- 
dington, Edward Robert Baynes, esq. of Ayles- 
bury, to Harriet-Eliza, second dau. of the Rev. 
M. Irving, D.D. Canon of Rochester.——At 
St. James’s Westbourne terrace, George Mon- 
tagu Stopford, esq. Lieut. Royal Eng. son of 
Adm. the Hon. Montagu Stopford, to Caroline- 
Mary, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir John F. Bur- 
‘oyne, G.C.3.——At St. Mary’s Bryanston sq. 
Sharles Douglas Mackenzie, esq. of Udley, 
Surrey, to Jessie, youngest dau. of the late 
Isaac Barker, esq. of Upper Berkeley st.—— 
At Whitburn, Durham, the Rev. Offley Smith, 
Rector of Leadenham, Linc. to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late Charles White, esq. of Branston 
hall, Lincolnshire.——At C#rencester, the Rev. 
James Ogilvy Millar, M.A. of Christ’s college, 
Cambridge, to Jane, dau. of Joseph Randolph 
Mullings, esq. M.P.——At Upper Chelsea, the 
Rev. Henry Smelt, M.A. Curate, youngest son 
of the Rev. Maurice Smelt, Rector of Slindon, 
to Maria, youngest dau. of the late James Cas- 
terton, —_ of the Stock Exchange.——At 
Hampstead, Samuel Fenwick, esq. M.D. to 
Amy, only dau. of the late Lieut. E. B. Pim, 
R.N.——At Clifton, Westm. William Holme, 
esq. of Cleator lodge, Windermere, to Julia, 
only dau. of the late Thomas Allinson, esq¢.—— 
At Cookham, Berks, Jacob Stokes, esq. of 
Stourbridge, to Caroline, third dau. of the Rey. 
John Foyster Grantham, Vicar of Cookham ; 
also, Thos. Lunnon, esq. of Wooburn, Bucks, 
to Harriet, youngest dau. of the same.——At 
Boston, United States, J. A. P. Lowell, esq. 
son of John A. Lowell, esq. to Katharine-Bige- 
low, dau. of the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, late 
U.S. Minister at the Court of St. James’s. 

. At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rey. 
Arthur Perceval Cust, Rector of Cheddington, 
Bucks, fourth son of the late Hon. Wm. Cust, 
to Lady Emma Bligh, youngest dau. of the 
late Earl of Darnley.——At Exton, Rutland, 
Edward Swaine Sculthorpe, esq. of Water New- 
ton, Hunts, to Fanny-Elizabeth, dau. of Mat- 
thew Sharman, esq. of Horne house, near 
Stamford.—At Lee, Kent, John Richard 
Blakiston, esq. B.A. of ‘Trinity college, Camb. 
to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Major-Gen. 
Edward Nicolls, R.M.——At Celbridge, Henry 
Bruen, esq. only son of the late Col. Bruen, 
M.P. of Oakpark, co. Carlow, to Mary-Mar- 
garet, third dau. of the late Col. Conolly.—— 
At St. Martin’s-in-the-fields, Joseph Scott 
Wallis, esq. of Hawkstone, Salop, to Elizabeth- 
Harriet, widow of Signor Sebastiano Galleazzi, 
of Genoa.—At Jersey, David Scott Threshie, 
esq. to Eliza-Bird, youngest dau. of the late 
Charles Ray Martin, esq. Bengal Civil Service, 
——At Marylebone, George Summers Griffiths, 
esq. barrister, third son of Lewis Griffiths, esq. 
Marle hill, near Cheltenham, to KE. Lucy, only 
dau. of the late Henry Harvey, esq. of the 
Brazils. 

7. At St. James’s Piccadilly, Major Archi- 
bald Little, 9th Lancers, to Jane, only dau. of 
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Malcolm Orme, esq. of Sussex square.——At 
Camberwell, William, youngest son of William 
Montague, esq. to Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut. Sydney King, R.N.——At St. Michael’s, 
Wood st. John William Smith, esq. of Oundle, 
to Editha, second dau. of Rev. Charles Hume, 
Rector of St. Michael’s, Wood street. 

8. At Hawesville, Kentucky, Joseph Valen- 
tine Smedley, B.A. son of the late Thomas J. 
Smedley, and grandson of the late Valentine 
Smedley, esq. to Alice A. eldest dau. of the 
late Thomas Clarke, esq. of Norfolk, Virginia. 
——At Croft, Heref. Nicholas Cory, esq. Capt. 
R.N. to Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
Joseph Edwards, esq. of Truro, Cornwall.—— 
At St. James’s Piccadilly, Lord Milford, to 
Lady Jane Howard, fourth dau. of the Earl 
of Wicklow.——At Dunragit, Wigton, Wm. 
Sutherland M‘Douall, of Ousden rectory, Suff. 
to Grace-Maria, third dau. of Sir James Dal- 
rymple Hay, Bart. At St. Mary’s Bryanston 
square, William-Reynolds, only son of the late 
W. W. Prideaux, esq. of Kingsbridge, to 
Emma-Alicia, third dau. of the late Major- 
Gen. Sir James Sutherland, K.L.S.——At St. 
George’s Hanover sq. Sir Warwick C. Mors- 
head, Bart. of Oldchurch, Cumberland, to 
Selina, third dau. of the Rev. W. Vernon Har- 
court, Rector of Bolton Percy, and Canon of 
York.——At St. George’s Hanover sq. the Rev. 
John Alexander Frere, Vicar of Shillington, 
Beds, to Susan-Sophia, third dau. of John 
Hampden Gledstanes, esq.——At Wallasey, 
Cheshire, Robert Mordaunt Dickens, esq. (late 
Cameronians), third son of Capt. S. T. Dickens, 
R.N. to Harriet-Maria, youngest dau. of the 
late Lieut.-Col. H. C. Dickens, 34th Regt. and 
granddau. of the late Lieut.-Col. Dalrymple, 

’.B.——At Talland, Cornwall, the Rev. Charles 

M. Edward-Collins, of Trewardale, to Lucy, 
third dau. of the late Capt. Prynne, R.N.—— 
At Ealing, Thomas Eyre, esq. of North Lees 
hall, Derb. to Sophia, youngest dau. of the 
late Samuel Linnington, esq. of Liverpool.—— 
At Frampton Cotterell, Glouc. George Jones 
Hudson, eldest son of T. B. Hudson, esq. late 
of Esher, to Jane, dau. of the late Thomas 
Whitburn, esq. of Ripley, Surrey.——At Lea- 
mington, James, second sonof James Turbett, 
esq. of Owenstown house, co. of Dublin, to 
Harriett, second dau. of the late Jolin Powys, 
esq. and niece of the late Col. Powys, of West- 
wood house, Staff.——At St. James’s West- 
bourne terr. Hyde pk. William Henry Pos- 
tlethwaite Goore, esq. of Paddington, to 
Louisa-Georgina-Eugéné, second dau. of the 
late Capt. Fred. Hyde, C.B. 

10. At St. George’s Hanover square, Capt. 
Holden, 13th Dragoons, to Ellen, eldest dau. 
of Col. H. White, of Woodlands, co. Dublin.—— 
At Thrapstone, Robt. Fowler, M.D. of Bishops- 
gate street Without, to Anne-Sophia, eldest 
dau. of Walter Parker, esq.——At St. Mary- 
lebone, Gregory Lewis Way, esq. late Major 
29th Regt. fourth son of the late B. Way, 
esq. of Denham park, Bucks, to Mary-Hay, 
second dau. of the late Wm. Macdowall, esq. 
and granddau. of the late Sir Wm. Dunbar, 
Bart. of Durn. 

12. At St. James’s Paddington, Henry Beau- 
mont Cattley, esq. of Doctors’ Commons, to 
Caroline, second dau. of William Swabey, esq. 
of Prince Edward Island, late of R. Liorse Art. 

13. At Stonehouse, Devon, the Rev. Arthur 
Howard Ashworth, M.A. Vicar Choral of York 
Minster, to Mary-Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
Rear-Adm. Barnard.——At Oxford, the Rev. 
W. H. F. Hinde, M.A. Curate of Kingsey, 
Bucks, son of the late Lieut.-Col. Wm. Hinde, 
to Susan-Christiana-Rowley, fifth dau. of the 
late William Payne, esq. of Brompton, Kent. 
——At Loversail, near Doncaster, Frederick 
Pennington, esq. of Eccles, near Manchester, 


to Margaret, youngest dau. of tbe Rev. Dr. 
Sharpe, Vicar of Doncaster, and Canon of 
York.— At Christ church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. J. H. Standen, M.A. of Wellington, Som. 
to Caroline-Elizabeth, only surviving child of 
the late Mr. James Case, of Cambridge.—— 
At Aylesbury, the Rev. Francis Butianshaw, 
jun. M.A. Curate of Fobbing, Essex, to Emily- 
Alexandrina, fourth dau. of the Rev. Frederick 
Cox, M.A. Perp.Curate of Upper Winchendon, 
Bucks.——At Tottenham, the Rev. Thomas 
Molesworth, B.A. to Caroline-Mary, second 
dau. of William Bowles, esq. late of Fitzharris 
house, Berks. ——At Upper Chelsea, Jolin Call- 
cott Horsley, esy. to Rosamond, youngest dau. 
of the late C. T. Haden, esq. M.D. of Sloane 
street ——At Wellow, Hants, Arthur Hugh 
Clough, esq. M.A. Examiner in the Privy Coun- 
cil Office, to Blanch-Mary-Shore, eldest dau. 
of Samuel Smith, esq. of Combe Hurst, Surrey. 

14. At Bitteswell, Leic. the Rev. R. G. Walls, 
Rector of Firsby, son of the Rev. J. Walls, of 
Boothby hall, Linc. to Annie, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Watson, esq. of Bitteswell.—— At 
Spetchley, Worc. James Stoddart, esq. Capt. 
R.N,. third son of the late Adm. Stoddart, to 
Harriot-Agnes, younger dau. of the late Mat- 
thew Thompson, esq. of Maningham lodge, 
Yorkshire; and the Rev. Benj. Peile Thomp- 
son, younger son of the above Matthew Thomp- 
son, to Rosa, dau. of Demetrius Grevis James, 
esq. of Ightham Court lodge, Kent.——At 
Highgate, the Rev. George Warburton Jel- 
don, B.A. to Rosa-Parkin, second dau.; and 
Charles H. Keene, esq. barrister-at-law, to 
Clara-Beauchamp, third and youngest dau. of 
Mark Beauchamp Peacock, esq.——At St. 
Mary’s, Stratford, Suffolk, H. G. Maclean, esq. 
of Dedham, to Frances-Caroline-Maria, eldest 
dau. of Harcourt Firmin,esq.——At Guernsey, 
William Jones, esq. late British Vice-Consul 
at Havre, to Kiizabeth-Carey, dau. of the late 
Major M‘Crea, of Guernsey.——At St. George’s 
Hanover sq. Rickard Lloyd, esq. Comm. K.N. 
to Emily-S. relict of H. M. Rowlandson, esq. 
Madras.——At Blackburn, the Rev. Henry 
John Marlen, Incumbent of St. John’s, Black- 
burn, to Emily, only dau. of Robert Hopwood, 
esq.—— At Honingham, Norf. Stephen Gooch, 
esq. of Honingham Thorpe, to Julia, third dau. 
of the late Barnard Smith, esq. of Ricking 
hall, Suffolk.—— At Edgbaston, Alfred-Sohier, 
elder son of the late ‘Thomas Bolton, esq. of 
Edgbaston, to Kebecca- Dickenson, second dau. 
of Rice Harris, esq.——At St. Mary’s, Isling- 
ton, George S. Rix, second son of the late Rev. 
George Rix, of Oakley vicarage, to Eleanor, 
eldest dau. of James Blake, esq. 

15. At Croydon, the Rev. Henry Lindsay, 
Verp. Curate of Idehill, Kent, son of the 
Rev. Henry Lindsay, of Sundridge, to Emily, 
eldest dau. of J. W. Sutherland, esq. of Coombe, 
Croydon.——At Aberdeen, Frederick Fuller, 
Fellow of St. Peter’s coll. Camb, and Professor 
of Mathematics in King’s College, Aberdeen, 
to Ann-Mary, eldest dau. of the Rev. Robert 
Smith, Minister of Old Macher.—~At Lee, 
Kent, the Rev. William Zocock, Vicar of East 
Haddon, to Ada, eldest dau. of C. J. T. Burt, 
esq. of Biackheath. At St. Pancras, the Rev. 
Lawiord W. T. Dale, Curate of St. Pancras, to 
Fanny, only surviving dau. of the late Robert 
Dixon, esq. of New sq. Lincoln’s inn.——At 
Chaddesden, James William Mitchell, esq. to 
Maria, eldest dau. of Sir Heury S. Wilmot, Bart. 
——At Hackney, the Rev. Richard Glover, 
Incumbent of ‘Trinity church, Maidstone, to 
Sarah-Deborah, eldest dau. of Mr. J. Ciabon. 
——At Tardebigg, 'T. E. Chattaway, esq. B.A. 
Emmanuel coll. Camb. to Catherine, eldest 
dau. of H. Milward, esq. of Redditch.—At 
Clevedon, the Rev. David Smith, to Julia, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Daniel, esq. 
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— At Smethwick, Joseph C. 8. Jennings, esq. 
of Malmesbury, youngest son of the late Rev. 
W. Jennings, of Baydon, Wilts, to Catharine- 
Mary, youngest dau. of Charles Allcock, esq. 

17. At the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, George 
Henry Earl Mountcharies, only son of the 
Marquess of Conyngham, to Lady Jane Stan- 
hope, only dau. of the late Earl of Harrington. 
—At St. George’s Hanover sq. Frederick 
Granville, esq. late Major 23rd Fusiliers, to 
Isabel, dau. of the late Edward R. C. Sheldon, 
esq. of Brailes house, Warw.—At Padding- 
ton, Thomas Anthony Lister, esq. second son 
of the late Rev. Anthony Lister Marsden, Vicar 
of Gargrave, Yorksh. to Nancy-Copley, eldest 
dau. of the late Major Lewis Mackenzie. At 
Tottenham, Henry-Gerald, youngest son of 
Charles Aylmer, esq. of Clane, co. Kildare, to 
Harriet-Anna, only child of the late Rev. John 
Scott, M.A. Rector of Little Kimble, Bucks. 
—At Exeter, John Parsons, esq. Ceylon Civil 
Service, to Isabel-Templer, third dau. of the 
late Charles Brutton, esq. 

19. At West Farleigh, Kent, the Rev. John 
Wické, LL.B. of West Farleigh, toJane- Frances, 
eldest dau. of James Whatman, esq. sugeon, of 
Maidstone.——At Jersey, Horatio De Courcy, 
youngest son of the late Capt. Martelli, of the 
69th Regt. to Jane, dau. of Robert Leeson, esq. 

20. At Ashby de la Zouch, the Rev. T. Jones, 
Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, te Mary- 
Leuia, second dau. of the late Thomas Bow- 
may. esq. of Leicester. —— At Weybridge, 


James-Jackson, elder son of Jonas Wilks, esq. 
of Oatlands park, to Louisa-Harriett, eldest 
dau. of J. W. Peppercorne, esy. of Oatlands 
house.——At Deptford, Kent, Join Pearson 
Nash, M.D. Madras Army, only son of the late 
Capt. Li. G. Nash, 62nd Bengal Nat. Inf. and 
— of Major-Gen. W. R. C. Cootley, of 


empleogue, Dublin, to Catharina-Harper, 
youngest dau. of A. Allan, esq.—At West- 
bury, Glouc. Edward Miles, esq. of Dauntsey, 
Wilts, to Olivia-Caroline, third dau. of the late 
William Cave, esq. of Brentry.-—At Llford, 
Henry Chatfield, esq. of the Royal Dockyard, 
Deptford, to Mary-Ann, widow of Alfred P. 
Bowman, esq. of Herne hill, Surrey, and elder 
dau. of the late John Craven, esq. of Stamford 
hill. —At Paddington, John Henville Hulbert, 
second son of the late John Spice Hulbert, esq. 
of Portsmouth, and Stokes hill lodge, Hants, to 
Anna- Mary, eldest dau. of the late David John 
Day, esq. of Rochester. At Westbourne ter- 
race, William Radcliffe, esq. solicitor, of Liver- 
pool, to Sarah, youngest dau. of Robert Addi- 
son. esq. of Hill road, St. John’s wood.—At 
Upper Nervet, Berks, the Rev. Charles M‘Gee 
Keith, episcopal minister, Nairne, to Elizabeth- 
Madeleine, youngest dau. of the late Dr. 'Tho- 
mas Christie, Cheltenham. 

21. At Hatherleigh, Devon, the Rev. Peter 
Gunning, of Inwardleigh rectory, to Frances- 
Mary, eldest dau. of Joseph Oldham, esq. of 
Strawbridge. At St. Pancras, Middiesex, 
Richard Mayle, Whicheloe, esq. Paymaster, 
R.N. to Louisa-Weidenbach,eldest dau. of John 
Clark, esq. surgeon, R.N. of Yarmouth, 1.W. 
——At Brompton, the Rev. James B. Fleming, 
B.A. to Grace, eldest dau. of Capt. Purcell, R.N. 
——At Whiteparish, Wilts, William W. Cod- 
rington, esq. of Wroughton, Wilts, late 17th 
Lancers, to Cecilia-Charlotte, youngest dau. of 
the late Frederick Webb, esq. of Westwick, 
Durham, and Landford, Wilts——At Weston- 
super-Mare, Nathaniel Kyrle Collins, esq. of 
Wiltondale, Ross, Heref. youngest son of John 
Stratford Collins, esq. of Wythall Walford, to 
Isabella, second dan. of the late John Han- 
cocks, esq. of Wolverley Court, Wore.—~ 
At Monks’ Kirby, Leic. Robert Brudenell 
Morris, L.R.C.P. to Lucy, dau. of the late Edw. 
Bates, esq. of Harborough Magna, surgeon. 
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22. At Brixham, James-Edward, younger 
son of the Rev. James Knoilis, Vicar of Penn, 
Bucks, to Elizabeth-Olive, dau. of the Rev. 
Robert Holdsworth, Vicar of Brixham, and 
Preb. of Exeter.——At Norwich, Frederick 
Frere, esq. Great Yarmouth, to Ella-Beatrice, 
second dau. of the Rev. George Day, Minor 
Canon of Norwich, and Vicar of Eaton.-— 
At St. John’s Paddington, William Scott, jun. 
esq. eldest son of William Scott, esq. of Bry- 
anston sq. to Agnes-Kate, youngest dau. of the 
late John Hinxman, esq. of Queen Anne st. 
and Sudbury grove.——At Wrotham, Kent, 
John Bourryau Broadley, esq. late Capt. 17th 
Lancers, to Eleanor-Sarah, dau. of the Rev. 
Charies Lane, Rector of Wrotham. —— At 
Compton, Sussex, the Rev. John Edw. Cross, 
son of the late William Cross, esq. of Redscar, 
Preston, to Elizabeth, youngest dau. of Vice- 
Adm. Sir Phipps Hornby, K.C.B.——At Birken- 
head, Alexander Christison, M.D. Bengal serv. 
to Jemima-Anne, third dau. of the late James 
Cowley Brown, esq. Bengal Civil service.— 
——At Streatham, Surrey, the Rev. Charles 
James Garrard, of Queen’s coll. Camb. to 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late John 
Knowles, esq. of Liverpool.—-At Streatham, 
Montague Kingsford, esq. of Ashford, son of 
Hienry Kingsford, esq. of Littlebourne, Kent, 
to Kliza-Ann, eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Rose Swaine, esq. of Herne hill.——At West 
Cholderton, Hants, the Rev. J. W. Peacock, 
son of the late Rev. Edward Peacock, of Fife- 
head Magdalen, to Catharine, second dau. of 
the Rev. Wadham Knatchbull, of Cholderton 
lodge.——At Bath, the Rev. John Wood, of St. 
John’s chapel, Walworth, to Ann, second dau. 
of Wm. Horne Pierpoint, esq¢.—At Abbots 
Langley, the Rev. Castel Pelham Clay, of Eas- 
ton Maudit, eldest son of the late C. W. Clay, 
esq. of Liverpool, to Emily-Eva, only child of 
Charles Paul Berkeley, esq.of Leavesden green, 
Watford.—— At St. Pancras, John Webb Brad- 
shaw, of Dublin, solicitor, second surviving son 
of the late Benj. Bradshaw, esq. to Sarah- 
Houghton, youngest dau. of the late T. H. 
Waters, esq. of Minley Manor house, Hants. 
~—The Hon. Robert Charles Herbert, second 
son of the late Earl of Powis, to Anna-Maria, 
only dau. and heiress of the late Edw. Cludde, 
esq. of Arleton, Shropshire.——At Taghmon, 
the Rev. George Ross, Rector of Killinick, to 
Elizabeth-Mary-Anne, third dau. of the Rev. 
G. Richards, Preb. of Coolstuffe, co. Wexford. 

26. At Dover, Glynn Grylls, esq. H.M.’s 
62nd Regt. to Sarah, relict of the Rev. C. R. 
Bradley, and dau. of the late John Friend, esq. 
of Ash.——At Sway, Hants, Henry J.C. An- 
drew, esq. fourth son of the late Lieut. George 
Andrew, K.N, to Mary-Isabella, eldest dau. of 
the late [lenry Clewer Lys, esq. of Sway house, 
Hants, barrister-at-law. 

Aug. 2. At Richmond, Surrey, Sir Charles 
George Young, (Garter,) to Frances-Susanna, 
widow of Frederic Tyrell, esq. youngest dau. 
ot the late Rev. Samuel Lovick Cooper of Great 
Yarmouth, and sister to Sir Astley Paston 
Cooper, of Gadebridge park, Herts, Bart. 

16. At St. Sidwells, Exeter, John-George, 
only son of John Harding, esq. of Alton Pan- 
cras, Dorset, and Dawlish, Devon, to Eliza- 
Frances, only dau. of the late Mather Byles, 
esq. of Dawlish. 

17._ At Craighall, co. Perth, Michael Foster 
Ward, esq. son of Thomas Rawdon Ward, esq. 
of Ogbourne St. Andrew, Wilts, to Helen- 
Christina, fourth dau. of the late Robert Clerk- 
Rattray, of Craighall-Rattray, esy. 

22. At Christ church, Ealing, George J. Elvey, 
Mus. D., of Windsor, to Isabella- Georgina, 
fourth daughter of John Bowyer Nichols, esq. 
F.S.A. of Parliament street, and Hanger hill, 
Middlesex. 
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OBITUARY. 


Tue Kine or Saxony. 

Aug. 9. At Imst, near Brennbeuchl, 
in the Tyrol, aged 57, Frederick-Augustus 
King of Saxony, Knight of the Garter. 

His Majesty was born on the 14th of 
May 1797, and was the eldest son of the 
Duke Maximilian (who died in 1838), by 
Caroline-Maria, daughter of Ferdinand 
Duke of Parma. 

When the revolutionary mania of 1830 
was running round Europe, it found his 
uncle, King Anthony, on the throne of 
Saxony, a sovereign unpopular with his 
people, who were bent upon his deposition. 
By way of compromise it was arranged 
that his nephew Prince Frederick-Au- 
gustus should be associated with him in 
the government ; and he was consequently 
appointed co-Regent of the kingdom of 
Saxony on the 13th Sept. 1830. On the 
6th June 1836 he succeeded his uncle on 
the throne, his father (who was then 
seventy-seven years of age) having exe- 
cuted an act of renunciation of his right 
of succession. 

The King of Saxony was elected a Knight 
of the Garter in 1842. He visited England 
in May 1844, and was aguest of her Majesty 


at the period of the Emperor of Russia’s 


unexpected arrival in London. The two 
monarchs met at Buckingham-palace and 
Windsor Castle, and were together present 
at the Ascot race meeting of that year. 
While in England, the King visited most 
of the principal cities and manufacturing 
towns; and his Majesty was entertained by 
the Earl and Countess Delawarr, the Earl 
and Countess Amherst, and other noble- 
men, at their seats in various parts of the 
country. 

His Majesty was a great botanist, and 
while in this country passed two days in 
collecting plants and specimens in the Isle 
of Wight. In politics he is said to have 
favoured the policy of Russia, and to have 
condescended to become the channel for 
the distribution of Russian stars and deco- 
rations. 

The internal affairs of his kingdom went 
on quietly enough until 1848, its adminis- 
tration being reposed almost entirely on 
his prime minister Von Beust; disturbances 
then occurred, from which he was rescued 
by a division of the Prussian army, and 
Von Beust remained in power. 

The King was on his way from Munich 
to his own capital, when his carriage was 
overturned ; having been thrown from his 
seat, he received from one of the horses a 
kick on his head, which terminated his life 
almost immediately afterwards. 

His Majesty was twice married ; first, 
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in 1819, to the Archduchess Caroline Fer- 
dinandina Theresa Josepha Demetria, 
daughter of Francis Emperor of Austria ; 
she died in 1832. The King married 
secondly, in 1833, the Princess Mary Anne 
Leopoldina of Bavaria, daughter of the 
late King Maximilian Joseph ; who sur- 
vives her royal husband. He has left no 
issue by either consort. 

He is succeeded by his brother John, 
who married, in 1822, another daughter of 
the King Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria, by 
whom he has a family of eight children. 
His Majesty is much devoted to lite- 
rature, and has made a German transla- 
tion of Dante. 


Dr. Lestiz, BisHopr or K1LMORE. 

July 22. At the palace, Kilmore, in 
his 82d year, the Right Rev. John Leslie, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of Kilmore, Elphin, 
and Ardagh. 

Dr. Leslie was born at Glaslough, co. 
Monaghan, and was the second son of 
Charles Powell Leslie, esq. of that place, 
by Prudence, daughter of the Hon. Arthur 
Hill Trevor, son of Arthur first Lord 
Viscount Dungannon. Through his aunt, 
the Countess of Mornington, he wes a 
cousin-german of the late Duke of Welling- 
ton. Hewas a member of Trinity college, 
Dublin. 

He was consecrated Bishop of Dromore 
in 1812; translated to Elphin in 1819, 
and succeeded to Kilmore in 1841, under 
the provisions of the Church Temporali- 
ties Act. With the exception of the 
Archbishop of Armagh, he lived to be the 
oldest prelate on the Irish bench. He 
rebuilt his see house, under a special act 
of parliament. 

He married, Aug. 1, 1608, Isabella, 
second daughter of the Right Rev. Thomas 
St. Lawrance, Lord Bishop of Cork and 
Ross (uncle to the present Earl of Howth); 
and became a widower on the 30th Nov. 
1830. 


DowaaGer Lavy Dacre. 

May 17. In Chesterfield street, May 
Fair, in her 87th year, the Right Hon. 
Barbarina Brand, dowager Baroness Dacre. 

She was the third daughter of the gallant 
Admiral Sir Chaloner Ogle, Knt. and Bart. 
by Hester, youngest daughter and coheir 
of the Right Rev. Jolin Thomas, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Winchester. She was 
married first to Valentine Henry Wilmot, 
esq. of Farnborough, Hampshire, an officer 
of the Guards ; and secondly, Dec. 4, 1819, 
to Thomas Brand, 21st Lord Dacre, who 
died without issue on the 21st March 
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1851 (see a memoir of him in our vol. 
xxxv. p. 548). 

Lady Dacre was one of the most accom- 
plished and intellectual women of her time. 
In 1821 her poetical works were printed, 
but not published, in two volumes octavo, 
under the title of “ Dramas, Translations, 
and Occasional Poems. By Barbarina 
Lady Dacre.’’ Some of these are dated 
in the last century. They include four 
dramas, the first of which, Gonzalvo of 
Cordova, was written in 1810. In the 
character of the great captain, the author 
followed the novel of Monsieur de Florian. 
The next, ‘‘ Pedrarias, a tragic drama,”’ 
was written in May 1811; and its story 
was derived from ‘‘ Les Incas’’ of Mar- 
montel. Her third dramatic work was 
- Ina, a tragedy in five acts, the plot of 
which was laid in Saxon times in England. 
It was produced at Drury Lane on the 
22d April, 1815, under the management 
of Sheridan, to whose second wife, the 
daughter of Dr. Ogle, Dean of Winches- 
ter, the author was related. It was not 


sufficiently successful to induce its repeti- 
tion, for in the Times of the 24th April 
we find this paragraph: “The second re- 
presentation of the new tragedy called Ina 
is postponed till further notice, at the ex- 
press desire of the authoress.”’ 


It was 
printed in 1815 as produced on the stage; 
but in Lady Dacre’s collected works she 
restored ‘‘the original catastrophe, and 
some other parts which had been cut out.” 
A fourth drama bears the title of Xarifa. 
It is remarked in the Quarterly Review, 
No. xcvii. that her “ Dramas, both tragic 
and comic, have been much and greatly 
admired.’’ Lady Dacre’s book contains 
also several tranglations of the sonnets of 
Petrarch, some of which seem to have 
been privately printed at an earlier date. 
In 1823, when Ugo Foscolo produced his 
Essays on Petrarch, he dedicated the vo- 
lume to Lady Dacre, in the following 
terms : ‘‘ I am prompted to inscribe these 
pages with your Ladyship’s name, as well 
by my own gratitude, as by the opinion of 
those distinguished literary characters 
whose kind assistance, surpassed by yours, 
has enabled me to present my Essays to 
the English reader. With one voice and 
with national pride they pronounce, that 
your poetry has preserved the very spirit 
of Petrarch with a fidelity hardly to be 
hoped for, and certainly unattained by any 
other translation.’? The last forty-five 
pages of Ugo Foscolo’s book are occupied 
by Lady Dacre’s translations from Petrarch. 

In addition to her other accomplish- 
ments, Lady Dacre was an excellent ama- 
teur artist: and excelled in modelling 
animals, particularly the horse. 

She edited in 1831 “ Recollections of a 
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Chaperon,” and in 1235 “Tales of the 
Peerage and Peasantry,’’ both written 
by her only daughter Mrs. Sullivan (the 
author of ‘* Ellen Wareham,’’) who inhe- 
rited much of her mother’s talent for com- 
position; and died in the year 1849, leaving 
by the Rev. Frederick Sullivan, Vicar of 
Kimpton, Herts, five children, of whom 
the eldest daughter is the wife of Capt. 
the Hon. F. Grey. 


Lorp LANGForp. 

July 19. At CaStletown, the seat of his 
brother-in-law Colonel Conolly, near 
Dublin, aged 30, the Right Hon. Clot- 
worthy Wellington William Robert Row- 
ley, third Baron Langford of Summerhill, 
co. Meath (1800). 

His Lordship was born in Paris on the 
24th July, 1824, the eldest son of Hercules- 
Langford the second Lord, by Louisa- 
Augusta, daughter of William Rhodes, esq. 
He succeeded to the peerage on the death 
of his father, June 3, 1839. He was ap- 
pointed a Lieutenant in the 7th Foot in 
1844, but retired from the army in 1846. 

He married July 28, 1846, Louisa- 
Augusta, eldest daughter of the late 
Edward Michael Conolly, esq. (cousin to 
the Earl of Longford), by Catharine- 
Jane, eldest daughter of Chambre Braba- 
zon Ponsonby-Barker, esq. (cousin to the 
Earl of Bessborough), and sister to 
Thomas Conolly, esq. M.P. for the co. 
Donegal. This lady was unfortunately 
drowned on the 5th Nov. last, when bath- 
ing on the coast near Balbriggan (see our 
January Magazine, p. 104). After this 
sad occurrence, his Lordship had never 
entirely recovered his spirits, but he was 
only a few days ill. His property had re- 
cently passed through the Encumbered 
Estates Court. 

His Lordship has left issue six children: 
1. the Hon. Catharine-Frances ; 2. Her- 
cules-Edward, now Lord Langford, born 
in 1848; 3. the Hon. William-Cham- 
bre ; and three younger children. 


Lorp Viscount JoceLyn, 

Aug. 12. In Carlton-gardens, at the 
house of his step-father-in-law Lord Vis- 
count Palmerston, aged 38, the Right 
Hon. Robert Jocelyn, Lord Viscount Joce- 
lyn, M.P. for King’s Lynn, and Lieut.- 
Colonel Commandant of the Essex Rifles 
regiment of militia. 

His Lordship was born in Pall Mall, on 
the 20th Feb. 1816, the eldest son of Ro- 
bert third and present Earl of Roden, K.P. 
by the Hon. Maria Frances Catharine 
Stapleton, second daughter of Thomas 22d 
Lord Despenser. 

He was in his early years an officer in 
the Rifle Brigade, and accompanied the 
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expedition to China in 1842 on the staff of 
Lord Saltoun, as Military Secretary. The 
results of his observations in that country 
were published in a very agreeable volume 
entitled ‘‘ Six Months in China.” 

At the general election of 1841 Lord 
Jocelyn was one of the four candidates for 
Leeds, none of whom had previously sat 
for that borough. The poll terminated as 
follows : 

Wm. Beckett, esq. (Conserv.) 

Wm. Aldam, jun. esq. (Lib.) 2043 

Joseph Hume, esq. . (Lib.) 2033 

Viscount Jocelyn (Consery.) 1926 

In Feb. 1842, on the vacancy occasioned 
by the present Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
becoming ambassador at Constantinople, 
Lord Jocelyn was elected, without oppo- 
sition, one of the members for Lynn, as 
the colleague of Lord George Bentinck ; 
and they were re-elected in 1847 without 
opposition. At the election of 1852 he 
was again returned, and at the head of the 
poll, which terminated in favour of the for- 
mer members (Lord Stanley having suc- 
ceeded Lord George Bentinck in 1848). 


Viscount Jocelyn. . . . 641 

Lord Stanley . . 559 

Robert Pashley, esq.. . . 390 

Lord Jocelyn was in politics a Liberal 
Conservative, in favour of free trade, and 
in his own words ‘‘a firm friend to re- 
ligious toleration,” but anxious ‘‘ steadily 
to maintain the Protestant principles upon 
which the institutions of the country are 
based.” 

During the latter part of Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration he was one of the 
Secretaries of the Board of Control from 
Feb. 1845 to July 1846. It was said that, 
a day or two before the break-up of the 
Derby administration, he again accepted 
office, as Secretary at War, in the room of 
Major Beresford, in reference to whose 
electioneering transactions a committee of 
the House of Commons had reported in 
terms which rendered his resignation ne- 
cessary. The retirement of the Derby 
administration prevented Lord Jocelyn’s 
actual appointment. 

Lord Jocelyn was appointed Lieut.- 
Colonel commandant of the East Essex 
Militia in 1853. That regiment has been 
recently quartered in the Tower of London, 
and for some time past diarrhoea has pre- 
vailed among the men to such an extent 
as to occasion no small degree of alarm. 
With the view of allaying by his example 
the fears which they entertained respecting 
the unhealthiness of the locality, Lord 
Jocelyn resolved to sleep in the fortress 
until the cessation of the uneasiness. He 
slept accordingly in the Tower on the 
nights of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
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day, on which latter day two privates, who 
had died of decided Asiatic cholera, were 
buried. His lordship was, in general, very 
punctual and diligent in the performance 
of his duties as commanding officer of his 
regiment, and to this favourite occupation 
he had latterly devoted much of his time. 
On Friday morning he was thus engaged, 
and on that morning, for the first time, he 
found himself indisposed, but not so much 
so as to create uneasiness either on his own 
mind or on that of the medical officer, 
whom he consulted, and who prescribed 
as for an ordinary attack of diarrhoea. 
After taking the medicine ordered by that 
gentleman, Lord Jocelyn left the Tower on 
foot, about twelve o’clock, for his resi- 
dence at Kew. He walked through the 
City, but finding himself seriously ill, 
he called a cab, and desired to be driven 
to Lord Palmerston’s house in Carlton- 
gardens. On arriving there he became 
rapidly worse, and death ensued at half- 
past one o’clock on Saturcay morning. It 
is further stated that his lordship had been 
imprudent in his choice of food previous to 
his illness. 

The following official communication has 
been addressed by the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army to the commanding-officer of 
the Essex Rifles :— 

‘“*CircuLtar MemMoranpumM.—*“ The 
Essex Rifle Regiment having received or- 
ders to move from the Tower to Canter- 
bury, the General Commanding -in-Chiefde- 
sires to express to the commanding officer, 
the officers, and men his entire satisfaction 
with their very exemplary conduct during 
the time they have performed the garrison 
duties of the Tower. They have shown all 
the steadiness of well-disciplined soldiers, 
and their progress in field evolutions proved 
the very able manner in which they has 
been trained by their late commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Viscount Joce- 
lyn, whose death, under the will of Provi- 
dence, is to be traced to the ardent zeal 
with which he never ceased to attend to 
the interests of his men, and especially at 
a moment when, suffering himself from 
illness, their health had become a subject 
of the greatest anxiety to him. 

‘“‘The General Commanding-in-Chief 
deeply laments the loss which the Militia 
service has sustained by Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Lord Jocelyn’s death ; and he condoles 
with the Essex Rifle Militia on losing a 
commanding officer who had so entirely 
gained their attachment by his attention to 
their welfare, and their confidence by his 
professional abilities.—By command of 
Lord Hardinge, 

“G, A, WernHERALt, Adj.-Gen. 
‘* Horse Guards, Aug. 12.’’ 
Lord Jocelyn married, on the 27th 
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April 1841, Lady Frances-Elizabeth Cow- 
per, second daughter of the late Earl 
Cowper by Emily-Mary now Viscountess 
Palmerston ; and by her Ladyship, who is 
a Lady of her Majesty’s Bedchamber, he 
had issue two sons and three daughters, of 
whom all but the eldest (who was Her 
Majesty’s goddaughter) survives him. 
His eldest son, Robert now Viscount Joce- 
lyn, was born in 1846, 

Lord Jocelyn’s body was conveyed to 
Sawbridgeworth in Hertfordshire for in- 
terment. 

Hon. Cuarues Berney Perre. 

June 18. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 
60, the Hon. Charles Berney Petre, a 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Essex. 

Mr. Petre was born on the 17th Dec. 
1794, the second son of Robert-Edward 
tenth Lord Petre, by Mary-Bridget, eldest 
dau. of Henry Howard, esq. of Glossop, 
and sister to Bernard-Edward Duke of 
Norfolk. He held for a short time, we 
believe, a commission in the army: but 
had retired from the service years since. 

He married, May 31, 1822, Eliza 


Howard, a natural daughter of his uncle 
Edward Charles Howard, esq. F'.R.S. ; 
and by that lady, who died on the 6th 
Sept. 1835, he had issue one son, Capt. 


Charles Edward Petre, and two daughters, 
Eliza and Louisa. Captain Petre has 
married his cousin the Hon. Charlotte- 
Eliza Petre, daughter of William-Henry- 
Francis 11th Lord Petre, and has issue a 
son, born in 1850. 

The body of Mr. Petre was interred on 
the 22nd June in the Roman Catholic 
Chapel in Bury. The funeral was at- 
tended by Captain Petre, son of the de- 
ceased, the Hon. Robert Petre, the Hon. 
Francis Petre (his brothers), and Lord 
Petre (his nephew); Lord Stafford, Mr. 
Michael Blount, the Rev. Henry Weld, 
and his medical attendants Messrs. Smith 
and Wing. Sir Thomas and Lady Gage, 
Sir Thomas Cullum, Captain and Mrs. 
Rushbrooke, and other families of the 
neighbourhood, with many of the trades- 
men of the town, attended at the chapel, 
to show their respect for a gentleman 
who, during his residence in Bury, was held 
in the highest estimation for his charity 
to the poor and his kind and gentlemanly 
deportment to all classes. 


Rigur Hon. Henry TuFNELL. 

June 15, At Catton Hall, Derbyshire, 
aged 49, the Right Hon. Henry Tufnell. 

This gentleman was descended from 
Richard Tufnaile, or Tufnell, M.P. for 
Southwark in 1640, the common ancestor 
of the family of Tufnell of Langleys in 
Essex. He was the eldest son of William 
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Tufnell, esq. of Chichester, who was M.P. 
for Colchester in 1806, by Mary, daughter 
and coheir of Lough Carleton, esq. He 
was born in Chichester in 1805; and was 
a member of Christchurch, Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. 1829. Whilst at Ox- 
ford, in conjunction with Mr. George 
Cornewall Lewis, he translated, from the 
German, Karl Otfried Miiller’s essay on 
the Dorians, and it was published under 
the title of “‘ The History and Antiquities 
of the Doric Race. Oxford, 1830.” 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Mr. Tufnell afterwards became private 
secretary to Sir Robert Wilmot Horton 
when Governor of Ceylon, and subsequently 
to Lord Minto, when that nobleman was 
First Lord of the Admiralty. He was one 
of the Lords of the Treasury under Lord 
Melbourne’s Administration, from April 
1835 to Sept. 1841; and on the formation 
of Lord John Russell’s Government, in 
July 1846, became Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, which office declining health obliged 
him to resignin July 1850. He was sworn 
a Privy Councillor on retiring from office. 

At the general election in 1835 Mr. 
Tufnell was an unsuccessful candidate for 
Colchester, after a somewhat severe con- 
test, the numbers being, for Mr. Saunder- 
son 637, Sir G. H. Smyth 568, Mr. Tuf- 
nell 505. 

In 1837 he was returned for Ipswich, 
but was unseated on petition. In Jan. 
1840 he was elected for Devonport, poll- 
ing 974 votes, and defeating the Right 
Hon. G. R. Dawson, who had 750. At 
the general election of 1841 he was again 
returned— 

966 
932 
780 


Henry Tufnell, esq. 
Sir George Grey, Bart. 
Rt. Hon. G. R. Dawson 

and again in 1847— 
Henry Tufnell, esq. 
Sir John Romilly ‘. 
Joseph Sanders, jun. esq. 
In 1851— 
Right Hon. Henry Tufnell . 
Lt.-Gen. Sir G. F. Berkeley 
Sir John Romiily . : . 1046 
Sir John Heron Maxwell . 1032 


During a long official and parliamentary 
career Mr. Tufnell endeared himself to all 
with whom he came in contact by his 
thoroughly amiable character ; while up 
to the last moment of his life, and after a 
lingering illness had but too surely pre- 
saged the melancholy event which has oc- 
curred, he took an active part in advanc- 
ing those liberal principles of which he 
had always been the consistent advocate. 
Some few weeks before his death he was 
compelled, from the state of his health, 


1138 
1018 
852 


1079 
1056 
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to resign his seat in Parliament as Mem- 
ber for Devonport, and retired to the 
country preparatory to undertaking a 
journey to Italy. He was rapidly reco- 
vering when a fresh cold, caught while at- 
tending a dinner at Birmingham, brought 
on a relapse of his malady, which termi- 
nated fatally. 

He married first, in 1830, Anne-Au- 
gusta, eldest daughter of the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Wilmot Horton, Bart. ; she died 
in 1843; secondly, in 1844, the Hon. 
Frances Byng, second daughter of John 
now Earl of Strafford ; she died in 1846 ; 
thirdly, in 1848, Lady Anne Primrose, 
second daughter of Archibald- John fourth 
Earl of Rosebery. His last wife survives 
him, having recently given birth to a son 
and heir. The former ladies each left a 
daughter ; and the elder daughter, Augusta- 
Theresa, was married in 1851 to the Rev. 
Arthur Henry Anson, Rector of Potter 
Hanworth in Lincolnshire, son of the Dean 
of Chester. 


Lorp Mepwyn. 


July 25. At Edinburgh, aged 77, John 


Hay Forbes, esq. formerly a Lord of Jus- 
ticiary under the title of Lord Medwyn. 
He was born in Edinburgh in 1776, the 


second son of the accomplished Sir William 
Forbes, the sixth Baronet, of Pitsligo, (the 
biographer of the poet Beattie,) by Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir James Hay, Bart. of 
Haystoun. He was called to the Scotish 
bar in 1799. In 1807 he was appointed 
Sheriff-depute of the county of Perth, In 
Jan. 1825 he became a Judge of the Court 
of Session, assuming the title of Lord Med- 
wyn, from his estate in the co. Peebles ; 
and in 1830 he was constituted a Lord of 
Justiciary. That office he resigned in May 
1849, and he finally retired from the bench 
in Oct. 1252, into those walks of private 
life, in which he was much beloved for his 
many virtues and his varied accomplish- 
ments. 

He married, in 1802, Louisa, third 
daughter of the late Sir Alexander Pen- 
rose Cumming Gordon, Bart. of Altyre 
and Gordonstown. 


Gen. Sir PereGrine MAITLAND,G.C.B. 
May 30. In Eaton-place West, in his 
77th year, General Sir Peregrine Maitland, 
G.C.B. Knight of Wilhelm and of St. 
Wladimir, Colonel of the 17th Foot. 
Sir Peregrine Maitland was born at 
Longparish House, in Hampshire, in 
777. He was the son of Thomas Mait- 
land, esq. of Shrubs Hall, in the New 
Forest, by Miss Dewar, daughter of 
George Dewar, esq. and niece to Brown- 
low last Duke of Ancaster. 
He entered the army June 25, 1792, as 


Ensign in the ist Guards, and was pro- 
moted to Lieut. and Captain, April 30, 
1794. He served the campaigns in Flan- 
ders, and was present in the several 
actions; and also at Ostend in 1798. He 
succeeded to a company, June 25, 1803, 
with the rank of Lieut.-Colonel. In 1808 
and 1809 he was employed in Spain, where 
he was engaged in the action of Lugo, and 
at Corunna, for which he received the 
silver war medal. He was also in the ex- 
pedition of the latter year to the Scheldt. 
He attained the brevet rank of Colonel, 
Jan. 1, 1812. At the battle of the Nive 
he commanded the first brigade of Guards, 
for which he received the gold medal. He 
became a Major-General, June 4, 1814; 
and at Waterloo commanded the first Bri- 
tish brigade of the first division, consisting 
of the second and third battalions of the 
Ist Foot Guards. On the 22nd June, 
1815, he was nominated a Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath; and for his services 
at Waterloo he also received the fourth 
class of the Russian order of Wladimir, 
and the third class of the order of Wil- 
helm of the Netherlands. 

On the 3rd Jan. 1818, Sir Peregrine 
Maitland was appointed Lieut.-Governor 
of the province of Upper Canada; and he 
was afterwards Lieut.-Governor of Nova 
Scotia. 

On the 22nd July, 1830, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieut.-General; and 
on the 19th July, 1834, appointed to the 
command of the 76th Foot. 

He was appointed Commander-in-chief 
of the Madras army on the 17th April, 
1836; and was succeeded by Sir Jasper 
Nicolls in Dec. 1838; and from Dec. 
1843 to Sept. 1846 he was Governor and 
Commander-in-chief at the Cape of Good 
Hope. 

He was removed from the command of 
the 76th to that of the 17th Foot on the 
2d Jan. 1843. 

In Nov. 1846, he attained the full rank 
of General; and in 1852 he was nomi- 
nated a Knight Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Sir Peregrine Maitland was twice mar- 
ried: first, in 1803, to the Hon. Louisa 
Crofton, third daughter of Anne Baroness 
Crofton, and Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. 
M.P. for the co. Roscommon. She died 
in 1805. He married, secondly, Oct. 9, 
1815, Lady Sarah Lennox, second daughter 
of Charles fourth Duke of Richmond and 
Lennox. Lady Sarah is now his widow. 


GeNERAL Sir Henry Kine, K.C.H. 

July 24. In Sussex-terrace, Hyde- 
park-gardens, in his 77th year, General 
Sir Henry King, Knt., C.B., K.C.H. and 
K.C., Colonel of the 3d Regiment of Foot. 

He was appointed Cornet in the 24th 
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Light Dragoons, March 25, 1794; and 
Lieutenant in the 26th Light Dragoons 
on the 12th August following. With-the 
latter corps he embarked with Sir Ralph 
Abercromby’s expedition to the West In- 
dies, where he remained for two years, 
and was present in the attack of Porto 
Rico and the capture of the island of 
Trinidad. Whilst quartered at Marin, to 
the windward of Martinique, he was or- 
dered with a detachment of twenty-six 
men to St. Piers, to form the guard of the 
Governor Sir William Keppel ; and, when 
on his way, he fell in with a French pri- 
vateer, which carried four long nine- 
pounders, and a crew of seventy men. 
During the action that ensued he was 
wounded in the shoulder, and lost one 
man killed ; but, after a struggle of twenty 
minutes, the privateer was beaten off, 
having lost ten men killed. and fifteen 
wounded. On arriving at Port Royal, he 
received for this success the thanks of 
General Cuyler the Commander-in-chief 
and of Sir E. Harvey the Admiral. 

He afterwards served for two years in 
Portugal ; from whence he proceeded with 
the expedition to Egypt, and there, on 
the 9th May, 1801, he lost his right leg, 
in the attack on Rahmanie. 

After this, he served as Major of the 


82d Regiment, in the expedition to Wal- 


cheren. He next accompanied that regi- 
ment to Gibraltar, and soon after his 
arrival was appointed Commandant of 
Tarifa, where he was not only present at 
the memorable defence of that important 
post, but by his strong representations to 
General Campbell was chiefly instrumental 
in preserving it. His commission as Lieut.- 
Colonel was antedated to the day of the 
assault, Dec. 31, 1811. 

In the beginning of 1812 he embarked 
with his regiment at Gibraltar, and joined 
the Duke of Wellington's army afew days 
after the battle of Salamanca. He com- 
manded the 82d in the battle of Vittoria, 
during which, with the aid of fifteen pieces 
of artillery, his regiment, by the Duke’s 
orders, drove the enemy from a village 
where they greatly annoyed the advance of 
the Britisharmy. Towards the close of the 
battle, on Colonel Grant being wounded, 
the command of the brigade devolved on 
Lieut.-Colonel King, and he held it for 
some time, until relieved by Lord Aylmer. 
In July 1813 he was ordered to England 
to take the command of the second bat- 
talion. 

He was afterwards Lieut.-Governor of 
Heligoland, from whence he returned in 
1840. 

He attained the rank of Colonel in 
1825, and that of Major-General in 1837. 
In March 1845 he was appointed to the 
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command of the 3d Foot. He was pro- 
moted to Lieut.-General in Nov. 1846, 
and to General in June 1854. 

He was nominated a Companion of the 
Bath in 1831, and received the honour of 
knighthood from King William the Fourth 
in 1834. He wasalso on the list of General 
Officers receiving rewards for distinguished 
services. He was decorated with the 
Egyptian medal, and with the gold medal 
for the battle of Vittoria, 


GENERAL GAGE Jonn HAtt. 

April 18. At his residence, Elmfield 
House, Exeter, General Gage John Hall, 
Colonel of the 70th Regiment. 

This officer entered the service in May 
1783 ; became Lieutenant in the following 
December ; served under the Duke of 
York in Flanders, in 1793; also at Isle 
Dieu and Ferrol. He was appointed 
Major in the 78th Foot, Dec. 23, 1795. 
He served through the Irish Rebellion on 
the staff with SirJames Duff. He attained 
the rank of Lieut.-Colonel in the army 
Jan. 1, 1801. In 1805, when Major and 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the 9th Regiment, 
forming part of a force destined for Han- 
over, he, with Colonel De Berniére, 11 
officers, and 300 men of that corps, was 
shipwrecked on the coast between Bou- 
logne and Calais. The transport being 
thrown high and dry on the shore, all were 
made prisoners, and he was detained until 
liberated by the allied forces entering 
France in 1814. In the mean time he 
was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the 7th 
West India regiment Sept. 3, 1807, and 
Colonel in the army 1813. On his return 
to England he was promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, with the date June 4, 
1813. In 1816 he was appointed to the 
staff at the Cape of Good Hope. In 1817 he 
was removed to command the forces at the 
Mauritius, where the temporary charge of 
that Government soon after fell to his lot. 
He was recalled in 1819; and in 1823, 
when the 99th Regiment was raised, the 
Duke of York appointed him Colonel, and 
sent that corps to the Mauritius. He was 
removed in 1832 to the command of the 
70th Regiment. 

He attained the rank of Lieut.-General 
in 1825, and that of General in 1841. 


GENERAL Boye TRAVERS. 

Lately. At Slough, near Windsor, 
aged 82, General Boyle Travers. 

General Travers was the son of George 
Travers, esq. of Belvedere, co. Cork. He 
was appointed Ensign in the 40th Foot, 
July 31, 1790; a Lieutenant in 1792; 
Captain in the 114th Foot 1794; and 
Major Aug. 19,1795. From March 1798 
to July 1800 he was on half-pay. He 
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attained the brevet of Lieut.-Colonel Jan. 1, 
1801. From Nov. 1803 to June 1806 he 
served as Inspecting Field Officer on the 
staff in England; and on the 17th July, 
1806, he was appointed to a majority in 
the 56th Foot, in which he succeeded to a 
Lieut.-Colonelcy Jan. 2, 1812. He at- 
tained the rank of Colonel in 1810, that 
of Major-General in 1813, that of Lieut.- 
General in 1825, and the full rank of 
General in 1841. 

He married Caroline, second daughter 
of the Rev. Julius Drake Brockman, Rec- 
tor of Cheriton and Vicar of Newington, 
Kent. 


GENERAL MONCKTON. 

June 29. At Clifton, aged 73, Henry 
Monckton, esq. of Stretton Hall, Stafford- 
shire, a General in the army. 

He was the fourth son of the Hon, Ed- 
ward Monckton, of Somerford, co. Stafford, 
(sixth son of the first Viscount Galway,) by 
the Hon. Sophia Pigot, daughter of George 
Lord Pigot. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 95th 
Foot on the 5th March, and Lieutenant 
in the 7th Foot on the 29th April, 1795 ; 
Captain in the 24th Dragoons April 20, 
1796. In that capacity he served for six- 
teen months in Ireland during the rebel- 
lion; and he afterwards served for ten 
months with Lord William Bentinck in 
the Austrian army in Italy. He became 
Major in the same regiment in July, 1802, 
and was in Ireland at its reduction, and 
afterwards for three months was employed 
on garrison duty in Dublin. He next 
accompanied Lord William Bentinck to 
India as Aide-de-camp and Military Secre- 
tary; and subsequently served at the Cape 
of Good Hope. On the 18th June, 1807, 
he was appointed Lieut.-Colonel in the 
72d Foot. He attained the rank of Colonel 
in 1814, that of Major-General in 1821, 
that of Lieut.-General in 1837, and the 
full rank of General in 1851. He was one 
of the general officers receiving rewards 
for distinguished services. 

His death unexpectedly occurred when 
on a visit to his brother, William Monck- 
ton, esq. of Amherst House, Clifton Park, 
where he came to be present at the mar- 
riage of his nephew. The nuptials were 
celebrated, and in the course of the same 
day the General was seized with an illness 
which terminated in his death the same 
evening. 


Masor-Gen. H. R. Hartvey. 
Aug. 7. In Upper Berkeley-street, 
Portman-square, Major-General Hum. 
phrey Robert Hartley. 
Major-General Hartley was born Aug. 
24,1794. He was educated at the Royal 


Military College of Marlow, Bucks, where 
he obtained the highest honour as under 
officer, and entered his Majesty’s service 
as Ensign by purchase in the 57th regi- 
ment of Foot, which he joined on the 8th 
Oct. 1812, at Brighton, and whilst there 
made a special application to Colonel 
Spring, soliciting permission to join a 
detachment then on the eve of embarka- 
tion for Spain. He proceeded thither, 
joining the 57th at head quarters of Major- 
General Byng’s brigade on the Pyrenees 
in 1813. He became Lieutenant by pur- 
chase, and was present when the British 
force entered France, and continued to do 
duty with the second division until the 
termination of hostilities at Toulouse, and 
upon the ratification of the treaty of peace 
was ordered to Canada. Returning home 
in 1815, he was dispatched with his regi- 
ment to Paris, to do duty with the army 
of occupation till 1818. From this date 
till 1824 he served in Ireland, and in that 
year was sent to Van Diemen’s Land and 
New South Wales. Whilst on this latter 
station he was appointed, being senior 
Captain, to relieve Major Campbell as 
commandant of Melville Island, a tropical 
and most unhealthy climate, which settle- 
ment was upon his representations abo- 
lished. He returned to England 12th 
July, 1831, having attained his Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy as well as the two junior ranks 
by purchase, and the rank of Colonel April 
12, 1831. Having thus obtained the com- 
mand of the regiment that he entered as 
Ensign, he proceeded to Madras in 1832, 
and there introduced into the 57th regi- 
ment, on the 6th Nov. 1832, the first 
savings bank in the British army, an in- 
stitution since established throughout the 
united service, He likewise introduced 
libraries for the non-commissioned officers. 
From extreme bodily prostration, in con- 
sequence of climate and arduous duties, 
he obtained special leave of absence, and 
upon convalescence effected an exchange 
in the 89th Regiment, but continued un- 
attached. 

He was placed on half-pay Sept. 4, 1835, 
and was promoted to the rank of Major- 
General in 1851. He had received the 
Peninsula war medal, with two clasps, for 
Nivelle and Busaco. 

Major-General Hartley married Miss 
Montague, daughter of Admiral Robert 
Montague. 


Lreut.-CoLonet WItLouGHBY Moorkr. 
June 1. Lost on board the transport 
ship Europa, destroyed by fire, Lieut.- 
Colonel Willoughby Moore, Lieut.-Colo- 
nel of the 4th Dragoons. 
The Europa troop-ship sailed from Ply- 
mouth for the seat of war in the East on 
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the 30th of May. She took on board 54 
troopers of the Enniskillen dragoons, five 
serjeants, and the commanding officer and 
staff, Lieut.-Colonel Willoughby Moore, 
Lieut. and Adjutant Weir, Cornet Henry 
Timson, Surgeon Macgregor and Pro- 
bationary Veterinary Surgeon Kelly. She 
had in the lower hold thirteen officers’ 
horses and forty-four troop horses, and 
carried an extra freight of forage, which 
may have become overheated and occa- 
sioned the accident. The alarm of fire 
was given at 10 p.m. onthe 31st May, and 
in half an hour it had proceeded to such 
a height, notwithstanding every effort to 
overcome it, that all hopes of saving the 
ship were relinquished. The boats were 
then lowered, and of those on board 
eighty-five persons escaped. Lieut.-Colo- 
nel Moore remained at his post until the 
last ; and, having repeatedly declined to 
leave the burning vessel until all his men 
had been safely removed, was at last driven 
by the violence of the fiames into the 
mizen channels, and there unfortunately 
perished. 
with him, viz. Veterinary-surgeon Kelly, 
six non-commissioned officers, ten pri- 
vates, two of the ship’s company, and one 
woman. 

Lieut.-Colonel Moore became Major of 


the 4th Dragoons in 1840, and Lieut.- 


Colonel in 1843. He would have been 
promoted to the rank of Colonel in the 
brevet just issued, had he survived. ‘‘In 
the whole of our naval and military annals 
(remarks the Times) there is no finer 
example of devotion to duty at the expense 
of life than the death of Colonel Moore. 
He gave himself up to destruction with 
the full knowledge of the fate which awaited 
him. The fire was raging before his eyes 
—it had so raged for hours—and each 
minute brought him nearer to a fate inevi- 
table if he would not consent to leave the 
ship. It was not in a moment of en- 
thusiasm or under the contagious influence 
of example that he persisted in his deter- 
mination. There was time enough for 
thought and repentance—he could well 
measure the extent and appreciate the con- 
sequences of his resolution ; but nothing 
could shake the old man’s courage or in- 
duce him to abandon his sacred trust. 
While a man under his orders remained on 
board he would remain too, and share, if 
he could not ward off, the death which 
was impending over his followers. He 
remained and died, and that in a manner 
so horrible that the imagination seeks to 
escape from the details of so afflicting an 
event. Glory and honour to the memory 
of this gallant man, and to the memory, 
too, of those who did not abandon their 
duty, but remained and perished by the 
side of their chief !’’ 


OsituARY.— Captain Hyde Parker, R.N. 
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Carrain Hype Parker, R.N. 

July 7. At Sulineh, one of the mouths 
of the Danube, aged 29, Capt. Hyde Par- 
ker, commanding H. M. steam-frigate Fire- 
brand ; son of the late Vice-Admiral Hyde 
Parker, C.B. one of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Admiralty, by Caroline, 
daughter of the late Sir Frederick Morton 
Eden, Bart.; grandson of the celebrated 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, and great- 
grandson of Vice-Admiral Sir Hyde Par- 
ker, Bart. His father died on the 25th of 
May last, and a memoir of him was given 
in the obituary of our July magazine. 

The deceased obtained his first com- 
mission April 5, 1844. On the 15th May, 
1846, he was appointed to the Constance 
50, Capt. Sir Baldwin W. Walker ; and he 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
in 1847. 

As Captain of the Firebrand he had 
commanded the squadron blockading the 
Danube, with incessant vigilance; had de- 
stroyed the Russian military stations to 
the northward of the Kella mouth, and a 
fortnight before the fatal day which ter- 
minated his career, the batteries at the Su- 
lineh mouth had been destroyed, under his 
skilful directions, and the chief hindrances 
to the navigation of the river were thus re- 
moved. The garrison of Sulineh had also 
been surprised on the night of the 27th of 
June, when the enemy retreated after severe 
loss. On the 8th July Captain Parker 
entered the river, with the boats of the 
Firebrand and Vesuvius, fully armed, in 
order to reconnoitre a gabion battery at- 
tached to the quarantine ground. On his 
near approach, a shot was unexpectedly 
received in his boat ; which was followed 
by a galling and heavy fire. Seeing that 
his pinnace, which was in advance, had 
grounded, he at once determined to storm 
the fort, and, when advancing before his 
men, he received a ball in the heart, and 
fell dead into the arms of his coxswain. 
The command was then assumed by Capt. 
Powell, who soon took possession of the 
fort, the Russians having retreated in the 
marsh. 

“ Belonging toa family long distinguished 
in our naval annals, Captain Hyde Parker 
gave promise of equalling any of his race 
in services to his country. On receiving the 
news of his death, ‘ Anyone but bim !’ was 
the universal cry through the combined 
fleets. ‘ I have no one left like him !’ said 
our sorrowing Admiral. The undaunted 
courage he had shown, added to his con- 
summate ability, had already won for him 
a name which will not easily be forgotten. 
He was, indeed, no common man; we 
lament that there has passed from among 
us that genius which grasped intuitively 
questions which required from others 
months of study—that strange fascination 
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of manner, which made all who came into 
contact with him love and yet respect him 
—that active intellect at home on every 
subject—that generous spirit, far more care- 
ful for others’ welfare than his own—that 
mind, so continually occupied in his coun- 
try’s service. Such was one who may per- 
haps be the last of his famous name. There 
gathered round to grace that funeral train 
the men of almost every nation ; the strong 
sons of his own land—the brave children 
of our loved and noble ally—the dark 
Italians—all mingled, in martial pomp, 
with the troops of the Moslem, who then, 
for the first time, saw how France and 
England honour their warriors dead. 
But one feeling animated all, from the 
ambassadors and representatives of the 
four great nations who bore his pall, down 
to the Turks and Greeks, who, moved far 
beyond their wont, gathered round us in 
sympathising crowds. Even their women 
cast aside their wonted reserve for the 
moment; the tear was dropped over the 
gallant stranger who was to rest so far 
from his own land ; from many a lip we 
heard the low murmur, ‘ Kardesh, kar- 
desh,’ ‘ Brothers, brothers.’ ’’—Corre- 
spondent of the Morning Herald. 

His body was interred in the English 
cemetery at Pera, having been brought 
down from Varna in the Caradoc. Her 
Majesty’s ambassador Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, with most of the members of 
the legation, attended the ceremony. 


Capt. JAMES ARMAR ButTLeER. 

June 20. At Silistria, in Turkey, aged 
27, Captain James Armar Butler, on half 
pay of the Ceylon Rifle regiment. 

He was the fourth son of Lieut.-Ge- 
neral the Hon. Henry Edward Butler, 
(uncle to the present Earl of Carrick,) by 
his first wife Jane, daughter of Clotworthy 
Gowan, esq. 

Captain Butler, in company with Lieut. 
Charles Nasmyth, an officer of the Bom- 
bay artillery, arrived during the winter at 
Chumla, the Turkish head-quarters, and, 
being at Silistria at the time the Russians 
commenced their attack upon that town, 
they determined to remain, in order to 
render their assistance during the ap- 
proaching struggle. In the words of Omar 
Pasha, ‘‘ their example and counsel power- 
fully contributed to the preservation of the 
forts attacked.’’ Capt. Butler’s death oc- 
curred just two hours before the retreat of 
the Russians was discovered. He had 
been wounded on the 13th June; but no 
bad effects were anticipated until the 18th, 
from which time he sank from fever and 
exhaustion. The Times, in a eulogy on 
this gallant young officer, states that the 
defence of Silistria was mainly conducted 
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by him,—certainly for the last half of 
the period over which the struggle ex- 
tended, that is, just when the privations 
were the greatest, the means of defence 
most nearly expended, and the spirits 
of the garrison most beaten down. ‘‘ Nor 
must it be imagined that the forces which 
Captain Butler could set in motion were 
in possession of a very strong ’vantage 
ground. Omar Pasha has been heard 
to say that, despite all the skill of the 
commanders, and the heroism of the gar- 
rison, it remained a miracle to him how 
the Russians had been kept so long at bay. 
The point at which all the weight of the 
conflict fell was the outwork, which con- 
sisted but of alow breastwork with a small 
ditch in front. This obstacle the Russian 
forces could not surmount, and, knowing 
as we do the stolid dogged obstinacy with 
which Russian troops will maintain an 
attack upon such a point, our admiration 
for the gallantry of the defenders must 
proportionably increase. The injury to 
the Russian cause from the successful de- 
fence of Silistria is incalculable, and this 
defence has been mainly conducted by the 
energy, determination, and skill of this 
young man. It is said that Omar Pasha 
has been more affected by the death of 
Captain Butler than by any event which 
had occurred during the progress of the 
campaign. He purposes to mark his sense 
of the public calamity and of his private 
grief by the erection of a monument, which 
may perpetuate the memory of the young 
hero.’’ It is also proposed to erect a ce- 
notaph in the church of Thomastown, co. 
Kilkenny. 

In the Gazette of the 14th July (before 
the news of his death had arrived) Captain 
Butler was appointed, in virtue of her Ma- 
jesty’s approbation, to be Lieut. and Cap- 
tain (without purchase) in the Coldstream 
Guards, and a brevet Major in the army. 

The following letter has been addressed 
to his father by the General Commanding- 
in-Chief :— 

“Horse Guards, July 17, 1854. 

“Sir,—I have heard with the deepest 
regret of the loss which you and the army 
have sustained by the death of your dis- 
tinguished son, Captain J. A. Butler, of 
wounds and fatigue at the siege of Silistria. 

** During the whole of that memorable 
siege your son displayed very rare qualities, 
combining with the skill and intelligence 
of an accomplished officer the intrepidity 
of the most daring soldier—at one moment 
gaining the confidence of the garrison 
(over which he had only the authority of a 
very young volunteer) by the example of 
his personal valour ; at another, prolong- 
ing the defence of the place by the pru- 
dence and firmness of his counsel; and, 
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on all occasions, infusing into those around 
him that spirit of heroic resistance which 
led to its triumphant defence. I deeply 
deplore your affliction in losing such 
a son, but your sorrow is felt by the 
country, the army, and the Sovereign. 
The Queen had recognised his merit 
by placing him in the Guards and confer- 
ring upon him army rank, trusting that he 
might pursue a career of which all were so 
proud, at that time not being aware of the 
dangerous state of his health. 

“The blow is unexpected and most 
severe, but I trust you will bear up against 
it by the fact that your son’s services have 
been most valuable to his country, in pro- 
moting the success of a just war; and I 
hope I shall not give you pain by alluding 
to another son—Captain H. T. Butler, of 
the 55th Regiment —selected for employ- 
ment on the Quartermaster-General's staff 
when the army first embarked for Turkey, 
solely on account of the ability he had 
shown in his studies at the Royal Military 
College. 

‘‘T trust that the well-earned fame of 
one son and the rising merit of the other 
will, under Providence, be a source of con- 
solation to you at this moment of extreme 
affliction. Pray accept, my dear General, 


the condolence of your very faithful 


servant, HARDINGE.”’ 

Lieut.-General Butler has within the 
last month been appointed to the com- 
mand of the 94th Regiment. 


Parrick CHALMERS, Esa. F.S.A. 

June 23. At Rome, aged 51, Patrick 
Chalmers, esq. F.S.A. Lond. and Scot., 
of Aldbar and Kintrockat, Forfarshire. 

Mr. Chalmers was the representative of 
the family of Chalmers of Balnacraig, which 
acquired lands in Aberdeenshire as early 
at least as the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and could link itself, by the female 
side, with the De Garvyauchs, a knightly 
race of unknown origin and antiquity. 
About a hundred years ago the Chalmerses 
transplanted themselves from the valley of 
the northern Dee to the banks of the most 
southerly of the two Forfarshire streams 
which bear the name of Esk. Here they 
purchased the estate of Aldbar ; and here 
—in the castle which had cradled a long 
line of Youngs, Lyons, and Karamunds— 
the gentleman whose loss we have now to 
lament was born on the 31st Oct. 1802. 
He was the son of Patrick Chalmers, esq. 
by Frances, daughter of John Inglis, esq. 
the opulent East India Director. From 
his first school in Germany he was trans- 
ferred at an early age to Oxford, which he 
quitted without taking a degree. He now 
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entered the army, and served for some 
years, chiefly in Ireland, with the 3d 
Dragoon Guards, in which he rose to the 
rank of Captain. He sold out on the 
death of his father in 1826, when he took 
up his residence at Aldbar. At this period 
of his life Mr. Chalmers was a keen and 
good sportsman, and, for a few years, 
himself kept and hunted the Forfarshire 
hounds. But his talents and energy de- 
manded a wider and a higher field for their 
display. The success with which he ap- 
plied himself to the business of his county 
soon marked him out as well fitted for 
Parliament, and, after having been de- 
feated in 1832 in a contest with Mr. Ho- 
ratio Ross of Rossie, he was unanimously 
chosen in 1835 to represent the united 
burghs of Montrose, Arbroath, Brechin, 
Forfar, and Bervie. He was twice re- 
elected by his constituents without oppo- 
sition—first at the general election of 1837, 
and again at the general election of 1841. 
But he had already begun to feel the first 
symptoms of his fatal malady, and in the 
spring of 1842 he was compelled by ill- 
health to resign his seat, and to retire from 
public life. During the seven years that 
he sat in the House of Commons, his in- 
dustry, acuteness, sagacity, and straight- 
forward honesty gained for him great and 
general respect, as well from the liberal 
party, to which he himself belonged, as 
from their Conservative opponents. He 
distinguished himself chiefly in committees ; 
and it is, perhaps, not so generally known 
as it should be, that the report of the 
select committee which led to the adoption 
of the Penny Postage owed very much to 
his courageous, clear-headed counsels and 
assiduous application. The excellent busi- 
ness talents by which he won confidence 
and esteem in the Housc of Commons 
continued, as he gradually recovered from 
a long period of infirmity and suffering, 
to find exercise once more in the manage- 
ment of county affairs. The local papers 
have borne repeated testimony to the in- 
genuity of the well-weighed scheme of 
road-reform which, two years ago, he 
brought under the notice of his fellow- 
landlords in Angus, and which has since 
occupied the attention of the tenant- 
farmers of Fife and of Lothian. It was 
by the prompt and emphatic expression of 
his approbation, and by the example of 
his liberality, that the Rev. Mr. Stuart of 
Oathlaw was enabled last summer to pub- 
lish a remarkable pamphlet, which has led 
to the formation of an Association for the 
Amelioration of the Dwellings of the Agri- 
cultural Labourers. In the good work of 
improving the houses of the farm-servants 
—as, indeed, in almost every benevolent 
and public-spirited = r. Chal- 
oO 
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mers was an early and earnest labourer ; 
and he has left cottages on his lands, and 
a school at his gate, which, if every other 
memorial of his worth were to fail, would 
long keep his name in just and grateful re- 
membrance. 

A distressing illness, from disease of 
the spine, brought his parliamentary 
career to a premature close, completely 
prostrated his strength, and for many 
years confined him almost wholly to the 
house—often indeed to his room. Most 
men would, in such circumstances, have 
sunk into the mere invalid; but Mr. 
Chalmers had that within him which im- 
pelled and sustained him in a course in 
which he was to achieve new and lasting 
distinction. He set himself to the study 
of Scotish history and antiquities in ge- 
neral, and of the topography and annals of 
his own county in particular. To these 
pursuits he zealously devoted himself for 
the rest of his too short life with admi- 
rable perseverance and not less signal 
success. His position, and the confidence 
so generally reposed in him, made his 
access easy to the charter-rooms of a shire 
which is studded with historical houses, 
and no man knew better how to make the 
most of such a privilege. The large col- 
lections which he has left in manuscript, 
and the extensive correspondence which 
he maintained with men of letters labour- 
ing in congenial fields, would alone attest 
the extent and triumphs of his diligence. 
But he found leisure to give more public 
proofs of his learning and munificence. 
A sumptuous and carefully edited folio of 
“ The Sculptured Monuments of Angus,” 
which he contributed to the Bannatyne 
Club, has proved the means of first effec- 
tually directing attention to a very inte- 
resting class of remains—coeval, it may 
be, in some instances, with the first dawn 
of Christian civilization in the North. 
When he took his departure from Scot- 
land in February last he had all but com- 
pleted the preparation of a second dona- 
tion to the Bannatyne Club—the “ Register 
of the Cathedral Church of Brechin,’’ 
edited by him from the original manu- 
script in the possession of Lord Panmure, 
and enriched by an appendix of docu- 
ments, hardly less voluminous or valuable 
than the text, which his research had re- 
covered or brought to light. Besides 
these works, Mr. Chalmers contributed 
scholarly and instructive papers to the 
publications of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland, the Archeological Institute, 
and the Spalding Club, and shared with 
Mr. Cosmo Innes the labour of editing 
the more ancient ‘‘ Register of the Abbey 
of St. Thomas of Arbroath.” 

Mr. Chalmers was elected a Fellow of 
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the Society of Antiquaries of London on 
the 24th Jan. 1850. We believe the only 
communication he made was one in 1853, 
on a matrix of the Chapter Seal of Brechin. 

Mr. Chalmers’s latter years were di- 
vided between literary occupations such 
as these, the accumulation of a fine library, 
the improvement of his estate, the embel- 
lishment of his venerable chateau and its 
beautiful grounds, and the restoration of 
the ruined church at Aldbar, singularly 
situated in the bottom of a deep and nar- 
row glen—which he had chosen as the 
resting-place for his remains. His hospi- 
tality gathered round him in his retire- 
ment many friends who sympathised with 
his tastes, and his life passed happily, 
even when his malady rendered him unfit 
for general society. Within these two 
years, however, his health had so greatly 
improved, that there seemed reason to 
hope that he might yet be spared for 
many days to filla busier sphere. His 
return to Parliament even was seriously 
contemplated so recently as at the last 
general election. 

He had left England in the spring to 
accompany some young relatives on a conti- 
nental tour, but had scarcely reached Italy 
when he was seized with small-pox. Before 
he had quite recovered from this malady 
he was visited by a recurrence of a disease 
of the spine, from which he had suffered 
long and painfully in former years. This 
second attack—occurring at a moment 
when, unfortunately, he was beyond the 
help of every one who knew the habits of 
his constitution— was more than he could 
bear. The disorder ended in a dysentery, 
of which he expired, at Rome, upon 
Friday, the 23d of June. His compa- 
nions, J. H. Galton, esq. of Hadzor, in 
Worcestershire, and T. Bowater Vernon, 
esq. eldest son of the late Thomas Taylor 
Vernon, esq. of Hanbury Hall, whose 
widow (daughter of the late Herbert Foley, 
esq. of Ridgway, Pembrokeshire) he had 
married, had proceeded, with his servant, 
to Constantinople. 

In obedience to his dying wish, his body 
was brought from Rome, in order that it 
might be interred beside the ancient 
church of Aldbar, of which he had just 
completed the rebuilding. The Rev. Thos. 
Myles of Aberlemno, minister of the 
parish, offered up prayer in the house. 
The funeral service of the Church of Eng- 
land was said over the coffin by the Very 
Rev. John Moer, M.A. Dean of the dio- 
cese of Brechin. The coffin was borne to 
the grave on the shoulders of the tenantry 
and labourers of the deceased, the pall- 
bearers being his brother, Mr. John Inglis 
Chalmers, now of Aldbar; his nephew, 
Mr. Patrick Chalmers, younger, of Ald- 
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bar, &c. &c. Among the numerous com- 
pany present were—Lord Panmure, Lord 
John Frederick Gordon Hallyburton, the 
Hon. Captain Ogilvy, the Hon. William 
Ogilvy of Fearn, Colonel Sir Charles 
Hopkinson, C.B., Mr. Lindsay Carnegie 
of Spynie and Boysack, Mr. Carnegy of 
Craigo, Mr. Carnegy Arbuthnot of Bal- 
namoon, Colonel Swinburne of Marcus, 
Mr. Guthrie of Guthrie, Mr. Hay Pierson 
of the Guynd, Mr. Rait of Anniston, 
Mr. James A. Campbell, younger, of 
Shacathro, the Provost of Brechin, the 
Rev. Messrs. Stuart of Oathlaw, Myles 
of Aberlemno, Halkett of Brechin, Gard- 
ner of Brechin, Foote of Brechin, &c. &c. 


Henry AGLIoNBY AGLIonByY, Esa. M.P. 
July 31. At the manor-house, Cater- 
ham, Surrey, in his 65th year, Henry 
Aglionby Aglionby, esq. of Nunnery, co. 
Cumberland, M.P. for the borough of 
Cockermouth, and a barrister-at-law. 

Mr. Aglionby was born on the 28th 
Dec. 1790, son of the Rev. Samuel Bate- 
man, of Newbiggen-hall, Cumberland, 
Rector of Farthingstone, co. Northampton, 
by Anne, daughter of Henry Aglionby, 
esq. of Nunnery, and Anne, fourth daugh- 
ter of Sir Christopher Musgrave, Bart. of 
Edenhall. Hisuncle Christopher Aglionby, 
esq., the last male heir of that ancient 
family, having died unmarried in 1785, 
the family estates were divided, by a de- 
cree in Chancery, between his four sisters. 
The name of Aglionby was assumed in 
1822 by Francis, son of the youngest 
sister by her husband John Orfeur Yates, 
esq., of Skirwith Abbey, Cumberland. 
Major Francis Aglionby died in 1840, 
being then one of the members for the 
eastern division of Cumberland; and a 
memoir of him will be found in our vol. 
XIV. p. 325. His only son having died in 
1834, the estates of Nunnery, &c. de- 
volved on the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Bateman had previously (before 
1813) assumed the name and arms of 
Aglionby, in compliance with the testamen- 
tary injunction of one of his aunts. He 
was a member of St. John’s college, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. 1813, 
M.A. 1816. He was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn June 
28, 1816; he practised as a special pleader, 
and went the Northern circuit. 

He was first elected to Parliament for 
Cockermouth after the enactment of Re- 
form in 1832, when the candidates, who 
all professed Liberal politics, were ranged 
on the poll as follows :— 

Fretcheville L. B. Dykes, esq. 

Henry A. Aglionby, esq. 

A. Green, esq. . . « 


187 
153 
125 
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Again in 1835— 
Henry A. Aglionby, esq. . 
Fretcheville L. B. Dykes, esq. 
Edward Horsman, esq. . . 
In 1837— 
Henry A. Aglionby, esq. 
Edward Horsman, esq. . . 
Richard Benson, esq. 
In 1841— 
Henry A. Aglionby, esq. 
Edward Horsman, esq.. . . 127 
General Henry Wyndham . 100 
In 1847 he was rechosen without oppo- 
sition; and in 1852, after the following 
poll : 
General Henry Wyndham. . 
Henry A. Aglionby, esq. 154 
Edward Horsman, esq. . 147 
Mr. Aglionby married at Caterham, 
March 2, 1852, Mrs. Sadd, who survives 
him. 


192 
145 
113 


169 
122 
111 


129 


160 


Rosert LAncetot ALLGoop, Esa. 

May 25. At Brighton, in his 60th year, 
Robert Lancelot Allgood, esq. of Nunwick, 
co. Northumberland, a Magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant of that county. 

He was the elder son of James All- 
good, esq. LL.D. of Nunwick, by Martha, 
daughter of Christopher Reed, esq. of 
Chipchase castle in the same county. He 
succeeded his father on the 14th of May 
1807; and served the office of Sheriff of 
Northumberland in 1618. 

He married first on the 2nd May 1616 
his cousin Mary-Neville, eldest daughter of 
John Reed, esq. of Chipchase castle ; she 
died on the 2nd Sept. following. He 
married secondly, Aug. 26th, 1820, Eliza. 
beth, second daughter and coheiress of 
John Hunter, esq. of the Hermitage, 
Northumberland; by whom he had sur- 
viving issue four sons and three daugh- 
ters. The former were: 1, Lancelot-John- 
Hunter, of the 13th Light Dragoons; 2, 
James; 3, George; 4, William-Isaac. The 
latter: 1, Elizabeth-Martha, married in 
1840, to Henry Eyre,esq. Major 98th regt.; 
2, Anne-Jane; 3, Isabella. 


Tuomas MeEynELL, Esa. 

July 19. Thomas Meynell, esq. of Kil- 
vington hall and the Fryerage, co. York, 
and of Hartlepool, co. Durham, a magis- 
trate and Deputy Lieutenant of the North 
Riding, and a magistrate for Durham. 

This gentleman was of an ancient Roman 
Catholic family. In 1803 he raised a 
corps of Volunteers, consisting of three 
companies of infantry, which he com- 
manded with the rank of Major. In 1825 
he laid, as chairman of the company of 
proprietors, the first rail of the Stockton 
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and Darlington Railway, the first public 
road of that description constructed in 
the country. He built Kilvington hall in 
1836. 

He married, Aug. 23, 1804, Theresa- 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Wright, 
esq. of Kelvedon hall, Essex, by whom he 
had issue four sons and two daughters. 
The former were: 1. Thomas Meynell, 
esq. his son and heir, who married in 1841 
Jane, eldest daughter of W. Mauleverer, 
esq. of Arncliff hall; 2. Edward Mey- 
nell, esq. barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, who married in 1840 Katharine, 
daughter of Joseph Michael, esq. of Stan- 
ford ; she died in 1841, leaving one son ; 
3. Hugo-George, who died in 1828, aged 
fifteen ; and 4, Edgar-John. 


W. L. G. Bacsuawe, Esa. 

July 20. At Wormhill Hall, co. Derby, 
in his 26th year, William Leonard Gill 
Bagshawe, esq. of that place and The Oaks 
in the same county, and a magistrate for 
the same, and for the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

He was born on the 18th Oct. 18228, 
the eldest son of the late William John 
Bagshawe, esq. M.A. and barrister-at-law, 
by Sarah, third daughter of William Par- 
tridge, esq. of Bishop’s Wood, co. Here- 
ford. He succeeded to the family estates 
on the death of his father in June 1851 
(see our vol. XXXVI. ii. p. 93), and be- 
came a magistrate for the county of Derby 
in 1852. 

He finished his education at Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, together with his younger 
brother ; and took the degree of B.A. in 
1851. While at Cambridge he acquired 
fame as the best oarsman on the Cam, 
and won many prizes. He was strongly 
attached to field sports and other manly 
pastimes, in almost all of which he excelled. 
Since his father’s death he had spent his 
time chiefly (excepting that he had made a 
tour in the East of about six months’ dura- 
tion) between his seats of Wormhill Hall, 
near Tideswell, and the Oaks. At the time 
of his unfortunate death he was at Wormhill 
Hall with his cousin Mr. Edward Part- 
ridge, of Haslehurst, and his brother-in- 
law Mr. H. St. John Halford, of Wistow. 
Near Worwhill runs the beautiful river 
Wye, one of the finest trout streams of 
Derbyshire, and well known to all the 
gentle craft who fish in the neighbourhood 
of Bakewell. Mr. Bagshawe had recently 
been annoyed by the poaching carried on 
about Wormhill. On the night of his 
death he had reason to suspect that a party 
of poachers would visit the Wye. Late 
in the evening he went out with Mr. 


Partridge, Mr. Halford, and a gamekeeper 
named Jarvis Kay, with a view of capturing 
the poachers, or, at least, frustrating their 
designs. Three of them concealed them- 
selves by crouching in the underwood, 
while one watched. After some time, the 
watcher observed 14 men, about whose 
object there could be no doubt. They 
were placing lights upon the river to attract 
the fish for the purpose of spearing them. 
These being too formidable a body for the 
party of four to attack, Mr. Bagshawe and 
Kay went back to the hall, and mustered 
the servants and neighbouring tenants, in 
number equal to that of the poachers. 
They took with them also a large dog. 
Instead of going back to the place where 
he had left Mr. Partridge and Mr. Halford, 
Mr. Bagshawe led his party down to the 
river where lights were seen. They there 
found the poachers in the midst of their 
sport. The dog rushed towards the poach- 
ers, who fired twice. At this point Mr. 
Bagshawe could not restrain his impetuous 
courage. He dashed ahead of his party, 
plunged into the streamamong thepoachers, 
laying about him with a life preserver, and 
seizing one of the men. This was the work 
of a moment, and, before his supporters 
could come up, he received from the man 
who had fired so severe a blow on the head 
with the butt-end of the gun as struck him 
down in the water and broke the gun to 
pieces. Mr. Bagshawe’s supporters rushed 
to the rescue, and a momentary but very 
severe conflict ensued. Considerable in- 
juries were sustained on both sides. Two 
of the poachers, one of them being the 
man who struck Mr. Bagshawe, were 
seized, but the rest fled. Mr. Bagshawe 
was promptly assisted out of the water, 
and, in answer to the whistle of Kay, Mr. 
Halford and Mr. Partridge, who had not 
heard the conflict, hastened to the place. 
Mr. Bagshawe exclaimed to them, ‘*‘ We 
have had a smash;”’ and in reply to the 
inquiry whether he was hurt, he said he 
feared they had killed him, but he thought 
he must have killed some of them. His 
friends assisted him, but suddenly he be- 
came faint, his head fell forward, and he 
was carried home insensible. The blow 
upon the head had fractured his skull, and 
he had been either struck on the side or 


trampled upon when down so as to rupture 


the liver. From the time that he first 
became insensible he never spoke again, 
and he died at eleven the next morning. 
Of an ardent temperament, and a frank 
and generous disposition, few young men 
had made so many friends, or possessed 
qualities better adapted to gain popularity 
without an effort. Nothing could evince 
more strongly the high degree in which 
he was respected than the universal sym- 
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pathy which was manifested in every town 
and village on the road between his two 
estates. The coroner’s inquest returned a 
verdict of Wilful Murder against Benjamin 
Milner (otherwise known as ‘‘ Big Ben,’’ 
a man of Herculean proportions), as prin- 
cipal, and against William Taylor and 
others unknown, as aiding and abetting. 
Seven men were afterwards committed 
to prison at Bakewell, and on the 29th 
July were brought to trial at the Derby 
assizes before Mr. Justice Maule, who, in 
summing up, said that the prisoners would 
not be guilty of murder unless they had 
reasonable means of knowing that the par- 
ties who attacked them did so for the pur- 
pose of apprehending them and carrying 
them before a justice; and if Mr. Bag- 
shawe’s party had not really that object, 
but, as was suggested for the defence, the 
object of beating them, then their resist- 
ance would assume a different character 
altogether; and the case would not fall 
within that description of murder to which 
he had referred. But if they should think 
that the general nature of the transaction 
in question was such as to bring it within 
that description, then they must consider 
singly the case of each prisoner, and see 
how far the evidence implicated him. After 
a quarter of an hour’s consultation the jury 
returned a verdict of Not Guilty against 
each prisoner on the charge of murder,— 
a result which has generally been received 
with much disapprobation. 

Having died unmarried, Mr. Bagshawe 
is succeeded in his estates by his next 
brother, Mr. Francis Westby Bagshawe, 
who is in his 23d year. 


Mrs. SouTHey. 

July 20. At Buckland, Lymington, 
Hants, in her 68th year, Caroline-Anne, 
the widow of Robert Southey, esq. LL.D. 
Poet Laureate. 

Mrs. Southey was born Dec. 6, 1786, 
and was the daughter of Charles Bowles, 
esq. who had been in early life a captain 
in the army. Her mother was Anne, 
daughter of George Burrard, esq. and sister 
of General Sir Harry Burrard, Bart. and 
first cousin of Admiral Sir Harry Neale, 
Bart. the well known favourite of George 
the Third, and the idol of his native place, 
Lymington, which he long represented in 
Parliament. 

Caroline Bowles showed from childhood 
very remarkable talents, and early distin- 
guished herself both by her pen and pencil. 
She has been represented as related to the 
poet William Lisle Bowles, Canon of Salis- 
bury, and he claimed kin with her; but 
no greater link was proved than that the 
family of each had long borne the same 
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arms. It would seem that the poetic tem- 
perament common to both was the real 
bond of alliance. In middle life, when 
some failures where her fortune was depo- 
sited had diminished her income, she began 
to fear that she should be obliged to part 
with the home of her birth if she did not 
make her literary productions a source of 
profit, though we believe this crisis of alarm 
passed away, and authorship with her was 
always rather an affair of inclination than 
an adventure to the gold diggings. To 
get at the opinion of Southey, she sent 
her poem of “ Ellen Fitzarthur’’ to him 
anonymously, wishing to know whether it 
were worth publishing. His judgment 
being favourable, it led to an acquaintance, 
which ripened into intimacy with him and 
his family, and it finally ended, when both 
were of advanced age, in their marriage— 
Southey having lost his first wife, who had 
been hopelessly insane during her latter 
years. They were marriedat Boldrechurch, 
near Lymington, on the 5th June, 1839. 
They reckoned on the enjoyment together 
of a quiet evening of life, but it was not 
to be. His overworked intellect gave 
way even before he could get back to 
Cumberland, and through three or four 
years of utter seclusion she bad only anx- 
iously to watch over him as he gradually 
sank into complete imbecility, though re- 
taining, while any sparks of consciousness 
still flickered, a delight in her presence, 
and a revival of partial sanity at the men- 
tion of her Christian name. After his 
death she returned into Hampshire, and 
passed the rest of her life, where her infancy 
was cradled, among her own friends. 

Her productions were chiefly poetic, and 
she collected them into volumes from time 
to time. Some of the smaller pieces were 
so generally admired that it encouraged 
plagiarists to appropriate them, and not 
only in England, but even in America, 
they may be found in collections under the 
names of other writers. The stanzas ‘‘ I 
never threw a flower away”’ have been a 
choice subject for pillage, but her title to 
them is indisputable. Her only prose work 
was ‘‘ Chapters on Churchyards,’’ origi- 
nally published in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and which contributed materially to estab- 
lish her literary reputation. It showed 
powers of narrative fitting her for a popular 
and profitable branch of composition, had 
she chosen to adventure on novel-writing. 
She was mistress both of pathos and 
humour—painfully so, perhaps, of the 
former. 

A charming series of pictures of her 
youth will be found in her “ Birthday,” a 
poem which preceded by several years the 
publication of the poetical Autobiography 
of Wordsworth, and which may be ranked 
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amongst the most graceful and touching 
efforts of female genius. 

The order of her publications was as 
follows: Ellen Fitz-Arthur, a Poem, 1820; 
The Widow’s Tale, and other Poems, 
1822; Solitary Hours, Prose and Verse, 
1826; Chapters on Churchyards, 1829, 
two vols. ; The Birthday, a Poem, in three 
parts, with Occasional Verses, 1836; The 
Life of Andrew Bell, 1844; Tales of the 
Factories ; and Robin Hood, a Fragment, 
by the late Robert Southey and Caroline 
Bowles ; with other Poems, 1847. 

She had a wide correspondence, and, 
being warm-hearted, alive to every interest 
of her friends, zealous in any good cause, 
deeply imbued with religion, and possess- 
ing the command of a style capable of ex- 
pressing everything in the most picturesque 
and lively manner, it is no wonder that her 
letters should be life-like sketches, which 
reflected every quality of the writer’s mind. 

The provision which Robert Southey 
could leave her, conjoined with the relics 
of her own once sufficient fortune, hardly 
placed her in easy circumstances. This 
was represented to the Queen, who was 
pleased to grant her a pension of 200/. 
a-year, in consideration of her late hus- 
band’s literary merit; but she scarcely 
lived to enjoy it through a second year, 
She was well content to accept it solely on 
the grounds of her husband’s worth and 
pre-eminence in the world of letters, though 
her own pure and high-toned compositions 
may have had some influence in directing 
the royal benevolence of a sovereign of her 
own sex. It no doubt cheered her latter 
days, and of the hundreds to whom the 
name of Caroline Bowles is familiar (for 
by that will her poems continue to be 
known), many will rejoice that the au- 
thoress of such touching strains had a 
public testimony conferred upon her. 

Very slight notice of this lady will be 
found in the Rev. Cuthbert Southey’s 
Life of his Father. That gentleman had 
no communication with his step-mother 
upon the subject; and she abstained from 
even reading his book. Mrs. Southey had, 
however, received herself, or collected from 
friends, a great number of Southey’s 
letters, which it was originally her inten- 
tion to interweave into a memoir. The 
whole of these papers she has bequeathed 
to the Rev. Mr. Warter, the husband of 
Southey’s daughter Edith, and the editor 
of his ‘‘ Doctor ’’ and “ Common Place 
Book.”’ 


Joun Arscotr LerusripGE, Esa. R.N. 

July 16. At Greenwich, aged 68, John 
Arscott Lethbridge, esq. for many years 
Secretary of the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. 


He was descended from an old Devo- 
nian family, born at Okehampton, in 
Devon, the 28th Feb. 1787, and educated 
at Christ’s Hospital, where he attained 
great proficiency, receiving many silver 
medals as rewards for his assiduity. 

In Dec. 1802 he entered the Hon. East 
India Company’s ship Bombay Castle as 
midshipman, and while in that ship he was 
engaged at the celebrated repulse of a 
French squadron, commanded by Rear- 
Admiral Linois in the China seas. Upon 
Mr. Lethbridge’s return to England, Mr. 
Holland, M.P. for his native town, re- 
commended him to Commodore Sir Home 
Popham, as a “ clever, trustworthy, oblig- 
ing, and intelligent young man, bearing a 
most admirable character.’”? Sir Home 
responded to Mr. Holland’s application, 
and Mr. Lethbridge entered the Royal 
Navy in the Diadem, under that officer’s 
command, and such was his zeal and 
ability that he soon after became the Com- 
modore’s secretary. The Diadem was 
present at the reduction of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and in the subsequent expe- 
ditions against Buenos Ayres and Wal- 
cheren. At Buenos Ayres he was made 
a prisoner, and remained some time in 
confinement. 

From Sir Home Popham’s great know- 
ledge on the subject of naval signals Mr. 
Lethbridge derived much information con- 
cerning that very important adjunct to 
naval manoeuvring; and a committee of 
flag-officers having been ordered to as- 
semble for the parpose of thoroughly re- 
vising the existing code, Mr. Lethbridge 
was appointed its secretary, The result 
of the committee’s recommendation was 
the formation of a clear and comprehen- 
sive vocabulary, which still remains in 
operation, with some few additions and 
changes. On the termination of his labours 
Mr. Lethbridge received the following 
acknowledgement from the flag-officers 
who constituted the committee: “On 
closing the above Report we feel it incum- 
bent on us to make known to their lord- 
ships the great assistance which we have 
derived from Mr. Lethbridge, who has 
acted as our secretary. To an extensive 
knowledge of every branch of the sub- 
ject he has throughout united the strictest 
attention and the most unremitting assi- 
duity.’’ 

He yas appointed to Greenwich Hos- 
pital in 1823, and retired in 1853 upon a 
pension, having officiated during that 
period as secretary to Admirals Sir Thomas 
Hardy, Hon, C. E. Fleming, Hon. Sir 
Robert Stopford, and Sir Charles Adam, 
as well as to the institution. 
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Tuomas CLarkE, Esa. F.S.A. 

July 15, At his residence, Highgate- 
hill, Kentish-town, Thomas Clarke, esq. 
F.S.A. Solicitor to the Board of Ordnance. 

He was born 14th July, 1789; was ad- 
mitted an attorney in 1810; and was ap- 
pointed to his official post in 1845. Mr. 
Clarke’s practice, as one of the partners 
of a firm in Craven-street, with which he 
was associated for thirty years, was of the 
most respectable character ; and his strict 
integrity and disinterestedness secured 
him the friendship of a large and influen- 
tial circle, which included many persons 
of celebrity in literature and art, by whom 
his taste and acquirements were fully ap- 
preciated. He filled the office of Presi- 
dent of the Incorporated Law Society for 
the year 1849-50. 

Mr. Clarke offered an example, which 
we believe is not so uncommon as the 
prejudices of the world might lead one to 
suppose, that an attorney may become 
wealthy without chicanery; labour to sup- 
press rather than to encourage litigation ; 
and bea firm friend to the unfortunate 
instead of preying on their necessities, 


Mr. GeorcGe Cuirt. 

July 15. At Masham, Yorkshire, in 
his 75th year, Mr. George Cuitt, a gentle- 
man well known to connoisseurs in art by 
his numerous etchings. 

Mr. Cuitt was born in 1779, at Rich- 
mond in Yorkshire, and was the only son 
of an artist of ability, who had studied 
abroad as a portrait-painter, but on his 
return home turned his attention to land- 
scape-painting with success. From his 
earliest years, Mr. Cuitt devoted himself 
to his father’s profession, and his sketches 
soon gave promise of talent. 

A fine collection of Piranesi’s etchings, 
which his father had brought from Rome, 
imbued him with much of that artist’s 
spirit ; this he very happily adapted to the 
subjects of his pencil, and portrayed the 
medizval ruins of his native county with 
something of the same force which had 
distinguished Piranesi’s Roman antiquities. 
He was however, far from being a mere 
copyist ; and rivalling, as his etchings cer- 
tainly did, those of his prototype for 
vigour and depth, they are full of origi- 
nality and poetic feeling, and less tainted 
with mannerism and affectation. 

We find his earliest published works, 
which represent some of the ecclesiastical 
remains of the city of Chester, where he 
was then resident, are dated in the years 
1810 and 1811. His first publication, we 
believe, consisted in five etchings con- 
tributed to a small ‘‘ History of Chester,” 
printed in octavo, 1815. In 1816 he pub- 
lished in folio a volume consisting of, 1. 
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Six etchings of Saxon and Gothic buildings 
remaining in Chester ; 2. Six etchings of 
Old Buildings in Chester; and 3. Six 
etchings of Picturesque Cottages, Sheds, 
&c. in Cheshire. 

A few years of arduous application in 
teaching and etching enabled Mr. Cuitt, 
at the age of forty, to realise an indepen- 
dence, and to give up the more laborious 
part of his profession ; he retired to his 
native county, and built himself a house at 
Masham, where he resided for the rest of 
his days, uniting the pursuit of horticulture 
with that of art, and occasionally pub- 
lishing fresh works, amongst which are 
some of very considerable merit. His 
‘Yorkshire Abbeys ”’ are especially chefs 
deuvres of art. In 1848 the copyright 
ofhis works was purchased by Mr. Nattali, 
who collected them into a handsome folio, 
which he published under the title of 
‘© Wanderings and Pencillings amongst the 
Ruins. of Olden Time,’’ and which we 
believe is now out of print. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May .. The Rev. Lort Mansel, Vicar of Min- 
sterworth, Glouc. (1817). He was of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, B.A. 1815. 

May 6. At Kilcarra House, Kerry, of cholera, 
the Rev. Rowland Bateman, of Bedford, co. Kerry, 
formerly Rector of Silton, Dorsetshire, to which 
he was presented in 1815, and resigned in 1835. 

May 11. At Dublin, aged 53, the Hon. and Rev. 
William le Poer Trench, M.A. Rector of Cloon, 
eldest son of the late Lord Archbishop of Tuam, 
by (his cousin) Anne, dau. of Walter Taylor, esq. 
of Castle Taylor, co. Galway, and Hester-Anne 
Power Trench, sister to the first Earl of Clancarty. 
The deceased married in 1830 his cousin Lady 
Louisa Trench, eldest dau. of Richard the second 
Earl, and had issue two daughters. 

May 15. On board the Ripon, on his passage 
home from Alexandria, aged 29, the Rev. William 
George Tupper, Warden and Chaplain of the House 
of Charity, Soho. He was the youngest son of the 
late Martin Tupper, esq. of New Burlington-street ; 
and was of Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1846, 
M.A, 1849. 

May 17. At Rand, Linc. aged 54, the Rev. 
John Glover, Rector of that parish (1830). 

May 21. At Dublin, aged 93, the Rev. Henry 
Stewart, D.D. Vicar of Mothill, Lismore, and for 
nearly thirty years Rector of Loughgilly, dioc. 
Armagh. 

May 2\. At Lianedy, Carmarthenshire, aged 
74, the Rev. Henry Williams, Rector of that pa- 
rish (1845). 

May 23. At Sampford Peverel, Devon, aged 65, 
the Rev. Anthony Boulton, D.D. Rector of that 
parish (1847) and Chaplain to the Gaol at Tiver- 
ton. He was first of Sidney Sussex and afterwards 
of St. John’s college, Camb. B.A. 1811, M.A, 1829, 
D.D. 1849. 

May 23. At Croft, Leic. aged 34, the Rev. Lucius 
Fry, youngest son of the late Rev. John Fry, of 
Desford, in that county. He was of St. Peter’s 
college, Camb. B.A. 1843. 

May 29. At Croft, aged 49, the Rev. William 
Lockwood, Vicar of Kirkby Fleetham, Yorkshire. 
He was of Univ. coll. Oxf. B.A. 1825, M.A. 1829. 

At Wellwood, Ulverstone, aged 28, the Rey. 
Thomas Edmund Petty, M.A. Perp. Curate of 
Bardsea, Lance. (1852). He was the only son of 
the late Thomas Petty, esq. of Wellhouse. He was 
of Trinity coll. Camb. B.A, 1848. 
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At Preston, aged 48, the Rev. William K. 
Tatam, B.D. Incumbent of Oswaldtwistle (1827). 
He was the author of a Letter to Sir Robert Peel, 
on the Endowment of the Papacy (in the College 
of Maynooth), 1845. 

May 30. At Goodnestone, Kent, aged 60, the 
Rey. Maurice Hedd Lloyd, Incumbent of that pa- 
rish (1825). He was of Pembroke college, Camb. 
B.A. 1816, 

The Rev. George Naylor, Rector of Rougham, 
Suffolk (1853). He was of St. John’s coll. Camb. 

A. 1790. 

June . The Rev. William Crabtree, Rector of 
Checkendon, Oxf. (1820). He was of University 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1807, M.A. 1810. 

June . The Rev. John Wightman, Perp. Curate 
of Kingsthorpe, co. Northampton (1850). 

June2. Aged 45, the Rev. Edmund William 
Hughes, Rector of Walton-le-Wold, Linc. He was 
of Worcester college, Oxf. B.A. 1831, M.A. 1834, 

June7. At Dunmore East, the Rev. Richard 
Fleury, for 40 years Vicar of the parishes of Killea 
and Rathmoylan, dioc. Waterford. 

June 10. At Kingstown, co. Dublin, aged 73, 
the Rev. Richard Marlay, Rector of Annaghdown, 
Galway. 

June 12. At Shalstone, Bucks, aged 80, the 
Rev. Joseph Gascoyne Littlehales, Rector of that 
place (1821), and of Lillingstone Dayrell (1848). 
He was of Brazenose college, Oxford, B.A. 1797, 
M.A. 1800. 

At the rectory, Thundersley, Essex, aged 40, the 

Rev. Clement Cream, of Pembroke college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1840. 

June 13. At Brighton, in his 55th year, the 
Rev. Henry Townsend Porrell, Vicar of Stretton 
on Dunsmore, co. Warw. (1830). He was of Oriel 
college, Oxford, B.A. 1821, M.A. 1824. He was 
the author of several works; among others of 
** Roman Fallacies,” which is highly recommended 
He was 


by Dr. Hook in his Church Dictionary. 
the Honorary Chaplain and Secretary of Stretton 
County Asylum for the reformation of juvenile 
offenders, and an active manager of all the local 


charities. The advowson of Stretton is in the 
trustees of Rev. C. Simeon for two turns, and the 
third belonged to the deceased, who has be- 
queathed it tothe Bishop of Worcester. 

June 4. At Mapledurham, Oxf. in his 50th 
year, the Rev. Lord Augustus FitzClarence, Rector 
of that place, and Chaplain to Her Majesty ; uncle 
to the Earl of Munster. He was the fifth son of 
King William the Fourth and Mrs. Jordan; and 
was advanced to the rank of a younger son of a 
Marquess shortly after his father’s accession to 
the throne. He was of Trinity college, Camb. 
LL.B. 1832, LL.D. 1835, and was presented to 
Mapledurham in 1829 by the Provost and Fellows 
of Eton College. He married, in 1845, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of Lord Henry Gordon, and niece 
to the Marquess of Huntly ; by whom he has left 
three daughters and one son. 

At Leeds, aged 64, the Rev. Joseph Holmes, D.D. 
late Head Master of the Grammar School in that 
town. He was formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1812 as 3d Wrangler, M.A. 1815, D.D. 1840. 
He left Cambridge in 1819, and was elected Head 
Master of Leeds Grammar School in the summer 
of 1830. He held no church preferment at the 
time of his death ; but from the time of his becom- 
ing Master of the school at Leeds he was the offi- 
ciating minister of Trinity Church, till the death 
of the then incumbent, the Venerable W. Sheep- 
shanks, Archdeacon of Cornwall. Some years ago, 
when the question of the union of Church and 
State was much agitated, Dr. Holmes published a 
volume of very excellent Sermons, in which that 
union was most ably vindicated against the advo- 
cates of separation ; but we are not aware that he 
has left behind him any other published works. 
He was a sound scholar, not only as a mathe- 
matician, but as a classic and divine; and as an 
instructor of youth he devoted his undivided la- 
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bours to the duties of that arduous and important 
function with ability, zeal, and affection. Some 
time ago a subscription was commenced by his 
scholars with the view of presenting to him some 
memorial of their regard; at the time of his 
death the amount subscribed was about 60/. 

At Wynberg, Cape of Good Hope, aged 77, the 
Rev. Holt Okes, Incumbent of St. John’s church at 
that place. He was of Corpus Christi college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1804, D.D. 1804. 

Junel7. At Colchester, aged 63, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Carr, Vicar of St. Peter’s in that town, Rector 
of Little Eversden, Vicar of Great Eversden, Chap- 
lain of the Colchester Borough Gaol, and a Surro- 
gate of the diocese of Rochester. He was a native 
of the town, and educated at the Grammar-school. 
He entered at St. John’s college, Cambridge, in 
1810, and graduated B.A. as 24 Junior Optime in 
1814. Shortly afterwards he obtained a fellowship 
at Queen’s, and he proceeded M.A. in 1817. In 
1825 he was presented by his college to the rectory 
of Little Eversden, and at the same time by the 
Lord Chancellor to the vicarage of Great Eversden ; 
and in 1830 by the late Rev. Charles Simeon to the 
vicarage of St. Peter’s in Colchester. He was also 
Chaplain to his late R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
He married a sister-in-law of the late Sir Fowell 
Buxton, Bart. who, with six daughters, survives 
him: an only son died in 1840 at the age of four 
years. Mr. Carr was zealous and energetic in the 
performance of his duties, and always gentle and 
conciliating in his manners. His funeral was at- 
tended by a large concourse of the neighbouring 
clergy, the body being deposited in the churchyard 
of St. Peter’s. 

June 19. At Kettering, aged 80, the Rev. Francis 
Jones, M.A. 

July 2. In Old Cavendish street, aged 54, the 
Rev. Thomas Heath. 

July 11. At the rectory, Newtown Hamilton, 
co. Armagh, the Rev. Henry Purdon Disney. 

July 13. At Canterbury, the Rev. Robert Billing, 
M.A. Head Master of the Grammar School at Wye, 
and Perp. Curate of the parish (1846). He was of 
Worcester college, Oxford, B.A. 1828, M.A. 1839. 
He was at Canterbury in order to attend the dinner 
of the Kent and Canterbury Hospital, and died 
suddenly whilst at the afternoon service in the 
cathedral. Verdict, ‘ Died from natural causes.” 

At Marholme, Northamptonshire, aged 46, the 
Rev. James Woolley Harman, Rector of that parish 
(1848), and a Canon of Peterborough (1849). He 
was of Gonville and Caius college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1831, M.A. 1835. 

July 15. By his own hand, the Rev. Edward 
Wilson, M.A. Perp. Curate of St. John’s in the 
Vale, Cumberland (1806). 

July 20. The Rev. John Sheal, late Rector of 
Culdaff. 

July 26. At East Lavant, near Chichester, 
aged 47, the Rev. Robert Thompson, B.A. Chaplain 
R.N. and Incumbent of Mid Lavant. 

July 29. At Scarborough, aged 62, the Rev. John 
Gatenby, Perp. Curate of Newton-upon-Ouse, York- 
shire (1818). 

July 30. At Buxton, aged 61, the Hon. and Rey. 
Francis James Noel, Vicar of Teston and Rector of 
Nettlestead, Kent, brother to the Earl of Gains- 
borough. He was the eighth son of Diana Baroness 
Barham and Gerard Noel Edwardes, esq. He 
was of Trinity college, Oxford, B.A. 1817, M.A. 
1820 ; and was presented in the latter year to both 
the churches above named. He married in 1822 
Cecilia-Penelope, fifth daughter of Paul Cobb 
Methuen, esq. of Corsham House, Wilts, and aunt 
to the present Lord Methuen ; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he has left issue four surviving 
sons, of whom the eldest, Edward Andrew Noel, 
esq. married in 1848 Sarah-Gay, youngest dau. of 
W. B. Darwin, esq. of Elston hall, Notts, and has 
issue ; and two daughters, of whom the elder is 
married to Edward Leigh Pemberton, esq. jun. 
and the younger to her cousin Berkeley Planta- 
genet Charles Noel, esq. 
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July 31. At Ivér, Bucks, the Rev. EZ. Robert 
Cowie, S.C.L. of Trinity hall, Cambridge, Minister 
of Berkeley Chapel, London. This gentleman died 
suddenly of disease of the heart, consequent upon 
his attempt to escape from a bailiff, who had ar- 
rested him for debt. 

Aug. 1. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 68, the 

tev. Matthew Armstrong. He was of Queen’s coll. 
Cambridge, B.A. 1813, M.A. 1817. 

The Rey. Edward Hanson, Vicar of Thaxted, 
Essex (1853). He was of Emmanuel college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1834, M.A, 1842. 

At Chorlton, Statf. aged 64, the Rev. John Un- 
derwood, Perp. Curate of Chorlton, Staff. (1852). 
He was of Trinity coll. Cambridge, B.D. 1825. 

Aug. 3. The Rev. John Stewart, Rector of 
Shimpling, Norfolk (1850). 

At Clare, Suffolk, aged 58, the Rev. George 
Wightman, D.D. Vicar of that parish (1833). He 
was of St. John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1823, 
M.A. 1826, D.D. 1839. He came to Clare in 1824 
as Curate to the late Rev. Henry Blunt, upon 
whose resignation in 1833 he succeeded to the 
Vicarage. 

Aug.8. At Yoxford, Suffolk, aged 84, the Rev. 
Samuel Badeley, Vicar of Ubbeston (1800). He was 
of Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1795. 

Aug. 11. At Kensington Palace, aged 66, the 
Rev. Joseph Jackson, Chaplain to her Majesty. 

Aug. 15. At St. John’s lodge, Kensington-park, 
of cholera, aged 54, the Rev. Edwin Proctor Denniss, 
Incumbent of St. John’s, Notting-hill (1853). He 
was of Trinity hall, Cambridge, LL.B. 1831. 

Aged 36, the Rev. Edward Hutton, B.A. Curate 
of St. Mark’s, Norwood, Surrey. He was of St. 
Catharine’s hall, Cambridge, B.A. 1843. 

At Sevenoaks, aged 56, the Rev. William Press- 
grave, Head Master of the Grammar School in 
that town. He was of Trinity college, Cambridge, 
B.A. 1821, M.A. 1825. He was formerly Head 
Master of the Proprietory School at Maidstone, to 
which he was appointed in 1838, and Chaplain of 
the Maidstone Union Workhouse in 1840. He died 
from mental distress, his property having been 
taken in execution for debt. 

Aug. 16. At Dover, by throwing himself from 
Shakspere’s cliff, in his 62nd year, the Rev. 
Ebenezer Robertson, Vicar of Shorwell, and Rector 
of Motteston, Isle of Wight. 

Aug. 17. AtSt. Leonard’s on Sea, aged 40, the 
Rev. Henry Campbell Grey, Vicar of Wartling, 
Sussex. 


DEATHS, 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


‘eb. 14, At Verden, Hanover, aged 74, Lieut.- 
Colonel Frederic James Horn, late of the Hano- 
verian service, and formerly of the Ist (King’s) 
Dragoon Guards. 

March 24. At Strughyn, Burmah, Major Her- 
bert Main Dobbie, 30th Madras Native Inf. 

April 4. At Melbourne, Australia, aged 40, 
Henry, third son of the late Mordecai Andrus, esq. 
of Longfield, Kent. 

April 11. At Heidelberg, Australia, Mary-Anne, 
wife of Capt. Donald M‘Lachlan, late of 75th Regt. 

April 15. At Melbourne, aged 22, Abram Fran- 
cis Constable, eldest son of John Constable, esq. of 

’addington. 

April 20. At Melbourne, Eliza, wife of Thomas 
Turner 3 Beckett, esq. 

April 23. At St. Kilda, Australia, aged 20, Al- 
gernon-Walter, second son of Walter Eustace 
Gundry, esq. of Kensington. 

April 26. Aged 36, Jane, wife of William 
Wright, esq. Sigglesthorne hall, east riding, York- 
shire, and eldest daughter of the late William 
Shaw, esq. Woodfield House, near Huddersfield. 

May .. At Dinapore, Arthur, youngest son of 
Col. Wake, 44th Bengal N.I.,and nephew to John 
Bagshaw, esq. M.P. 
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May 3. At the Mauritius, aged 22, John Whit- 
marsh Templeman, esq. Lieut. 5th Fusiliers, only 
remaining son of Thomas Templeman, esq. of Hay 
Grass House, near Taunton. 

May 5. Drowned off Melbourne, Australia, 
while in the discharge of his duty, aged 37, Samuel 
Barrow, senior official in the Immigration Depart- 
ment for the colony of Victoria, and fifth son of 
S. Barrow, esq. of Ryde. 

May 12. At Melbourne, Miss Leake, sister to 
J. K. Leake, esq. late of Chelmsford. 

May \7. At Sydney, N.S. Wales, the Right 
Rey. Dr. Davis, Roman Catholic Bishop of Mait- 
land, and coadjutor of the archbp. of the diocese. 

May 18. Atthe Bank of Bengal, Calcutta, of 
which he had recently been appointed Secretary 
and Treasurer, aged 33, Wm. Maples, esq. of the 
H.E.1.C. Civil Service, youngest son of T. F. 
Maples, esq. of Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, and 
Crouch-end, Hornsey. 

May19. At Cuddalore, India, Robert Forbes, 
esq. brother of the Rev. Charles Forbes, Vicar of 
Christ Church, South Banbury. 

May 20. At Calcutta, the infant son ; and June 
1, Fanny, wife of Louis Pereira, esq. and second 
dau. of the late Edward Wallis, esq. of Burton 
Grange, near York. 

At Melbourne, aged 23, Mr. Charles Henry Ran- 
dell, C.E. eldest son of Mr. E. K. Randell, Lau- 
rence Pountney-lane. 

May 21. At Asnee, in the Punjaub, Samucl 
William Stokes, esq. Lieut. Bengal Art. fourth son 
of the late Charles Scott Stokes, esq. 

May 22. At Agra, Major W. E. Andrews, eldest 
son of the late Dr. Andrews, formerly of the 19th 
Reg. H.M. and late of Richmond, Surrey. 

May 23. At Mussorie, East Indies, aged 43, 
Major Thomas Riddell, of the Bengal Army, and 
cantonment magistrate at Cawnpore. He was the 
fourth son of the late Thomas Riddell, esq. Camie- 
ston, Roxburghshire. As an officer of the 60th 
Bengal Native Infantry, he served in the Affghan 
war; after which he was appointed to the com- 
mand of one of the police battalions raised in the 
north-west provinces ; upon the reduction of which 
he became joint magistrate at Cawnpore. He 
married Ellen, dau. of Capt. Beckett, of the Bengal 
army, by whom he has left one son. 

May 26. At Binsur, near Almorah, aged 51, 
Capt. the Hon. Robert Vernon Powys, Bengal 
Army, brother to Lord Lilford. He was the second 
son of Thomas second Lord Lilford, by Henrietta 
Maria, eldest dau. and coheir of Robert Vernon 
Atherton, esq. of Atherton hall, Lance. He married 
in 1825 Jane, 3d. dau. ofthe late Wm. Beckett, esq. 
and by that lady, who died in 1842, has left issue 
two sons. 

May 27. At Bombay, Lieut. Robert M. Sandom, 
R.N. Admiralty Agent on board Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Packet Company’s vessel Cadiz. 

May 29. In the Mauritius, aged 42, Adolphus 
Edward Shelley, Assistant Auditor-General of the 
island, third son of the late Sir John Shelley, 
Bart. 

May 30. At Bareilly, Margaret, wife of Wim. 
Blunt, esq. Bengal Civil Serv. dau. of Edmund 
Scott, esq. Comm. R.N. 

May 31. At Simla, Bengal, aged 32, Major 
John Hesketh Goddard, 14th Light Dragoons, 
second son of Ambrose Goddard, esq. of Swindon. 

June 2. At Calcutta, aged 23, Frederick, son of 
the late G. W. Newton, esq. of Hampton Court. 

June 8. At Hyderabad, Anna-Maria, wife of 
Major Cuthbert Davidson, Assistant to the Resi- 
dent, dau. of George Mainwaring, esq. Bengal 
Civil Service. 

June 10. At Clarence, after 25 years’ residence 
in Africa, John Beecroft, esq. Her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul, and Governor of Fernando Po. He 
was buried on Sunday the l4th, amidst the tears 
of friends and colonists, with all naval honours 
paid by H.M. vessels Britomart and Polyphemus. 

June il. At Mercara, Madras, Lavinia, wife of 
the Rev. Alfred Fennell, Chaplain E.LC.S. dau. of 
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the late John Slater, esq. of Hall-place, St. John’s- 
wood. 

At Colaba, Bombay, aged 35, Astley Cooper 
Travers, Civil Service, fourth son of Benj. Travers, 
esq. of Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 

June 20. At Ascension, J. Jones, Paymaster of 
H.M.’s sloop Arab, second son of the late Comm. 
Richard Jones (a), R.N. 

At Calcutta, Edgar-Elliot, youngest surviving 
son of A. C. Macrae, esq. M.D 

June 26. 
Barbados, 

June 28. At Havannah, on his way home, aged 
24, John-Stafford-Chilton, eldest surviving son of 
the Rev. Robert P. Crane, Vicar of Tolleshunt 
Major and Heybridge, Essex. 

June 30. Aged 53, the Hon. Charles Stewart, 
of Llandovery, and Custos of St. Ann’s, Jamaica. 

July 2. At Plumstead, aged 83, Mrs. Elizabeth 
White, widow of Major White, R.M. 

July 3. At Arch House Wharf, Chelsea, Henry 
Alldin, jun. esq. 

Shortly after her return from Madras, Ada- 
Louisa, dau. of Capt. Campbell, 94th Reg. grand- 
dau. of Gen, Charles Stuart Campbell, C.B., and 
of Thomas Harding, esq. solicitor, birmingham. 

July 5. John Reevely Dixon, esq. of Leven- 
grove, Dumbartonshire. 

At the Vicarage, Wing, Bucks, Emily-Jane, 
infant dau. of the Rev. Peter Thomas Ouvry. 

July 7. At Finedon Hall, co. Northampton, 
aged 88, James Armstrong, esq. son of the late 
Wm. Armstrong, esq. of Garry Castle, King’s co. 

At Comlongan Castle, Dumfriesshire, aged 73, 
Robert Duncan, esq. 

At Baden-Baden, James Walthall Hammond, 
esq. of Wistaston Hall, Cheshire. 

At Montreal, aged 38, John William Johnstone, 
esq. Capt. 26th Reg. eldest son of the late Lieut.- 
Col. William Johnstone, C.B. of the same Reg. 

July 8. At Banstead, Edward Augustus Cory, 
esq. M.D. late of Clarke’s-terrace, London. 

At Brislington, Catherine-Long, wife of Thomas 
Danger, esq. of Clifton, Bristol, dau. of the late 
Edward Long Fox, M.D. of Brislington House. 

At Fattield, aged 62, Mr. Thomas Robinson, 
surgeon, &c. 

July 9. At Westfield House, near Bath, Doro- 
thea, widow of R. Richardson, esq, of Capenhurst , 
Cheshire. 

July 10. At Sandgate, Sophie-Catherine, wife 
of George Barber, esq. of Walton-on-Thames. 

At Leamington, aged 31, Marianne-Henrietta, 
only dau. of the late John Hamilton, esq. and 
granddau. of Charles Hamilton, esq. of Ham-wood, 
co. Kildare. 

In Hereford-sy. Brompton, Peter Jay, esq. fourth 
son of the late Dr. John Jay. 

At Gibraltar, where he had been a resident for 
nearly forty years, aged 61, Thomas Dennys 
Lardner, esq. formerly of Tiverton. 

July 11. At Clapham-rise, aged 75, Frederick 
Clifford Cherry, esq. Principal Veterinary Surgeon 
to the Army. 

Aged 83, Mary, relict of William Clapcott, esq. 
of Little Down, near Christchurch. 

At Avondale, aged 80, Major Menzies, late of 
42d Royal Highlanders. 

July 12. At Derby, Emma, dau. of Thos. Bent, 
esq. M.D. 

At Cheltenham, aged 21, Charles Crouch Mur- 
ray Cox, youngest son of the late Samuel Brand- 
ford Cox, esq. of Demerara and Cheltenham. 

At Chantry, aged 34, Thos. 5. Davies, youngest 
son of Thomas Fussell, esq. of Wadbury, Frome. 

At Wembley Park, near Harrow, aged 80, Sarah, 
relict of John ¢ 

At Brixton, a 


ged 30, Henry, eldest son of Henry 
Larchin, esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Summerleaze House, Shepton Mallet, aged 
65, Betsy, relict of Charles Wainwright, esq. 


July 13. At the Barracks, Chichester, aged 22, 
George-Edward, eldest son of George Gatty, esq. 
late of Crowhurst Place, Sussex. 
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At Bristol, the Rev. J. T, Gray, Ph.D. Classical 
Tutor of the Baptist College, Stepney. 

Aged 74, Paul Moon James, esq. of Somerville, 
Pendleton, Lancashire. 

At Pentonville, aged 31, Mr. George Jones, a 
medical gentleman, by drinking a large quantity 
of hydrocyanic acid. Verdict, “ Suicide during a 
state of temporary insanity.” 

At Woolwich, Charlotte-Hannah, dau. of the 
late Col. John Missing, of E.1.C.S. and sister of the 
late Lieut. John E. H. Missing, R.M. 

At Guy’s Hospital, aged 13 days, Ellen-Evelyn ; 
and on the following day, suddenly, aged 23 years, 
Edith-Chauncey, children of James Stocker, esq. 

At Little Strawberry-hill, Harriot-Lydia, dau. 
of the late Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, 
and granddau. of Edward-Garth first Earl of 
Winterton, 

At Winkfield, aged 47, Mary, wife of Alexander 
Wilson, esq. 

July 14, At York-terrace, Regent’s Park, aged 
75, Anne, relict of John Abernethy, esq. F.R.S. 

At Tfnell-park-road, aged 63, Mrs. Broughton, 
widow of Francis Broughton, esq. of Falcon-sq. 

At Barnard Castle, aged 86, Mary, widow of 
Henry Clement, esq. 

At Dunchurch, aged 72, Mary-Amelia, widow of 
Gen. Samuel Dalrymple, late of the Coldstream 
Guards. 

At the Elms, Tooting, aged 49, Charles Grote, 
esq. of Threadneedle-st. 

At Bayswater, aged 15, Ellen-Matilda, eldest 
dau. of Col. Haughton James, Bombay Army. 

In Queen-st. Mayfair, aged 5 weeks, Blanche, 
only child of Sir Henry Vavasour, Bart. 

July 15. Aged 15, Charles-George, son of the 
late John Bray Cater, esq. Biggleswade, Beds. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mary-Anne, widow of the 
Rev. W. Chester, M.A. late Chaplain E.1.C. 

Aged 40, James Charles Christopher, esq. of 
the Grove, Hammersmith, and Thames-chambers, 
Adelphi, district surveyor for Hammersmith. 

At Portswood, near Southampton, aged 64, Lucy, 
relict of John Athanasius Cooke, esq. 

At East Wickham, Kent, aged 83, Alice, wife of 

Robert Dickson, esq. 

At Leith, Margaret-Jane, relict of the Rev. 
Francis Edward Lascelles, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, 
co. Down. 

At Waternish, Donald Macdonald, youngest son 
of Allan Nicolson Macdonald, esq. of Waternish 
and Ardmore, Isle of Skye. 

In Charles-st. Westbourne-terrace, Charles Mag- 
nay, esq. son of the late Christopher Magnay, esq. 
Lord Mayor of London 1821, and brother-in-law 
to Sir Wm. Magnay, Bart. Lord Mayor of London 
1843-4, 

At Southborough, Tunbridge Wells, Phillis-So- 
phia, relict of Lieut.-Gen. Middlemore, C.B. 

At Bath, aged 64, John Miles, esq. late of Watford. 

At Beechwood Villa, near Selkirk, aged 86, 
James Murray, esq. of Philiphaugh. 

At the residence of her brother John Wheadon, 
esq. of Crimchard, Chard, aged 68, Ann, youngest 
surviving dau. of the late John Wheadon, esq. 

At Bridehead, Dorset, Mary-Anne, infant dau, 
of Robert Williams, esq. 

July 16. At his brother-in-law’s on Peckham- 
rye-common, aged 37, Joseph Samuel Burrell, esq. 

At Messina, on his way to Corfu, aged 20, Lieut. 
W. A. Burrowes, R.A. second son of Lieut.-Col. 
Wm. Burrowes, of Dangan, co. Meath. 

In Somers-pl. Hyde Park-sq. aged 37, Louisa- 
Frances, wife of Vandeleur B. Crake, esq. and 
eldest dau. of the late Wm. Browne, esq. of Hat- 
field Broad Oak. 

At Glasgow, aged 81, Charles Dod, esq. formerly 
of Frith-st. Soho, Craven-st. Strand, and Snares- 
brook, Essex. 

At Walton House, Eastry, Kent, aged 90, Mary, 
widow of Wm. Gordon, esq. of Banff and the 
Island of Dominica. 

At his residence, Bayswater, aged 59, Charles 
Barclay Hanbury, esq. 
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At Ramsgate, Kent, aged 66, Joseph Searle 
Haycraft, esq. formerly of Greenwieh. 

At Chiswick, aged 55,George Henry Matyear, esq. 

At Patrington, aged 49, Thomas Smith, esq. M.D. 

July 17. At Kensington, Augusta, third dau. of 
William Andrews, esq. late of Jamaica. 

On board the West Indian Mail Packet, off 
Southampton, on her return to England, aged 68, 
Elizabeth, widow of Richard Bligh, esq. barrister- 
at-law, and third dau. of the late William Bligh, 
esq. Vice-Adm. of the Blue. 

At Hambrook House, near Chichester, Frances, 
widow of George Bridges, esq. 

At Scarborough, Julia, widow of Thomas Jack- 
son, esq. of Low Elswick. 

Drowned while bathing in the Severn near 
Alveley, where he was residing during the long 
vacation, Mr. Francis Thomas Yates Molyneux, 
an undergraduate of St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

At Ellinthorpe Hall, near Boroughbridge, aged 
58, Edwin Clark, esq. 

July 18. At Ostend, Thomas Meyrick Feild, esq. 
late of the War Office. 

At Kensington, aged 75, Miss E. A. Fernyhough. 

At Winchester, Major Hartley, late of 62d Regi- 
ment. 

Eliza, wife of Col. Hollis, 25th Regt. the King’s 
Own Borderers. 

Suddenly, Mr. Frank Mills, of Spring Gardens- 
terrace, a gentleman for many years well-known 
in fashionable and financial society. Mr. Mills had 
been for some time ailing, and had only lately re- 
turned from Harrogate. 

At Brompton, Ellen-Sarah, second dau. of the 
late George Noaks, esq. Manor House, Sutton. 

At Southampton, aged 25, Alexander Robertson, 
passenger per Magdalena from Valparaiso, third 
son of William Parish Robertson, esq. of London. 

At Wiesbaden, aged 17, Emily, and on the 25th, 


aged 18, Phoebe, daus. of James Taylor, esq. late 
of Bray Wick, near Maidenhead. 


July 19. At Trinity, near Edinburgh, Thomas 
Allan, esq. banker in that city. 

At Broughton Gifford, Wilts, aged 47, Miss Eliza 
Cogswell. 

At Brompton, Mary, wife of Thomas Webb Gil- 
bert, esq. of Salisbury. 

At Brook House, Knutsford, Cheshire, aged 73, 
Mary-Ann, wife of William Hall, esq. eldest dau. 
of the late Robert Cresswell, esq. of Ravenstone, 
Leic. 

At Hopwood Hall, Lanc. aged 30, Robert Gregge 
Hopwood, esq. 

At Belmont Lodge, near Stanmore, drowned, 
aged 3, Hambly-James-Charles, eldest son of 
Hambly Knapp, esq. of Upton Park, Slough, Bucks, 
and grandson of James Stuart Brownrigg, esq. 

At Ewell, aged 27, Mary, dau. of W. C. Lem- 
priere, esq. 

At Avignon, aged 30, Louisa-Sophia, youngest 
dau. of the late Edmund Henry Lushington, esq. 
of Maidstone. 

July 20. At Brighton, aged 48, Louisa-Wilson, 
wife of Charles Beaumont, esq. third dau. of the 
late Prideaux Selby, esq. 

At the house of her brother Edward Beldam 
Johns, esq. Bishop’s Stortford, Miss Elizabeth 
Beldam. 

At Perth, Anna-Maria, widow of Major-Gen. 
Thomas Hawkshaw. 

At Northampton, aged 68, Wm. Parley, esq. 

At Schwetzingen, near Heidelberg, Elizabeth- 
Bruce, wife of Major Elton Smith, H.E.I.C.S. 

At Watford, aged 92, John Westlake, esq. late 
of her Majesty’s Customs. 

July 21. At Gateshead, Timothy, third son of 
the late Timothy Bulmer, esq. of South Shields. 

At Islington, aged 76, Mrs. Burder, relict of the 
Rev. Samuel Burder, D.D. 

In Duke-st. St. James’s, aged 68, John Cal- 
lander, esq. late Surgeon 7th Hussars. 

At Bramcote, near Nottingham, in consequence 

of her dress taking fire, the wife of Capt. John 
Madden, South Notts Yeomanry. 
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At Wherstead Grove, Ipswich, George Thomas 
Heigham, esq. late Capt. 4th Dragoon Guards. 

At Southgate, Jane, wife of the Rev. Henry 
Marchmont. 

In St. James’s Park, aged 61, Francis Mills, esq. 
This accomplished gentleman was a frequent con- 
tributor to the periodical press, and a small col- 
lection of choice pictures proved his skill as a 
connoisseur. He was one of the founders of the 
Garrick Club. 

At Holt, near Basingstoke, Thomas Philbrick, 
esq. of Katesgrove, Reading, second son of the late 
Mr. Samuel Philbrick, of Great Dunmow. 

At Holloway, aged 51, Francis Ralfe, esq. 

At Gloucester-crese. Hyde Park, Charles Patten 
Vale, esq. 

At Bourton-on-the-Water, John North Wilkins, 
esq. 

At Stanmore, aged 80, Catherine-Bethia, widow 
of Philip R. B. Wilson, M.D. of Barnet. 

July 22. Aged 26, Elisha George Ambler, eldest 
son of Elisha Ambler, esq. of Bail’s Pond, Islington. 

At Leamington, aged 42, Maria, dau. of the late 
Thomas Arthur, esq. of Glanomera, co. Clare. 

At Spalding, aged 52, Jane, relict of William 
Campbell, esq. Capt. 38th Foot, only dau. of the 
late Brabins Measure, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 65, Mary, widow of 
George Lambert Clifford, esq. of York. 

At Bigorre, aged 41, Mr. W. Cramer, late of 
Brighton, brother of Mr. J. B. Cramer, organist of 
All Saints’ Church, Loughborough. 

At Hammersmith, aged 50, Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Dodwell, esq. late of the H.E.1.C.’s Home 
Department. 

In London, Miss Mary Anne Duberly, of Buck- 
den, Hunts. 

At Edinburgh, William Hay, esq. His reputa- 
tion as a thorough Grecian—with wit as well as 
learning to appreciate the subtle delicacies of that 
language, from whose anthology all tongues have 
willingly culled both power and grace—has been 
inseparably linked with the famous discourses of 
Christopher North. 

At Felixtow, Suffolk, aged 44, Mary, wife of 
John Porter Humphreys, esq. 

At Clifton, aged 70, William Hussey, esq. for- 
merly of Rochester, and of Hawkhurst, Kent, 
eldest son of the Rev. William Hussey, formerly 
Rector of Sandhurst, Kent. 

Anna-Maria, wife of C. J. Radclyffe, esq. of 
Hyde, of Dorset, and Foxdenton Hall, Lane. 

At the vicarage, Fairford, Glouc. Harriet-Ives, 
wife of the Rev. Francis William Rice. 

At Leek, aged 74, Richard Sleigh, esq. 

At New Brighton, Cheshire, James Stringer, esq. 

At Aberdeen, drowned whilst bathing, aged 12, 
Murray-Pattison, eldest son of J. Pattison Thorne, 
esq. of Kensington. 

At Islington, aged 24, John Turle, M.D, 

Aged 70, Henry Woodroffe, esq. (formerly Henry 
Chester), of Kennington-common, and of Poyle, 
Surrey. 

At Leighton Buzzard, Miss Willis, sister to the 
late David Lee Willis, esq. 

July 23. Accidentally drowned, William Baker, 
esq. of Brundon Hall, Sudbury. 

At Bognor, Sussex, aged 82, Mary, wife of John 
Buzzard, esq. 

Aged 78, Robert Carmichael, esq. of Kidder- 
minster. - 

At Hanover, Margaret, widow of Wm. Clarke, 
esq. of Clapham-common. 

In Eaton-place, aged 13, Lady Mary Emma 
Lowry Corry, second dau. of the late Earl of Bel- 
more. 

At Bruton, Som. aged 81, Fanny, widow of Ed- 
ward Dyne, esq. 

At Mildenhall, aged 67, William Eagle, esq. of 
Lakenheath Cottage. He died suddenly, after 
running after some boys. 

At Connaught-terr. Juliana-Maria, widow of 
Col. C. P. Ellis, late of the Grenadier Guards, 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Mrs, Gilby. 
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At Edinburgh, aged 80, Alice Margaret Camp- 
bell, dau. of the late Col. Archibald Hamilton. 

At Hammersmith, aged 91, Ann, relict of John 
Joseph Killik, esq. 

At Upwell, aged 78, Mrs. Mary Lister. 

At Dartford, aged 34, Frederick William Mur- 
ray, esq. only surviving son of James Murray, esq. 
of the City-road. 

In Brunswick-square, aged 2, Emma, eldest and 
twin dan. of the Rev. Philip B. Power. 

At Biggleswade, aged 76, John Race, esq. 

At Woodford Wells, aged 74, Scott Reynolds, 
esq. of Wapping. 

In Dean-st. Soho, Wm. Scouler, esq. sculptor. 

At Cambridge, Mr. Richard Sibley, for many 
years the manager of the University Press. So 
highly was he respected by all in that establish- 
ment, that they testified the same by following his 
remains to the grave, at the Cemetery, Mill-road. 

Aged 77, Robert Thompson, esq. late of Tavis- 
tock-sq. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, aged 
69, John Whitacre Tipping, esq. late of Ardwicke- 
green, Lance. 

Mary-Ann-Edge, eldest dau. of the late Richard 
White, esq. of Great Coggeshall, Essex. 

At Northampton, Ann, widow of Laurence Wat- 
son Wood, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

July 24. At the Parsonage, Stoney Middleton, 
Derb. aged 70, Ruth, relict of John Barlow, esq. 
of Buc klersbury, London. 

At Brixton, aged 7 75, Mrs. Barr, relict of James 
Barr, esq. formerly of ‘the Bank of E ngland. 

At Warminster, aged 73, Mrs. Jane Bastings, 
relict of Mr. H. Bastings, solicitor, of that town. 

At Stonehouse, near Plymouth, Edward Cham- 
berlayne Brown, B.A. eldest son of the late Edw. 
Brown, esq. of Windsor, Berks, 

At Southampton, aged 56, Constantia, wife of 
Dr. Keele, M.D. 

In London, aged 72, Charles Lukin, esq. for- 
merly of Rio de Janeiro. 

At Bath, aged 23, Margaret-Georgina, youngest 
dau. of Capt. Leigh Lye. 

At Ems, aged 38, John Bass Oliver, esq. of the 
firm of Messrs, Oliver and Wilkins, solicitors, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, London, and Bruxelles, younger 
son of the late Thomas Barfoot Oliver, esq. Quorn- 
don Hall, Leic. 

At Badminton, aged 58, Mr. 
secretary to the Duke of Beaufort. 

At Sheer "ness, aged 40, Mary, wife of John Tho- 
mas Smithson, and youngest dau. of William 
Crayden, esq. of Iwade, Kent, leaving a young 
family. 

Aged 56, Sarah, wife of Thomas Warne, esq. of 
Sussex villa, Gloucester-road, Reg rent’s-park. 

July 25. "At E xeter, aged 79, Samuel Bayley, 
esq. late of the Stock E ee so 

At Brighton, aged 30, Lieut. Edward Bode, LN. 

At Islington, Mary-Ann, wife of Martin Frede- 
rick Bremer, esq. 

At Dublin, aged 86, Edward Hardman, esq. 
formerly secretary to the Board of Excise in Dub- 
lin, and afterwards secretary to the Royal Dublin 
Society. 

At Ilenstridge villas, St. John’s-wood, aged 61, 
Mary, widow of B. R. Haydon, historical painter. 

At Nice, aged 66, Mary-Sabilla, wife of Vincent 
Novello, esq. mother of Clara Novello. 

At New Court, Heref. aged 80, Sarah, wife of 
John Leach Vanter, esq. of North-end Lodge, 
Fulham. 

At Boston, U.S. aged 78, Eliza, wife of James 
Pedder, esq. editor of the Cultivator, an American 
agricultural newspaper, and formerly of New- 
port, 1.W. 

At Gibraltar, aged 33, Mr. George Charles Phil- 
lips, surgeon to Her Majesty’s Ship ‘* Owen Glen- 
dower,” son of the late Mr. Phillips of the Globe 
Hotel, Warwick. 

At Southwold, Suffolk, Nicholas Robilliard, esq. 
late of 11.M. Customs. 

Jn Gloucester-pl. Portman-sq. Mary, relict of 
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William Steward Ross, esq. of Barley-park, co. 
Londonderry. 

At Islington, aged 68, Elizabeth, relict of the 
Rev. James Turquand, of Milford, Hampshire. 

July 26. At Fareham, Hants, drowned whilst 
bathing, aged 9 and 8, Harry-Althorn and Na- 
thaniel-Bradshaw Stuart, children of Lieut.-Col. 
Cumberlege, 7th Madras Light Cav. 

At Kennington, John Eggar, esq. 

At Ewell, aged 38, Emily-Jane, wife of the Rev. 
Sir George L. Glyn, Bart. eldest dau. of Josiah 
Birch, esq. of St. Petersburgh. 

At Southampton, aged 31, James Hall, esq. 

At Farthingstone, co. Northampton, aged 19, 
Mr. Owen Jones, student of St. Augustine’s col- 
lege, Canterbury, fifth son of S. J. Jones, esq. surg. 

At Coleshill, near Amersham, Bucks, aged 68, 
Charles Packer, esq. late of Oxford-st. 

At Great Yarmouth, Augusta, widow of Samuel 
Palmer, esq. youngest dau. of Thos. Burton, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 66, Maria, widow of John 
Pountney, esq. of Low-hill, Staff. 

At Hornsey, aged 46, Elizabeth-Ann-Collinson, 
dau. of J. S. Pyrke, of Pentonville. 

At King’s Lynn, in his 80th year, James Par- 
lett Saddleton, esq. an alderman, from the passing 
of the Municipal Reform Act. 

At Rochdale, aged 53, the Rev. Thomas Ste- 
phenson, thirty-three years a Wesleyan minister, 
and a native of Darlington. 

At Haslar, aged 33, Capt. John William Wear- 
ing, R.M. only son of Col. Wearing, Commandant 
of the Chatham Division of Royal Marines. 

At Watford, aged 92, John Westlake, esq. late 
of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

July 27, At Holloway, aged 76, Mrs. 
formerly of Huntingdon. 

At Plymstock, near Plymouth, Elizabeth-Wini- 
fred, second dau. of Dr. George Bellamy. 

In St. James’s-pl. the widow of Rt. Calvert, esq. 

At Hamburgh, aged 18, Ulysses-Borr, only son 
of Edward Digby, esq. R.N. of Osbertstown, Kil- 
dare, and Plymouth. 

At Cardiff, the widow of Thomas Evans, esq. of 
Dowlais Ironworks. 

At Brighton, Harriet, widow of Edward Farn- 
ham, esq. of Quorndon House, Leic. 

At Marton, near Stockton, aged 28, Robert- 
Sewell, youngest son of the Jate Thomas Fell, esq. 
of St. Lawrence. 

At Charles-st. Berkeley-sq. Marianne, widow of 
John Heathcote, esq. Connington Castle, Hunts. 

At Hoddesdon, Herts, in her 80th year, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hobbs, formerly of Great Marlow. 

At Exeter, aged 7, Margaretta-Charlotte, eldest 
dau. of Thomas Collyns Land, esq. of Leeds, and 
granddau. of Dr. Land, M.D. 

In Store-st. Bedford-sq. aged 93,Mary-Charlotte, 
only sister of the late Edmund Lodge, esq. K.H. 
Clarenceux King of Arms, F.S.A. and dau. of the 
Rev. Edm. Lodge, formerly Rector of Carshalton. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, aged 85, Robert 
Miles, esq. formerly of Blackheath. 

Aged 83, Hester, eldest dau. of the late William 
Money, esq. of Homme House, Herefordsh. 

At Clifton, near York, aged 53, H. Russell, esq. 

At Barnet, aged 72, Elizabeth, relict of Samuel 
Browne Underwood, esq. of London. 

July 28, At Thetford, William Clarke, esq. solr. 

At Islington, aged 73, William Darton, esq. late 
publisher, of Holborn-hill. 

At Selby, Mr. John Foster Haigh, son of Mr. 
Haigh, solicitor. His death was caused by injuries 
received from the kick ofa horse. 

Aged 62, Uriah R. Cooke, esq. of Manchester. 

At Queen’s-terrace, Woolwich-common, aged 29, 
Laura-Mary, wife of James R. Christie, esq. Royal 
Military Academy. 

At Littlehampton, Isabella, wife of Dr. Gamble, 
of Charlotte-st. Fitzroy-sq. 

At Heavitree, near Exeter, Margaret, dau. of 
the late Rev. John Hoblyn, Vicar of Newton St. 
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At the island of Antiparos, by a fall whilst visit- 
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ing acelebrated grotto with his captain and brother 
ofticers, aged 17, John Morley Judd, midshipman 
H.M.S. Arethusa, second son of John Phillipps 
Judd, esq. of Gloucester-pl. Hyde-park gardens, 
and Rickling, Essex. 

At Hastings, aged 30, John Algernon King, esq. 
solicitor, of Holbeach. 

At Spettisbury, aged 83, Mrs. Lawrence, late of 
Downton, Wilts. 

At Liscard, aged 64, John Dennil Maddock, esq. 
of Liscard Manor, Deputy-Lieut. for Cheshire. 

At Blackheath-park, aged 65, George Reed, esq. 

At Westwood House, near Colchester, Emily, 
wife of Charles Rooke, esq. eldest dau. of the late 
Col. Watson, formerly of the 3rd Dragoons. 

Harriet-Patterson, wife of the Rev. Robert 
Whytehead. 

Aged 57, James Whiting Yorke, esq. of Walms- 
gate, Linc. 

July 29. At Kencot, aged 84, G. P. Allen, esq. 

In Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, Anna-Maria, 
wife of William Baker, esq. Coroner for the county 
of Middlesex. 

At Drewton Manor, near South Cave, Yorkshire, 
aged 61, George Baron, esq. In early life he gra- 
duated at Christ Church, Oxford, and he was a 
sound scholar, as well as an excellent landlord. 

At Brighton, aged 48, Louisa-Wilson, wife of 
Charles Beaumont, esq. 

In London, tie Honourable Charlotte Geor- 
giana Lady Bedingfeld. She was the only dau. 
of Sir William Jerningham, Bart. of Costessy, Nor- 
folk, by the Hon. Frances Dillon, eldest dau. of 
Henry 11th Viscount Dillon. She married in 1795 
Sir Richard Bedingfeld, the 5th Baronet, of Ox- 
burgh, co. Norf. and became his widow in 1829. The 
precedence of a Baron’s daughter was conceded to 
her in Oct. 1831, consequent upon the restoration 
of the old barony of Stafford to her brother the 
late Sir George Wm. Jerningham. Lady Beding- 
feld was for many years Lady of the Bedchamber 
to her Majesty Queen Adelaide. She has leftissue 
the present Sir Henry Richard Paston-Bedingfeld, 
Bart. claimant of the Grandison peerage, three 
other sons, and four daughters, of whom the eldest 
was the late Frances-Charlotte Lady Petre, who 
died in 1822. 

At Brompton, aged 27, Edward-Charles-John, 
eldest and only surviving son of the Rev. Edward 
Cobbold, Rector of Long Melford. 

Aged 33, Kate-Bradford, wife of Robert Ioriock, 
esq. surgeon, of Newport, I.W. 

At Great Baddow, Ann-Kendal, widow of Thomas 
King, esq. surgeon, of Chelmsford. 

At Margate, aged 50, W. T. Monzani, fiute player, 
late of the Royal Italian Opera. 

At Leighton Buzzard, aged 24, Hannah, second 
dau. of B. Wilmore, esq. 

July 30. In Highbury-place, Islington, aged 69, 
Francis Baildon, esq. 

At Dieppe, Marie-Harriette, the only child of 
the Hon. Spencer and Lady Harriette Cowper. 

At Ryde, Jane, wife of the Rev. R. Ferguson, 

L 


Aged 72, William Hicks, esq. of Mincing-lane, 
and Lavender-sweep, Clapham-common. 

Aged 16, Wadham Fellowes Locke, only son of 
F. A. 8. Locke, esq. of Rowdeford, Wilts. 

At Chelsea, aged 76, George Paul, esq. late of 
the Audit Office, Somerset House. 

At Wilton-crescent, Edith-Matilda, daughter of 
Thomas Serrell, esq. 

At Ramsgate, Charlotte, widow of W. Sim, esq. 
of Hampstead. 

In St. Helen’s-pl. Bishopsgate, aged 65, Petty 
Vaughan, esq. 

At Woodfield-terr. Harrow-road, aged 21, Wil- 
liam, only son of the Rev. William Wall, of Percy 
Chapel. 

At his residence, St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 57, 
Mr. Charles Carus Wilson. Deceased was from 
the county of Westmerland, had lived many years 
in Jersey, and was formerly well known in the 
streets of London. He was a remarkably tall 
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man, and measured after his decease 7 feet 4 
inches. 
At King’s Langley, aged 62, William Wot- 


n, esq. 

July 31, At Sidmouth, aged 34, Thomas Alston, 
esq. last and youngest son of the Kev. Vere Alston, 
of Odell, Beds. 

At Tur Langton, Leic. Elizabeth, second dau, of 
the late John Andrews, esq. of Church Langton. 

Isabella-Jane, wife of Henry Mordaunt Martin 
Byne, esq. third dau. of the late William Cormack, 
esq. of Bristol. 

At Edinburgh, Dr. John Lamb, H.4.1C.5. 

At Turin, Count Adrien de Revel, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of H.M. the 
King of Sardinia at Vienna, and formerly at the 
British court, five days after his marriage at Genoa, 
to Emily de Viry, widow of the Chevalier William 
de Viry, daughter of the late Basil Montagu, 
esq. Q.C. 

At sea, on board the ship Bland, William-Francis, 
eldest son of the Rev. J. J. Reynolds, Incumbent 
of Bedford chapel, Exeter. 

At Dalton Lodge, near Huddersfield, Joseph , 
Senior, esq. 

Lately. Aged 78, Lady Elizabeth Alexander, 
aunt to the Earl of Caledon, and sister to the 
dowager Lady Blayney. She was the younger dau. 
of James Ist Earl of Caledon, by Anne, 2d daughter 
of James Crawford, esq. of Crawfordsburn, co. 
Down. 

At Bath, aged 61, Miss Elizabeth Broadhurst, 
dau. of the late William Broadhurst, esq. of Mans- 
field. She was sitting in bed, with a handkerchief 
over her head and face, and holding a lighted 
candle, when the handkerchief and other articles 
became ignited, and so severely burnt her as to 
cause death on the following morning. 

At Altenburg, at an advanced age, Baron de 
Lindeneau,a distinguished astronomer, and author 
of several important treatises on astronomical 
matters. He was at one time Minister of the In- 
terior in Saxony, and was author of the constitu- 
tion which has existed in that country since 1831. 
By will he has left 9,000/. for the construction of 
an Astronomical Museum at Dresden, and about 
3,500/. for distribution amongst poor artists and 
schoolmasters. 

At Exeter, Mr. Brunskill. In early life he was 
without a shilling, but has left a fortune of 200,0007. 
to three children, boys of tender age. For the first 
seven years of his life as a tradesman he worked 
seventeen hours a day, Sunday included. He 
boasted that “ he was the only man in Exeter who 
could ride forty miles a day and cut out for forty 
men.” In addition to his tailoring business, which 
returned above 25,000. a-year, he was a money- 
broker, and made speculative ventures occasionally 
with young men of expectations, realising large 
interest thereby. 

At Handsworth, aged 60, Matthew Houghton, 
esq. late of Dudley. 

At Basingstoke, aged 40, Mr. John Tegg, son of 
the late Mr. Thomas Tegg, of Cheapside, London, 
publisher and bookseller. 

At Mount O’Neil, Antrim, aged 90, Capt. Hector 
John Weir, late of the Royal Marines. His first 
commission in that corps bore date Dec. 1782. 

Aug. 1. At the vicarage, Westerham, Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. Richard Board. 

In Queen-sq. Westminster, aged 74, T. E. 
Darby, esq. 

Aged 67, Louisa-Jane, widow of John David, 
esq. D.A.C.G. late of Malta. 

At Halsdon, North Devon, aged 59, John Henry 
Furse, esq. of Halsdon. 

At Plymouth, aged 23, John Darell Jago, esq. 
B.A. late of Balliol college, Oxford, eldest son of 
the late Capt. Darell Jago. 

Mrs. Kent, of Clapham New-park. 

In Oxford-terr. Hyde-park, aged 61, Kenneth 
Murchison, esq. formerly Governor of Penang 
and Singapore, only surviving brother of Sir Ro- 
derick Impey Murchison. 
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At Winchester, Louisa-Sanxay, fourth dau. of 
the late Rev. W. H. Newbolt, D.D. 

At Brighton, aged 83, Mary, widow of Isaac 
Solly, esq. of Leyton House, Essex. 

At Morpeth, at the residence of her son H. G. 
Surtees, esq. Frances-Elizabeth, wife of Aubone 
Surtees, of Pigdon and Newcastle,esq. She was 
the eldest dau. of the late Sir John Honywood, 
Bart. by Lady Frances Courtenay, sister to Wil- 
liam Earl of Devon, and was married in 1802. 

Aug. 2. Aged 53, Charlotte-Mary, wife of Sir 
John Bayley, Bart. She was the second dau. of 
John Minett Fector, esq. of Dover, and was mar- 
ried in 1822. 

In Wandsworth-rd. aged 50, James M‘Cutcheon, 
esq. of the Office of Ordnance. 

In Heathecote-st. Mecklenburgh-sq. aged 62, 
Andrew James, esq. He was a man of the highest 
integrity, mild yet determined, and was fondly 
loved by those who enjoyed his friendship. He 
had a keen perception of all that is beautiful in 
nature and fine in art, and possessed some of the 
choicest drawings of the old and modern masters 
that are to be found in this country. 

At Vevey, Lieut.-Col. Pauli, late Hanoverian 
Consul at Genoa. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, aged 70, Mrs. Peacock, 
late of Brighton, widow of Anthony Taylor Pea- 
cock, esq. formerly of South Kyme, Line. 

At Beverley, aged 64, Jane, widow of Francis 
Watt, esq. 

At Exeter, the residence of his brother-in-law 
Walter Hugo, esq. aged 32, Godfrey Webster, esq. 
late of Court Hall, Hockworthy. 

Aug. 3. At Cheltenham, aged 80, Elizabeth, 


relict of the Rey. Francis Baker, Rector of Wylye, 
Wilts. 


Aged 62, John Wakeham Edwards, esq. surgeon, 
of Hart-street, Bloomsbury-sq. 

At Chelsea, at an advanced age, Mrs. Edwin, 
formerly of Drury-lane Theatre, where for a long 
series of years she sustained the first rank as an 
actress, and was much esteemed in private life for 
irreproachable conduct. 

At Marrick-park, Yorkshire, aged 44, Francis 
Morley, esq. a magistrate of the North Riding, and 
late a Captain in the North York Militia. He 
married the 10th March, 1836, Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of the late John Clervaux Chaytor, of 
Spennithorne Hall, esq. and leaves two sons: 
Francis, born 19th Nov. 1836; Clervaux, born 15th 
Feb. 1841 ; and three daughters—Charlotte-Anne, 
Anna-Elizabeth, and Alice-Sophia. 

At Court-place, Egloshayle, Cornwall, aged 68, 
William Pollard, esq. 

Aged 29, Harriet-Theresa, seventh and youngest 
dau. of John Rixon, esq. of Woolwich. 

At Crumpsall House, near Manchester, aged 
46, David Siltzer, esq. . 

At Leytonstone, aged 86, Emanuel Thomasset, 
esq. late of Yverdun. 

Aug. 4, At Clifton, aged 83, Eliza-Maria, widow 
of Rawson Hart Boddam, esq. formerly Governor 
of Bombay. 

At Woodbourne, near Belfast, Mary, wife of 
Edward Charley, esq. youngest dau. of the late 
Andrew Caldecott, esq. of Woodford Hall, Essex. 

At Brighton, aged 39, Albert Thos. Creasy, esq. 

At Sydenham, Sarah-Manningford, wife of John 
Hayward, esq. of Exeter. 

At Maryport, aged 26, Delia, wife of W. B. 
Mathias, esq. surgeon, only dau. of Capt. J. ©. 
Gill, R.N. of Devonport. 

At Croydon, aged 63, James Robinson, ecq. 
solicitor, of Queen-street-place. 

In Chestertield-st. Mayfair, aged 48, Robert 
Snow, esq. late of the firm of Snow, Dean, Paul, 
Strahan, and Co., of the Strand, bankers. He was 
found dead in his bed, and the jury returned a 
verdict that death was occasioned by disease of 
the heart. 

At Westbourne, near Sheffield, aged 26, Ger- 
trude, eldest dau. of the late John Staniforth, esq. 

At Baydon, Wilts, age 77, John Williams, esq. 
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Aug.5. At Notting-hill, aged 71, Dorothea, 
relict of Capt. Thomas Goode. 

At Chatham, aged 50, George Cow, esq. late of 
Devonport. 

At Upton-park, Slough, Edward Elliot, esq. of 
Cambridge-sq. assistant-secretary to the Master- 
Gen. of the Ordnance. 

At Folkestone, aged 56, Mr. Charles Hegin- 
bothom, of the British Hotel, Cockspur-st. 

In Queen Anne-street, aged 59, Benjamin E. 
Lindo, esq. cousin of the Rt. Hon. Benj. Disraeli. 

In Devonshire-terr. Walcot-sq. Margaret, wife 
of Robert M‘Intire, esq. and third dau. of the late 
Ninian Boggs, esq. of Londonderry. 

At the house of his brother-in-law Mr. George 
Mager, Maiden-lane, King’s-cross, aged 61, Mr. 
John Budiment Whitworth, of the firm of Ryde, 
Curteis, and Whitworth, of Upper Thames-st. 

Aug. 6. At Radway, Warw. aged 70, Charles 
Chambers, esq. R.N. 

At Charlton Rectory, Margaretta-Maria, wife of 
the Rev. Arthur Drummond. She was the 3d 
dau. of the late Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, Bart. 
by Elizabeth, dau. of Capt. James Smith, R.N. 
She was married to Mr. Drummond in 1830, and 
has left a numerous family. 

In Wynyatt-st. Northampton-sq. aged 35, Wil- 
liam Felgate, M.A. formerly Scholar of Trinity 
coll. Cambridge. 

At Hastings, Mary-Ann, wife of Isaac Fryer, 
esq. of Kinson, near Wimborne, Dorset. 

In Torriano-avenue, Camden-road villas, Wil- 
liam Keeling, esq. solicitor, of Newport, Salop. 

At Cheltenham, aged 69, Colonel William Henley 
Raikes, late of the Coldstream Guards. He entered 
the army as Lieut. 3d Foot 1800 ; was made Capt. 
1802; Capt. 66th Foot 1803; Lieut. and Capt. 
2d Foot Guards 1805; Capt. and Lieut.-Colonel 
1813; Colonel 1825. 

At Brighton, aged 77, Mary, widow of P. 
Selby, esq. 

Aug. 7. Aged 60, Mr. John Frampton, solicitor, 
late of Cerne Abbas, and one of the coroners of 
Dorsetshire. He left his sister’s house to take his 
usual evening walk, having been for some months 
past in an infirm state of health, and on the fol- 
lowing morning was found dead. Verdict, “‘ Died 
by the Visitation of God.” 

Aged 45, William Girdler, of St. Mary-axe, 
London, and Penge Lodge, Sydenham, Russia 
broker. 

At Powick, near Worcester, Dr. Grahamslay, 
the medical superintendent of Worcester City and 
County Lunatic Asylum. He committed suicide 
by taking prussic acid. 

At Genoa, aged 73, Mary-Anne, widow of the 
Commissary-General Granet. 

Aged 48, Jane-Welchman, wife of Mr. Peter 
Jackson, of Coventry, second dau. of the late Rey. 
John Welchman Wynne, incumbent of Plaxtol, 
Kent. 

At St. Germain-en-Laye, Grace, youngest dau. 
of Patrick Mannock, esq. of Gifford’s Hall, Suffolk. 

Suddenly, on his journey from London to Glou- 
cester, W. Washbourne, esq. Mayor of Gloucester. 
Verdict, “ Apoplexy.” He has left a widow and 
eleven children. 

In London, of cholera, aged 54, the Rev. John 
Young, M.A. for some years minister of the Inde- 
pendent chapel, Melbourne, Derbyshire. 

Aug. 8. In Westbourne-terr. aged 64, Claude 
Currie, esq. late Physician-Gen. Madras. 

At Peckham-rye, aged 44, John Palmer Goldby, 
esq. of the General Post Office. 

At Newton-green, Leeds, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse, Charles, fifth son of the late 
William Lupton, esq. and of the firm of Luncock, 
Lupton, and Co. manufacturers, Bradford. 

At Parkstone, at an advanced age, Ann, widow 
of the late Thomas Reed, esq. formerly of Poole, 
merchant. 

Margaret, wife of Robert Harris, esq. of Clifton, 
eldest surviving dau. of the late John Rainier, esq. 

At Harrogate, aged 80, William Scholfield, esq. 
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of Sand Hall, Howden, a gentleman much es- 
teemed in that town and neighbourhood. His 
body was interred in the chapter-house at How- 
den, and 1500 persons were present at the funeral. 

At Tunbridge Wells, George Hope Skead, esq. 
R.N. Secretary to the R.N. Benevolent Society. 

Aug. 9. At the Isle of Man, Jessica, relict of 
the Rev. John Cresswell, dau. of the late Hon. 
Cornelius Smelt, Lieut.-Gov. of the Isle of Man. 

At Brompton, aged 85, Maurice Da Costa, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 28, Charlotte-Augusta, wife 
of Wykeham Wheeler, esq. of Essex-st. Strand. 

At Camber Station, near Rye, aged 59, Lieut. 
George Wichelo, R.N. (1825.) 

Aug. 10. At Brighton, aged 80, Anne, widow 
of Charles Bayly, esq. only dau. of John Gaunt, 
esq. of Denham Mount, Bucks. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 85, Ann, widow of 
Alexander Hutchison, esq. of Clapton. 

At Kreuznach-on-the-Rhine, aged 63, F. Hi. 
Lindsay, esq. First Assistant to the Military Se- 
cretary at the Horse Guards. 

At May Place, Crayford, Isabella-Bertha, infant 
dau. of James M‘Gregor, esq. M.P. 

At his residence, Melling, near Lancaster, aged 
83, Reginald Remington, esq. 

Aug. 11. At Windsor, late of St. Leonard’s-on- 
Sea, Priscilla, second dau. of the late Nicholas 
Bartlett, esq. of Lower Clapton. 

At Brighton, aged 85, Richard Hart, esq. He 
was a distinguished agriculturist, and took an 
active part in the various institutions of the neigh- 
bourhood of Lewes and the county. At the en- 
rolment of the Sussex Yeomanry Cavalry he be- 
came a member, and for 32 years was a Lieut. in 
the corps, under Colonel the late Sir George Shiff- 
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ner, Bart. His remains were interred in the family 
vault at Uckfield. 

At the Mount, Guildford, aged 63, Richard Moli- 
neux, esq. J.P. 

Aug. 12. At Westbrook Hall, near Berkhamp- 
stead, where she had been staying with the Hon. 
Granville-Dudley and Lady Georgiana Ryder, since 
the death of her son the late Duke, aged 83, her 
Grace Charlotte dowager Duchess of Beaufort. She 
was born Jan. 11, 1771, fifth dau. of Granville first 
Marquess of Stafford, and married May 11, 1791, 
Henry-Charles sixth Duke of Beaufort, K.G., who 
died in 1835, and by whom she had a numerous 
family. The Marchioness of Cholmondeley, Lady 
Calthorpe, Lady Elizabeth Orde, Lady Georgiana 
Ryder, Lady Louisa Finch, and Lady Mary Far- 
quhar, are her surviving children. 

Aged 71, John Clouter, esq. Mayor of Devonport. 

At Blandford, aged 36, Catharine, wife of the 
Rev. G. J. Davie, M.A. of Exeter college. 

At Thorne, aged 83, Mr. Thomas Fretwell, for- 
merly an attorney-at-law. 

Aug. 26. In his 8lst year, Samuel Swinfen, 
esq. of Swinfen, in the county of Stafford. He 
was the eldest son of the late John Swinfen, esq. 
of Swinfen, by his first wife, Mary, dau. of William 
Abney, esq. of Measham, and succeeded his father 
in 1828. He married Susanna, only dau. of Sir 
Thomas Durrant, Bart. of Scottow Hall, co. Nor- 
folk, whose death, which took place on the 19th 
Jan. 1848, is by mistake recorded in this Magazine 
as of the wife of Henry instead of Samuel Swinfen. 
The death of Mr. Swinfen’s only son, Henry John 
Swinfen, esq. will be found in the Obituary for 
last month. 

At Barnston Hall, Dunmow, Mrs. Livermore. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 





Deaths Registered 








| 2 

NS a eee a | a & 

Week ending | ~~ i tl | = $ 
Saturday, Under 15 to| 60and | Age not Total. Males. | Females.|| ©“ 
15. | 60. | upwards. specified. | | 

July 29. 604 | 387 | 227 1 | 1219! 626 | 593 1518 
Aug. 5. | 727 491 | 226 12 1456 | 768 688 1503 
» 12.1] 883! 661} 286 2 1832*; 924 908 1662 

» 19. 815 735 | 281 2 1833f 913 920 1569 


_ From Cholera 644. ’ 


+ ‘From Cholera. 729. 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, Avg. 18. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
62 3 34 8 28 11 


Rye. Beans. Peas. 
8. d. s. d, s. d. 
40 11 45 0 43 6 


PRICE OF HOPS, Ave. 28. 
The accounts from the plantations continue to be very unfavourable, and the duty 


is now estimated at from 50,0002. to 60,0004. only. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Ave. 28. 


Hay, 2/. 10s. to 4/. 10s.—Straw, 1/. 10s. to 2/. 0s.—Clover, 4/. 4s. to 61. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Ave. 28. To 
Beak .. 11sec tccqcessdh Of. 0-46, BEE. 
Mutton ... 0020-08 Od. to 5s. 4d. 
TOR ccscsieccccnccets GH: SOG 4, 
PORE ccccccccsccestls 44.1040. 42. 


sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Aue. 28. 
Beasts........- 5,020 Calves 334 
Sheep and Lambs 33,376 Pigs 500 


COAL MARKET, Aug. 28. 


Walls Ends, &c. 18s. Od. to 24s. Od. per ton. 


Other sorts, 15s. Od. to 27s. Od. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 67s. 0d. Yellow Russia, 68s. 0d. 
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Fahr aahalts Therm. 


Be cit 


Meme 
Noon. 
Night. 


| 











SCOMNGE MOD, 


— 


3 
x) 
iS) 
3 
a. 
nO 


7/2093 

8209 | 
9/2105, 
10 210 | 
11211 
12 210 | 
142093 
15'—— 
16 210 
17 210 
18 210 
19 210 
21 
22 210 
23210 
24210 
25 210 


| Fahrenheit’ s Therm, 


Weather, 


ta of 


Month. 
“8 o'clock 


as | 


Weather. 





| 


a 
s 


og 


in. pts. 
30, 12 ||fine, cloudy 
8 do. do. fair 
,» 18 ‘'do, do. 
y | do. do. 
|'do.do.ltg. thr. 
‘do. do. rain 
rain, cloudy 
cy.fr.h.r.tr.lg. 
rain 
do. constant || 2 
7 i | do. cloudy || 
cloudy | 23 
do. 2¢ 
2 \\do. fair 1 
eldy. rn. cldy.| 
, 84 


29, 95 
» 95 


— a 
Te Ow 


29, 94 | 
do. fair 1 


DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


3 per Cent. 
Consols. 
3} per Cent. 
Long 
Annuities. 
Annuities. 
South Sea 
Stock. 
India 
India Bonds. 


30, 23 | 


in. pts.'| 


\\cloudy, fair 
\\do. do. 
Hine, cloudy 
|| do. do. 


3 |'do. do. 


'|do. 

(cloudy, rain 
do. do 

do. fair, rain 
rain, fair 
cloudy, rain 
do. fair 

| do. rain 

fine 

cloudy, fine 





——— 1 dis. 


par. 
2pm. par. 
5 pm. par. 
2pm. par. 


3 
1 
9 


| = 


| 2 


3 pm. 
2 pm. 


——— I dis. 
par. 1pm. 1 dis. 
1 dis. 
1 dis. 
———1 dis. 


——" 2 dis. 


i 1 pm. 
2 | 932) 43 
6 | 943 
| 943 
948 
948 
942 
944 
945 
95 | 
952 
95 
94} 


| & 


—_———_— 


226 


943 
944 
42 
94 


— — 5 pm. 
—115 
48 ———- 229 | 
942 943 43 ——— 225 
941 . 943 —_ — 229 


J. J. ARNULL, Stock and Share Broker, 


5 2pm.| 1 
1 5pm.'par. 


1 dis. 
1 dis. 
1 dis. 
5 ——' —— —____—1 dis. 
——— 1 dis. 
1 dis. 
——— |} dis. 


2 pm. 
3 pm. 
3 pm. 
3 pm. 
3 pm. 
3 pm. 
pm. 
4 pm. 
5 pm. 
pm. 
2 pm. 
2 pm. 
2 pm. 
2 pm. 
2 pm. 
par. 
dis. 
2 pm. 
2 pm. 
2 pm. 
1 pm. 
1 pm. 
1 pm. 
1 pm. 
pm. 
2 pm. 


par. 


3, Copthall Chambers, Angel Court, 
Throgmorton Street, London. 





Jj. B, NICHOLS AND SONS, PRINTERS, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 





